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L HE oreat applauſe with which 
1 many of Mr. de Yoltarre's works 
have been received in England, gives 


room to hope, that theſe ſmaller pieces 
will not be unacceptable to the public: - 


and indeed, the variety of the ſubjects, 
and the agreeable manner in which he 


has treated them, muſt, I think, 


render them highly entertaining and 
inſtructive to every judicious reader. 


I In my choice of the pieces inſerted 


* 


in this work, I have endeavoured to 


ſelect ſuch, as I apprehended, would 
afford the moſt rational entertainment 


to an Engliſb reader; ſome I found 
peculiarly adapted to the genius of 
thoſe for whom they were wrote, and 
therefore could never appear intereſting 


| to the bulk of mankind ; theſe I omit= {Þ 


ted; others I found, which tho' ſpark- _ 


ling with wit, and filled with juſt re- 


Wi 


marks, could only pleaſe by halves, as 
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PREFACE. 

containing a ridicule upon books and 
events that were never much known in 
England ; and theſe I have taken the 
liberty to abridge ; and in particular, I 
have omitted the third chapter on 
PRINTED Lites, which is wholly taken 
up in proving, that the work called the 


Political Teſtament of Cardinal Ricbe- 


lien was not wrote by that miniſter. 
1 ſhall need no apology for inſerting 
the three firſt pieces wrote in the 


Eaſtern ſtile ; the moral ſentiments they | 


convey, 177 the wit and covert ſatyr 
with which they abound, ſufficiently 
juſtify my Sade 8 a place here: 


but as I intended to give a at, We of 


only ſuch pieces as have never yet ap- 


peared in the Engliſb language, it may 
be neceſſary to obſerve, with reſpect to 
the laſt of theſe, which has juſt been 
tranſlated by another hand, and was 
publiſhed when this work was almoſt 
completed, that had I known another 
tranſlation. was made before the ſheets 
were worked off, Ba BOUCH would not 
have been inſerted in this volume. 
The other pieces, I am perſuaded, 


wil be Fong both entertaining and 
5 inſtruetive; ; 


Wt Rong . as A Subs 6 ur © 


each, or to point out the reaſor 
they were inſerted, I ſhall only chicks 
that . Weſtminſter is daily encreaſ- 
ing in the grandeur, the beauty 


city begins to ſhew ſigns of a laudible 
emulation, by the p — for erecting 


another bridge, nothing could be more 
ſeaſonable, and better ek to keep 


Jup this noble and uſeful ſpirit, than the 


ſhort DiscoURSE ON WHAT IS Nor 


DONE, AND ON WHAT MAY BE DONE, 
and that on the RAe or 
PARIS. 1 

| If there are any offended at the Fu- 
neral Elogium on the French officers 


who died in the laſt war, let them con- 
ſider, that their bravery in the battles 


in which they fell, heightens the glory 
of the conqueror, and that the praiſe 


beſtowed on the one, reflects a luftres 


on the other ; or rather, let them re- 
flect, that though political and com- 


mercial intereſts may make us conſider 3 
them as enemies, yet they were ſtil! 
our brethren ; and thus let us for a 


a moment 


ceſſary to take notice of the merit of — 


and a Per ge ftreets, and the 
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vi PREFACE. ' 
moment mingle with that love of 
our country, which ought to warm 


the breaſt of every Briton, that ge- 


nerous benevolence which knows no 
diſtinction of names and countries; and 
if we read with this ſpirit, we ſhall find 
that this piece is capable of affording a 
very high entertainment. 
As to the tranſlation, I have endea- 
voured to give the ſpirit of my author, 
to copy the flow of his ideas, to give the 
ſame turn to the expreſſion, and the 
fame warmth to the ſentiment. I have 
endeavoured, like him, to ſuit my ſtile 


d the ſubject, and as near as the diffe- 


rent idioms of the two languages would 
allow, to do it in his manner too, and 
what may be thought a ſtill harder taſk, 
I have ' cal to copy his wit, which 
with him is always natural, and as it 
ariſes from the ſubject, appears as if it 
flowed from his pen almoſt without de- 
fign. But how far I have ſucceeded in 
theſe bold attempts, muſt be left to the 
judgment of the reader: my defects J 
leave to the candor of the public, which 
I have already experienced, and which 
I now gratefully acknowledge. 
i Fa of E 
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sul Taxa SHER AA, 


The 18th of the month Schowl, in n the 
837th yeat of the Hegira, 


heart, light of the mind, I kiſs not the 
uit of thy feet, becauſe thou ſe dom walkeſt, 
or if thou doſt walk, it is on the carpets of ran, 
or with thy way ſtrewed with roſes; I here offer 
thee the tranſlation of a bock wrote by an an- 
cient ſage, who enjoying the happineſs of having 
nothing to do, had alſo that of amuling himſelf 
with writing the hiſtory of Zadig; a work 
which ſays more than it ſeems to ſay, I intreat 
thte to read, and to form a judgment of itz 
for tho' thou art in in the ſpring of life 3 tho”. 
every pleaſure is in ſearch of thee ; tho' thou 
aft lovely, and thy endowments add to thy 
beauty ; though thou art praiſed from the night 
till the morning, and from all theſe reaſons haſt 
a right to diveſt thyſelf of common ſenſe, yet 
thou haſt a mind filled with wiſdom, and an ima» _ 
gination extremely delicate: I have heard thee 
reaſon better than old derviſes with long a « 
| an . 


Des of all eyes, torment of every 
d 


xiv  EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
and pointed bonnets. Thou art diſcreet with- 
. out being diſtruſtful; mild and gentle without 
weakneſs; and beneficent with diſcernment ; 
thou loveſt thy friends, and makeſt thyſelf no 
enemies. Thy wit never borrows its charms 
from detraction; thou ſpeakeſt no ill, neither 
doſt thou do it, notwithſtanding the prodigious 
eaſe with which thou couldeſt do both. In ſhort, 
thy ſoul has always appeared as pure and fault- 
leſs as thy beauty. Thou haſt even a ſmall fund 
of philoſophy, which makes me imagine that 
thou wilt have a greater fondneſs than others for 
this work, the n of a lage. 


Tt was at firſt wrote in the ancient Challee, 
which neither thou nor I underftand ; from 
whence it was tranſlated into Arabic, to amuſe 
the celebrated Sultan Oulougbeg. This was at | 
the time when the Arabians and Perſians began | 
to write the thouſand and one nights, and the 

thouſand and one days. Oulaug found a greater 
pleaſure in reading Zadig; but the Sultanas were 
more fond of the thouſand and one, How can 
ye, faid the wiſe Ouloug, prefer ſtories void of 
ſenſe, and without a meaning? That, replied 
the Sultanas, is the yy reaſon e we are ſo 
fond of them. = 


I flatter myſelf, that thou wilt not reſemble 
them, and that thou wilt be a true Ouloug. I 
even hope, that when weary of general conver- 
ſations, which have a great reſemblance to the 
thouſand and ones, I may find a minute in 
* which I ſhall have the. honour of ſpeaking to 

thee in the voice of reaſon. Hadſt thou been 

” | ; | Thale Aris, 


' EPISTLE DEDICATORY. =v 
Thaleſtris, in the times of Scander ; hadſt thou 
been the queen of Sabea in the days of Slo- 
mon, thoſe kings would have viſited thee. 


I beſeech thee, celeſtial virtues, that thy plea- 
ſures may be without mixture, that thy beauty 


| may be durable, and thy happineſs without 
end. „„ ET | : 1 


= D I. 


AP PRO. 


APPROBATION. ÞÞ 
The underwritten, who have obtain- 
ed the reputation of learning, and 
even of being a man of wit, have read 
this manuſcript, which in ſpite of my 
ſelf, I have found to be curious, amu- 
fing, moral, philoſophical, and wor- 
thy of pleaſing even thoſe who hate 
romances. I have therefore decried it, 
and have aſſured the Cadi-Leſquier, 
that it is a moſt deteſtable perform- 


ance. | 
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CHAP. 3 
Tur Bino OF ONE Eve: ih | 


N the days of king Meabdar, there * at | 
- Babylon, a man named Zadig, born with a 
good diſpoſition, that was ſtrengthened and 
improved by education. Tho“ rich and young, 
| he had learnt to moderate his paſſions; he had 
nothing in him affected; he deſpiſed the oſtenta- 
tion of wiſdom, and knew how to pity the weax- 
neſſes of mankind, People were aſtoniſhed: at 
finding, that, tho' he bad much wit, he never ex- 
poſed, by his raillery, thoſe impertinent and ſedi» . 
tious diſcourſes, thoſe raſh ſlanders, thoſe ignorant 
deciſions, thoſe rude jeſts, and that vain ſound of 
words,. which, at Babylon, went by the name 
converſation. He had learnt, in the firſt book of 
Zeroaſter, that ſelf- love is a foot · ball ſwelled. with 
he wind, from whence tempeſts proceed when 
ver it is pierced. Zadig did not boaſt of his con+ 


raten 9 and of his bringing 
i B them 


not afraid of obliging the ungrateful, following | ] 
give 10 the dogs, tho' they ſhould growl at thee. He 


when the principal magi told him, with an inſult- 


damſel in Babylon. For her he had a ſolid and 


 bybn, under the palm trees that adorn the banks 


2 "TAD1G: ON, ©. 
them into ſubjection: he was generous : he was 


this great precept of Zeroaſſer, I hen thou eateſi, 


was as wiſe as it was poſfible; for he ſought to 
live with the wiſe: he was inſtructed in the 
ſciences known” to the antient Chaldeans: he 
was not ignorant of ſuch phyſical principles of 
nature as were then diſcovered; and knew as 
much of metaphyſics as has been known in all 
ages, that is, a very ſmall matter. He was firm- | 
Iy perſuaded, in ſpite of the philoſophy: of his | 
time, that the year conſiſted of three hundred | 
and ſixty-five days and an half, and that the ſun | 
was in the center of this planitary ſyſtem : but | 


| 
« 
ing haughtineſs, that he entertained heretical ſen- } 
timents, and was an enemy to the flate, for He 
believing that the ſun turned about its own” axis, d 


and that the year had twelve months," he was ti 


ſilent without anger or diſdain. | Ib. 
Zadig poſſeſſing great riches, and Wefoquently Wc: 


| many friends, having health, an amiable figure, or 


a mind juſt and moderate, ah a heart ſincere and 
noble, he imagined that he might be happy. He 
was to be married to Semira, who, by her beauty, 
birth, and fortune, was the moſt diſtinguiſhed$ 


virtuous affection, and ſlie loved him with the moſt] 
paſfonate tenderneſs. The happy moment ap: 
proached. in which they were to be united; when 
walking together towards one of the gates of Ha- 


of the Euphrates, they faw coming towards them 
men armed with ſabres and arrows. "Theſe were 


the attendants of young 8 nephew to a mi- 
: niſter; , 


* e 


LD ETLFIINY: 7 
niſter; and the concubines of his uncle had per- 
ſuaded him to believe, that he might ſafely do 
„whatever he pleaſed. He had none of the graces 
nor the virtues of Zadig; but believing that he 
d | 
C 


greatly excelled him, he was enraged at not be- 
ing preferred before him. This jealouſy, which 
e only ſprung from his vanity, made him imagine 
f WE that he loved Semrra to diſtraction. He reſolved . 
sto carry her away. The raviſkers ſeized her per- 


I! ſon, and in the heat of the encounter ſhe was . 


wounded: they made her blood flow, the ſight 
is of which would have moved to pity the tygers 
d of mount Emaus. She pierced the heavens with 
in her complaints: ſhe cried, O my huſband). 
ut my dear huſband! they force me from him 
t- whom I adore.” She was not concerned about 
n- ber own danger; her thoughts were only employ- 
or ed about her dear Zadig. He at the ſame time 
is, defended himſelf with all the ſtrength and reſolu- 
as tion which love and valour inſpire. Aſſiſted only 
by two flaves, he put the raviſhers to flight, and 
ly i carried Semira home ſenſeleſs and bloody; who, 
re, on opening her eyes, ſaw her deliverer. O 
nd AZadig]“ ſaid fhe, I have loved thee as my huſ- 
He“ band, I now love thee as him to whom I owe 
ty,“ my honour and my life.” Never was there a 
ed Wheart more inflamed than that of Semira's ; never 
nd did ſuch raviſhing lips expreſs ſuch moving ſenti- 
otWmcnts: her words were of fre; they were in- 
ſpired by gratitude for the greateſt of all benefits, 
and the moſt tender tranſports of a lawful af- 
Nection. Her wound was flight, and it was ſoon 
healed : Zadig was wounded in a more danger- 
dus manner; he was ſtruck by an arrow near his 
ye, Samira aſked nothing of the gods, but the 
ure of her lover: her cheeks were night and 
j B2 | 5 q 


241, OR, 
day bathed in tears: ſhe waited the moment 


and his friends were in the greateſt fear for his 
fight. They ſent even to Memphis, for the great 
phyſician Hermes, who came with a numerous 
retinue. He viſited his patient, and declared that 
he would loſe his eye, and predicted the day and 
hour when this fatal event would happen. - << If 
© it had been the right eye, ſaid he, I could 
<< have healed it; but the wounds of the left are 
„ incurable.” All Babylon, while they lamented 
the deſtiny of Zadig, admired the depth of the 
wiſdom of Hermes. Two days after, the abſceſs 
burſt of itſelf, and Zadig was perfectly recovered. 


dig did not read, but as ſoon as he could go out, 
prepared to viſit her on whom he founded his 
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fired to have eyes. Samira had been three days 


long ſick ; but at laſt reaſon prevailed over his 
aMiction, and the guilt of her he had tried, even 
ſerved to give him conſolation, _ | 
«« Since I have ſuffered,” ſaid he, © the effects of 

, ſuch cruel caprice, from a woman educated at 
& court, I am reſolved to marry a citizen.” He 
choſe Az:ra, a damſel of the greateſt wiſdom, 
and of the belt family in the city: he married 
her, and with her lived a month in all the de 


Lghts of the moſt tender union; yet he obſcrved 
5 chat 


S 


when the eyes of Zadig would obſerve her con- | 
cern; but his wounded eye was ſwelled up, 


hopes of happineſs, and for whom alone he de- 


5 in the country; and he learnt on the road, that 
i] this beautiful damſe!, having publickly declared, 
Ef that ſhe had an inſuperable averſion to one-eyed 
1 men, had that very night married Orcan. At 
ki this news he fell ſenſeleſs on the earth: he was 


Hermes wrote a book, in which he proved, that 
Aadig ought not to have been cured ; which Za- 


* 


— 
— 


that ſhe had a little levity, and a great propenfity 


do believe, that the young men who had the moſt 


engaging perſons, were always thoſe who had 
moſt wit and virtue. Fe 
CHAP. IL 
Tu Noe, 55 
NE day, when Aera had been walking, 
ſhe returned filled with rage, and uttering 
loud exclamations „ Why, O my dear wife, 
« art thou afflicted?ꝰ faid be. Who has been 
« able thus to diſturb thee? Alas, ſaid ſhe, 
* thou wouldſt have been equally enraged, hadſt 
thou ſeen what I have juſt beheld. I have 
been to comfort the young widow Ceſrou, who 


„„ within two days has raiſed a tomb for her huſ- 


© band, near the rivulet which runs by the ſide 
of this meadow. In her grief ſhe made a vow 
© to the gods, to ſtay at this tomb as long as the 
„ water of this rivulet flowed.”” © Well,” ſaid 
Zadig, „ this woman is worthy of eſteem; ſhe 
% loved her huſband with perfect ſincerity.” 
© Ah,” replied Axora, if thou hadſt known what 


5] © was her employment, when I went to pay her 


| © my viſit, thou wouldſt not fay ſo. What 
© was it, lovely Arora? he replied. * Was the 
© turning the ſtream of the rivulet?” Ar 
anſwered. by long invectives, and uttered ſuch 
bitter reproaches againſt the young widow, that 
Zadig grew offended at this oſtentation of virtue. 
He had a friend, named Cador, who was one 
of thoſe young men in whom his wife diſcovered 
more probity and merit than in any other. He 
made him his confident, and fecured as much as. 
polſible his fidelity, by a conſiderable preſent. 
V 3 3 Ar 
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 Azvra having ſpent two days in the country with | 
one of her friends, returned home on the third. 
Her domeſtics, who were all in tears, informed 
her, that her huſband died ſuddenly the night be- 
fore; that they had not dared to carry her this 
fatal news; and that they had juſt buried Zadig 
in the tomb of his fathers, at the end of the gar- 
den. She wept, ſhe tore her hair, and vowed 
that ſhe would follow him. In the evening, 
Cador begged to be permitted to ſpeak to her; 
and they both joined their lamentations. The 
next day they wept leſs; they dined together; 
then Cador informed her, that her huſband had 
left him the greateſt part of his wealth, and let 
her know, that his happineſs depended on his | 
» ſharing his fortune with her. The lady again 
burſt into tears, grew angry, became reconciled. i 
They ſat longer at ſupper than they had done at 
dinner, and they talked together with greater 
confidence. Aera made an eulogium on the 
deceaſed 3 but the confefled, that he had faults 
from which Cador was exempt. In the midſt off 
ſupper, Cador complained of a violent pain in his | 
fide. The lady afflicted, and eager to ſerve him, 
ordered the eſſences of flowers and drugs to be 
brought; and with theſe the anointed him, to try 
if any of them would aſſuage his anguiſh: ſhe 
was much concerned, that the great Hermes was 
not ſtill in Babylon, and condeſcended even to 
zub the fide on which Cador felt all his pain. 
«* Art thou ſubject to this cruel diſdorder?”” ſaid 
ſhe, in the voice of compaſſion. ** It ſometimes 
brings me even to the brink of the grave, re- 
« plied Cador, and there is but one ſingle remedy 
te that can give me eaſe; and that is, to apply to 


4 my * the noſe of a man who 1 is lately dead. 
5 This 
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Ss DIWYT: Þ* 
© This is a ſtrange remedy, ſaid Azora:”” Not 
cc more ſtrange,” replied he, than that of the ſa- 


„ chels of Arneu ® againſt the apoplexy.*” This 
| reaſon, added to the extraordinary merit of the 


young man, at laſt determined the lady. After 
&« all,” ſaid ſhe, ** when my huſband goes over the 


He bridge Tchimavar, the angel Aſrail will not 
« ſtop his paſſage, tho' his noſe be a little ſnorter 
„ in the next life than it was in this.“ She then 


took a razor, went to the tomb of her huſband, 


| bedewed it with her tears, and came near, that 


ſhe might cut off the noſe of Zadig, whom ſhe 
found ſtretched out in the tomb: Zadig then 


© aroſe, holding his noſe with one hand, and put- 


ting back the razor with the other. Axara, 
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laid he, “ do not cry out ' fo. loudly againſt 
young Cy/rou ; the project of cutting off my 
<« noſe i is ny to that of turning a alen! ER. 
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* Tus Doo AND THE Hoxer: hs 


F Adis found by experience, chat the firſt monthy 

of marriage, as it is written in the book of 
Zind, is the moon of honey; and that the ſecond 
is the moon of wormwood. He was ſometime 
after obliged to repudiate Azora, who became too 
hard to be pleaſed: he then ſought for happineſs 
in the ſtudy of nature. None, ſaid he, can 


* ow greater "ny than a CR who 


* There was. avichis this.) in n 0 ey 
Fir Who, in the Gazettes, curedand. Raa 


On by a little bag hung ay, the neck. 
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. teads in nis great book which God has placed 


culating how many drops of water flow. in a ſe- 


ſpiders, nor china ware of broken bottles; but 


for, What was extremely 


anſwered Zadig, I have never ſeen her, nor 


E A 516 O0 6 


before our eyes. The truths he diſcovers 
«<< are his own: he nouriſhes and exalts his ſoul ; 


de lives-i tranquility ; be fears nothing. from 


« men; and his tender twoule will not come to 
& cut off his noſe.” . = | 

Filled with theſe ideas, he retired to a houſe i in 
the country, that ſtood on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. He did not there employ himſelf in cal- 


cond of time underage arches of a bridge; or if 
there fell a cubgaline of rain in the month of the 

mouſe, more thaft in the month of the ſheep. He 
had no thoughts of making ſilk with the webs of 


he principally ſtudied 'the properties of animals 5 
and plants; and ſoon acquired a ſagacity that | 
made him diſcover a thouſand differences, where | 
other men ſee nothing but uniformity. 
One day walking near a ſmall wood, he aw 
one of the queen's eunuchs running towards him, | 
followed b . who d under 
the greate — hn and who ran "hore and 5 
there like 8 and was ſearching Ill . 
precious. Young ; 
5. man,” ſaid the firſt eunuch, . haſt thou ſeen the 
«queen's dog?” Zadig modeſtly replied, It 
is a female.” Thou art in the right, re- 
turned the eunuch - It is 2 very ſmall ſpaniel | 
«-bitch,” added Zadig; ſhe had ately: — 5 


. ed; ſhe limps on the left font before, and has 1 


«< yery long ears. * Thou haſt then ſeen her, 
faid the eunuch quite out of breath. No,” 


«6 + dif'T know that the queen had 8 bitch.” 
$233: = = 4 


DE ENT : a 
Exactly at the ſame time, by one of the ordi- 


E nary caprices of fortune, the fineſt horſe in the 


king's ſtables had eſcaped from a jockey in.the 
plains of Baby/on. The principal huntſman, and 


all the other officers, ran after him in as great a 


perplexity as the firſt eunuch after the bitch. 


| The principal huntſman addreſſed himſelf to Za 


dig, and aſked" if he had not ſeen the king's horſe: 
It is,“ replied Zadig, the ſwifteſt runner; he is 


five feet high, has very ſmall hooſs; the length: 


“of his tail is three feet and a half; the ſtuds on 
6 the bit are gold of twenty-three caracts ; his 


8 <© ſhoes are of ſilver.” ** What way did he 
„ take? Where is he?” demanded the huntſ- 
man. © I have never ſeen him,“ replied Za 
22g, nor have ever heard ſpeak of him.“ 
The principal huntſman and the firſt eunuch 
did not doubt but that Zadig had ſtole the kings 
horſe, and the queen's bitch. Fhey cauſed him 
to be conducted before the aſſembly of the grand 
deſterham, who condemned him to the knout, 
and to ſpend the reſt of his days in Sibaria. Scarce: 
was the ſentence paſſed, when the horfe and the 
bitch were found. The judges were then under 


the diſagreeable neceflity of reverſing their deci- 


[fon ; but they condemned Zadig to pay four hun- 


dred ounces of gold, for having ſaid that he had 
not ſeen what he had ſeen. He was obliged firſt 
to pay this fine, after which he was permitted to- 
plead his cauſe before the council of the grand 
deſterbam; when he ſpoke in theſe terms: 
Stars of juſtice, abyſs of ſciences, mirrors 
* of truth, who have the weight of lead, the in- 
flexibility of iron, the ſplendor of the dia- 
mond, and many of the properties of gold: 
lince I am permitted to ſpeak before this auguſt 
„ B 5 7 allem- 
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« aſſembly, I ſwear by Oremazes, that 1 have 
© never ſeen the queen's reſpectable dog, nor the 


« ſacred horſe of the king of kings. This is | 


*© what has happened to me: I was walking to- 


4 wards the little wood, where I ſince met the 
«© venerable eunuch, and the moſt. illuſtrious $ 
© huntſman, when I ſaw on the ſand the traces 
& of an animal, and eaſily judged that they were | 
s thoſe of a little dog. The light and long furrows i 
«© impreſſed on little eminences of ſand, between | 
«© the marks of the paws, made me know that it | 
«© was a bitch, whoſe dugs were hanging down, 
«© and that ſhe had therefore whelped a few days 
£ before. Other traces of a different kind, that 
« always appeared to have raiſed the ſarface of 
* the ſand, on the ſides of the marks of the 
fore feet, informed me that ſhe had very long | 
© ears. And as I remarked, that there was al- 
«© ways a fainter impreſſion. made on the ſand by 
one foot, than by the three others, from thence | 
86. I concluded, that the bitch of our auguſt queen 
«© was, if I may. be allowed to ſay it, a. little 


8 lame. 


* With regard to the horſe of the king of 
kings, you muſt know, that walking in the 
e Janes of this wood, I perceived the marks of 

% horſe-ſhoes : they were all at equal diſtances, 
& therefore E ſaid, that the horſe was in full gal- 
„ lop. The duſt on the trees in a ſtrait road, 
| ©© that was but ſeven feet wide, was bruſhed off 

a little both on the right and the left, at three 


de feet and a half from the middle of the road: 
de this horſe, have I ſaid, has a tail three feet and 


©©2 half long, which by its being whiſked to the 
right and the left, has ſwept away this duſt. 
I ſlaw under the trees that formed an arbor of 


— 


* fave 
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64 five feet in height, that the leaves of the 
branches were newly fallen; I knew that the 
<« horſe had touched them, and that he was there · 

fore five feet and an half high. As to his bit; 


'66 jt muſt be gold. of twenty-three caracts, for he 


& had rubbed its boſſes againſt a ſtone that] knew 
© to be a touch- ſtone, and which I have tried. 


I have judged, in ſhort, by the marks which. 


<© his ſhoes left on flints of a different kind; that 
& he was ſhod with filver.”” _ 

All the judges admired the profound and ſubtle: 
difcernment of Zadig. The news reached even 
the king and queen; nothing, was ſpoke of but 
Zadig, in the antichambers, in the chambers, 
and in the cabinet: and tho' many of the mag 
were of opinion, that he ought to be burnt as a 
ſorcerer, the king ordered, that the four hundred 
ounces of gold:he had been obliged to pay, ſhould: 
be reſtored to him again. The regiſter, and other 
officers, then went to his houſe with great forma- 
lity, to carry him his four hundred ounces: they 
kept back only. three hundred, fourſcore, and 
eighteen, for the expences of juſtice ; and their 
ſervants demanded their fees. 

Zadig ſaw how dangerous it ſometimes is to· 
appear too wiſe; and he firmly reſolved, that the 


next time he would not mention what he had 


ſeen. 1; 
An opportunity. ſoon offered; for a -priſoner of 


ſtate having made his 2 paſſed under the 


window of his houſe. Zadig was: examined, he 


made no anſwer; but as it was proved, that he 
had looked at him from his window, he was 
condemned to pay for this crime, five hundred 
ounces of gold; and, according to the cuſtom of 
Maes — thanked the judges for their.iduls 

B. 6 gence. 
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a misfortune is it to walk in a wood, through 
** which the queen's dog, and the king's horſe 


*© have paſſed ! how dangerous is it alſo to look | 
out of a window! and n ere nn b 


* ee in this life Wt: 


T HE ENVIOUS "wide 


a reſolved to comfort himſelf by philoſs- 


tered trom fortune. He had in the ſubutbs of 
Babylon a houſe adorned with great elegance, 


where he aſſembled all the arts and all the plea- | 
ſures worthy the attention of an honeft man. In 
the morning, his library was open to the learned; 


in the evening, his table was ſurrounded by good 


company; but he ſoon knew how dangerous it 
was to converſe with the ſons of ſcience. There 
aroſe a great diſpute on one of the laws of Zoroa/- 


ter, that forbids the eating of a griffin. How 
* ſhould he prohibit our eating a griffin, ſaid 
ſome of them, if this animal has no exiſtence?” 
It muſt neceſſarily exiſt,” ſaid the others, ** ſince 
$* Zoroafter will not allow it to be eaten.“ Za- 

dig ſtrove to make them agree, by ſaying, If 
*© there are griſfins, let us not eat them; if there 


are no ſuch things, we cannot eat them; and 
9 thus we ſhall all obey Zoroa/ter.” 


A learned man, who had compoſed thirteen 
wounds on the properties of the griffin, haſted 
to accuſe Zadig before one of the principal magi, 


named Yeber, the moſt fooliſh, and the greaveit 
wan of all the Eboldeans. This man would b bave 


- 3 im 


phy and friendſhip, for the evils be bad ſuf- 
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Impailed Zea to do honour to the fun, and when 
he had done it, would have recited the breviary 
of Zoroafter with greater ſatis faction. The 
friend Cador, (a friend of more value than a hun- 
dred magi) went to old. Yebor, and ſaid to him, 
« Long live the ſun and the griffins: take care 
« of puniſhing Zadig; for he is a ſaint, he has 
„ griffins in his inner court, and does not eat 
« them; and his accuſer is an heretic, who dares 
% to maintain, that rabbits have eloven feet, and 
« are not unclean.” „Well,“ ſaid ebor, ſhak - 


ing his bald head, we muſt impale Zadig en 


« having ſpoken diſteſpectfully of griffins, and 
c the other for having ſpoken r of 
e rabbit: But Cador put a- ſtop to the affair 
by means of a maid of honours. — whom he had 
had a child, and who had great credit in the col- 
lege of the magi. No body was impaled; where - 
upon many of the doctors murmured, and pre- 


ſaged the ruin of Babylon; Zadig ſaid to himſelf, 


On what does happineſs depend? I am perſe- 
6. cuted by every thing in this world, even on 
« account of beings that have no exiſtence.” 
He curſed: thoſe ſons of learning, and for the fu- 
ture reſolved to live with none but good company 
He aſſembled at his houſe the moſt worthy men 
in Babylon, and ladies of the greateſt beauty; he 
gave them delicate ſuppers, frequently preceded- 
by concerts of muſe, and always animated by 
| the moſt engaging converſation; from which he 
knew how to baniſh the eager deſire of appear 
ing witty, which is the moſt certain method f 
preventing it, and of ſpoiling the moſt agreeable 
ſociety. Neither the choice of his friends, nor 
that 2. the proviſions, were made by vanity; for 


in 5 __ he preferred the ſubſtance to the 
| ſhadow, | 


* * 7 - 
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ſhadow, and by this means he 
to which he made no pretenſions. © 


Oppoſite to his houſe dwelt Arimazes, a perſon 3 
puffed up with pride; who having never been able 
to obtain all the ſucceſs in the world he'fondly | 


wiſhed for, he revenged himſelf by his calumnies. 


Notwithſtanding his being rich, he found it dif- 
Ficult to obtain flatterers. He was provoked at the 
Tattling of the chariots, which the evening drew | 


to the houſe of Zadig; and was ftill more en- 


raged at the ſound of his praiſes. He ſometimes 
went to Zadig's, and ſat down at his table with- 
out being invited: as the harpies are ſaid to cor- 
rupt all the viands they touch, he there corrupted 
all the joys of ſociety. He one day refolved to 
give an entertainment to a lady, who, inſtead of 
accepting it, went to ſup at Zadigs. Another | 
time, talking with bim in the palace, they ac- | 
coſted a miniſter, who invited Zadig to ſupper, | 
and aſked not Arimazes. The molt implacable | 


Hatred has ſeldom a more ſol'd foundation. This 


man, who in Bab»len was called the Envieus, re. 
ſolved to ruin Zadig, becauſe he was called 2: | 
Happy. An opportunity for doing miſchief is 


46 found an hundred times in a day, and that of 


% doing good, only once in A year, amy the 


wiſe Zoroafter. 


Tune envious man went to ſee Ladie, who was | 


walking in his garden with two friends and a lady, 


to whom he faid many gallant things, without any | 


other intention beſide that of ſaying them. The 
converſation turned on a war the king had juſt 
happily concluded againſt the prince of Hircania 
his vaſſal. Zadig, who had ſignalized his courage 
in this ſhort war, beſtowed great praiſes on the 


king, but greater ſtill on the. lady; and 88 f 


obtained a feſpect 
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| | his nocket-book, inſtantly wrote four lines, which 


be gave to this beautiful perſon to read. His 

friends deſired him to let them ſee them; but 
modeſty, or rather a juſt degree of ſelf-love,. pre- 
vented him: for he knew that extemporary ver- 

ſes are never good, except in the opinion of thoſe: 
in honour of whom they are written. He there- 
fore tole in two the leaf on which he had been 
= writing, and threw: both pieees into a thicket of 
roſes, where his friends ſought for them in vain. 

= A ſmall rain falling preſently after, they returned 


1 | to the houſe: The envious man, who ſtaid in 


the garden, ſought till he found a piece of the leaf. 
lt had been torn in ſuch a manner, that each half 


; of a line formed a complete ſenſe, and even a 


verſe in a very ſhort-meaſure : but by-a chance 
ſtill more ſtrange, theſe lines were found to con- 


tain the moſt-injurious rec Wee the King, 
They ran thus: 


By os doug Ait e7rthb 
He s of the throne poſleſt,,  —_ ;Þ 
To peace and liberty, 

The enemy profeſt. 


| The envious man was happy for the firſt time 
in his life; for he had in his hands the means of de- 
ſtroying one who was worthy and virtuous. Filled 
with a cruel joy, he cauſed this ſatire, wrote by 
the hand of Zadig, to reach the king, and he 
was put in priſon, together with the lady and his 
two friends. His trial was ſoon. over, without 
his being ſuffered to ſpeak for himſelf When he 
came to receive his ſentence, the envious man 
threw himſelf. in his way, and told him aloud; 
chat his {ans were nk no value. * was * ä 
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of high treaſon, and at finding that a beautiful 
lady, and two of his friends, were detained in 


priſon for a crime of which they were entirely 
innocent. He was not permitted to ſpeak, be- 
cauſe his writing ſpoke. Such was the laws of | 
Babylon. They obliged him therefore to go to pu- 
niſhment through a crowd of ſpectators, brought 


together by their curioſity, none of whom durſt 


appear to pity him: they threw themſelves before 
him, to examine his countenance, and to fee if | 
he died with a good grace. His relations alone 
were afflicted ; for they could not inherit his 
eſtate. Three parts of his ſubſtance were con- 


fiſcated to the king's uſe, and the other was given 
to the envious man. 


Wben he was preparing for death, the king's 


ot flew from its cage, and ali ghted on a roſe - 
buſh in the garden of Zadig. A . had been 
driven thither by the wind from a neighbouring 


tree: and it was fallen on a piece of the written 


leaf of the pocket - book, to which it ſtucx; when 
the bird carried away the paper, and alighted 
with it on the knee of the monarch. The prince, 
feized with curioſity, read the words, which form- 


end not any meaning, and appeared to be the end- 


ings of a verſe. He loved poetry, and there is 
always ſome relief to be expected, when a prince 


ws a friend to the muſes. The adventure of his | 


— made him thoughtful. The queen, who 
_ abered what had been written on the picce 
of Zadie's pocket-book, ordered it to be brought. 
They examined the two pieces together, which 


INE bad wrote it: By 


Giſpleaſed at his being a bad poet, but he 
vas in deſpair at being condemned for the crime 


verfetly fitted each other. They then read the 
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x crimes of bla „Tue ſeen the earth 

* io * dyes made hell; 
He' $ of the throne poſſeſt who all their. power 
To peace and Forty, love now's the only ſoe, 
The enemy profeſt of mortals here below.” 


Sh, © Af 


The king gave ;maodiats orders, chat Zadig 
ſhould be brought before him, and that his two 
5 riends and the lady ſhould be releaſed from pri- 
Won. Zadig proftrated himſelf with his face to 
ü be Way before the king and queen, and moſt 
Wumbly begged pardon” for having made a bad 
3 wi be Þoke f ſo gracefully, and with ſuch wit 
and good ſenſe, that the king and queen deſired 
to ſee him again. They gave him all the wealth 
of the envious man, by whom he had been un- 
Huſtly accuſed ; but Zadig reſtored him back the 
whole, on which the envious man felt no other 
ſenſation than the pleaſure mat aroſe from his not = 
WJ baving loſt his ſubſtance; - The king 's eſteem far 
LZadig increaſed from day to day; he made him 
ſhare in all his pleaſures, and conſulted him in al 


upon him with a complaiſance that might be , 

the ſource of danger to her, to the king her auguſt 
27 conſort,” to Zadig, and to the kingdom. Zadig 
now began to believe,” that nog way not be ' 
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1 HE fine arriyed for celebrating a RF 
1 feaſt, which returned every five years. It 
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his affairs. The queen from that time looked Sw, 
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at the end of this period.; which of the citizens had 


| 
| 


| 


ORs 
4 
8 
1 


done the moſt generous action. The grandees and 


care of the city, made known the moſt noble ac- 


tions that had paſſed under his government. They | 
proceeded by votes, and the king pronounced the hi 
judgment. Perſons came to this ſolemnity from 


the extremities of the earth. The conqueror re- 


ceived from the hands of the-monarch a gold cup, 


adorned with precious ſtones : and the king ſaid 
theſe words: Receive this reward of thy gene- 


** rolity, and may the gods grant me many ſub- 


66 8 reſemble hee... BT: 
his memorable day aroſe, when the king ap- 


— 


peared on his throne, ſurrounded by the gran- 
. Jdees, the magi, and the deputies of all the na- 
tions who came to theſe games, where glory was 


acquired, not by the ſwiftneſs of horſes, not by 


ſtrength and activity of body, but by virtue. 
The fir ſatrape reported, with a loud voice, 
ſuch noble acts, whoſe merit might entitle their 
authors to this ineſtimable reward. He did not 
ſpeak of the greatneſs. of ſoul. with which Zadig 


had reſtored to the envious man the poſſeſſion of 
His fortune: this was not an action that deſerved 
to diſpute the prize. . 

Ne firſt preſented a judge, who having made 2 


citizen loſe a conſiderable cauſe, by a miſtake, 
for which he was not even reſponſible, had given 
bim all his eſtate, which was of the value of what 
= ome had lofl  : : 2 


He next produced a young man, who being 
deſperately in love with a damſel, whom he was 
going to marry, yielded her up to his friend, 


5 


whole paſſion for her had almoſt brought him *. | 


magi were thejudges. The firſt ſatrape who had the | 


on ob 
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. grave; ; and on parting with the damſel, he 
© alſo gave him her fortune. | 
He afterwards produced a ſoldier, who, in the 
wars of Hircania, had given a ſtill greater example 
of generoſity. The enemies ſoldiers took from 
him his miſtreſs, but while he was fighting in 
her defence, he was informed, that other Hirca- 
nians, at ſome paces diſtance, were carrying away 
his mother: he then quitted his miſtreſs with 
tears; he ran to deliver his parent. At laſt he 
returned to her he loved, and found her expiring. 
* © He reſolved to die with her; but his mother re- 
monſtrating, that ſhe had no other ſupport, no 
other protection but him, he had the courage to 
reſolve to live. 
be judges declared for this inter when the 
king ſpoke and ſaid: This action, and thoſe 
Vof the others, are very great; but they do not 
I © fill me with ſurprize: yeſterday Zadig per- 
formed one, that has raiſed my aſtoniſhment. 
had for ſome days diſgraced Coreb, REM mini- 
ce ſter and favourite. I complained of him in 
© violent and bitter terms; when all my cour- 
| © tiers aſſured me, that I was too mild; and 
e then Tpoke evil of Cereb. I aſked Zadig what 
Ide thought, and he dared to ſpeak well of him. 
I muſt own, that I have ſeen in our hiſtories, 
examples of perſons who have paid their own 
| ©© fortunes, to attone for an error; of thoſe who 
„ reſigned a miſtreſs, and who have preferred a 
| © mother to a woman tenderly beloved; but 
| © never have I read, that a courtier has ſp oken 
&« favourably of a Ie miniſter, the object of 
| * his ſovereign's anger. I give to each of thoſe, 
whoſe generous actions haye been juſt recited, 
. 1272 N 
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give to Zadig. 


which were very unuſus} in Bahlm. The me- 


4 2 f C 4 
— ' 


whom God had given knowledge and juſtice. It 


2 ZADIG; on, | | 
< twenty thouſand pieces of gold ; but the cup [| 


O king!“ ſaid Zadig, thou alone deſerveſt it 
& the cup: thou alone haſt behaved in the moſt 
& noble and uncommon manner, ſince, notwith- 
« ſtanding thy being a great king, thou waſt not 
< offended at thy flave, when he contradicted {Wot 
«* thy paſſion.” They all admired both the 

king and Za#ig. The judge who had given away 
his wealth, the lover who had beſtowed his miſ- Mpc 
treſs on his friend, the ſoldier who had preferred ME 


the ſafety of his mother to that of his miſtreſs, fa 
received the monarch's preſents, and ſaw their tt 


names written in the book of generous actions: te 
ZLadig had the cup, and the king acquired the re- 


putation of a good prince; which he did not long © 


enjoy. This day was celebrated by feaſts that Ji © 
laſted longer than the law preſcribed : tragedies | © 
were repreſented, that made the audience burſt © 
into tears, and comedies that excited laughter, 


mory-of it is ſtill preſerved in Aſia. Zadig then 
faid, e am at laſt happy.” But he was de- 


I. 


T uxꝝ JuDcMENTs, 


I7 OUNG as he was, he was eſtabliſhed the 
ſupreme judge of all the tribunals in the 
ire. He diſcharged this office, as a man to 


was from him that the nations received this grand | 
principle: that it is better to run the hazard of 
ſparing the guilty, than to condemn the inno- 


* 
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Y ent, His principal talent conſiſted in diſcover- 
Ing truth, which all men ſeek to obſcure. From 
Whe firſt days of his adminiſtration, he put this 


great talent in practice. A famous merchant of 


; [Babylon died in the Indie, who had made his two | 


ons joint beirs, after they had diſpoſed of their 


ſiſter in marriage; and left a thouſand pieces 
of gold to that ſon who ſhould be adjudged to 
? ſhave loved him beſt. The eldeſt built a tomb to 
Inis memory: the ſecond increaſed his ſiſter's 


portion by giving her a part of his inheritance. 


Every body ſaid, that the eldeſt beſt loved his 
father, and the youngeſt, his ſiſter; and that the 
E thirty thouſand pieces ought therefore to be given 
co the eldeſt. 
= Zadig cauſed them both to appear before him, 
None after the other. To the eldeſt he ſaid, 
Thy father is not yet dead, he is cured of his 
= « laſt illneſs, and is on his return to Baby 
dd be praiſed,” replied the young man, dur . 
„ his tomb coſt me a conſiderable ſum. Zadig 
7 afterwards ſaid the ſame to the youngeſt, when 
he replied, © God be praiſed, I will go and re- 
I © ſtore to my father all ] have; but I wiſh he 
= © may leave my ſiſter what I have given her.“ 
= < Thou ſhalt reſtore nothing,” ſaid Zadig, & and 
= © thou ſhalt have the thirty thouſand pieces, 
Thou art the man who beſt loves his father.” 


A young woman, who was very rich, had given 


BY a promiſe of marriage to two magi; and after 


W baving for ſome months received inſtructions from 


both, ſhe found herſelf with child. Each of them 


was ina of marrying her. *©* I will take him 


bor my huſband, ſaid ſhe, ** who has put mein - 


a condition to give a citizen to the empire. 


* It is I who have done the work, ſaid the one; 
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ſicians, and a maſter of the houſe, with ſix cooks 


_ particulars ſhould be inviolably obſerved, and this 
Was the manner in which they proceeded, 
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4c It is T who have had this advantage, ſaid thoſ 
other. Well,” replied ſhe, I will acknowledge = * ol 
4e for the infant's father, he who can give hin: 


3 


e the beſt education.” She was delivered of ah 


fon. Each of the magi were reſolved to give ni 
him inſtruction, and the cauſe was brought before 
Zadig. He obliged both the magi to come 
before him, and ſaid to the firſt, «<< What wilt! 
<< thou teach thy pupil?“ „ I will teach him,” 
ſaid the doctor, the eight parts of ſpeech, logie, 
© aſtrology, ontology, what is meant by ſub-Þ 
& ſtance and accident, the abſtract and the con- 
&« crete,” c. &c. c. I will endeavour to teach {Wai 
„% him, ſaid the ſecond, © to do juſtice, and to Wot 
„% render himſelf worthy of having many friends,” foi 
Zadig then cried, ** Whether thou art his father or be 
66 not, thou ſhalt marry his mother.” 2 
Complaints were every day brought to court th 
againſt the itimadoulet of Media, whoſe name 
was Irix. This was a great lord, who was not {Fiz 
really of a bad diſpoſition, but had been corrupted {vi 
by vanity and pleaſure. He ſeldom allowed any in 
body to ſpeak to him, and never to contradict int 
him. The peacock is not more vain, the pigeon {Wai 
more voluptuous, or the tortoiſe leſs ſluggiſh. He ref 


only aſpired after falſe glory, and falſe pleaſures. 
Zadig undertook to correct him. 


He ſent him, in the king's name, a maſter of J. 
muſic, with twelve ſingers, and twenty- four mu- 


and four chamberlains, who were never to leave 
him. The king's order was, that the following 


On the firſt day, as ſoon as the voluptuous 


Irix awaked, the maſter of muſic entered, fol- 
lowed 
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owed by the ſingers and players on inſtruments : 
Þ hen a piece of vocal and inftrumental muſic 
Pas performed, that laſted two hours; in which 
Ie following lines were ren wer three 
inutes: . : | 


y Happy lord, how vaſt thy merit! 

With thee Content ſhall fix her throne: 

Thy perſon's graceful, great thy ſpirit, 
tis earth's Joys are all __ own. 


. Aſter the cantata was performed, a chamber- 
1 Bain made him a ſpeech that laſted three quarters 
5 5 an hour, in which he particularly praiſed him 
Wor all the good qualities he wanted. The ſpeech 
being ended, they conducted him to table, by 
the ſound of: inſtruments. The dinner laſted _ 
three hours: as ſoon as he opened his mouth to 
peak, the firſt chamberlain ſaid he was in the 
right; ſcarce had he pronounced four words, 
when the ſecond chamberlain cried, that he was 
in the right. The two other chamberlains burſt 
into loud laughter at every ſmart thing Irix had 
Waid, or ſeemed willing to ſay. After dinner they 
repeated the cantata. 

The firſt day appeared dekivinus's kin thought 
2 be king of kings honoured him according to his 
merit: the ſecond ſeemed leſs agreeable; the 
Pic was burthenſome; the fourth was inſupport - 
able; the fifth was a puniſhment. In ſhort, diſ- 


. turbed at hearing them always ſinging, While 
: earth's joys are all thine own; with hearing it al- 
ways ſaid, that he was in the right, and at being 
: artangued every day at the ſame hour, he wrote 
Wo court to beſeech the king to recal his chamber- 
; n, his mulicians, and his maſter of the hold; 
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hold ; and promiſed, that from thence forward h 
would be leſs vain, and apply more to buſineſi 
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He grew leſs fond of adulation, had fewer feail; 
and was more happy; for as it is ſaid by Saddri. 
d Always pleaſure is no pleaſure. | 
Zadig every day ſhewed the ſubtilty of his pe 
nius, and the goodneſs” of his heart; he ua 
adored by the people, and beloved by the king 
The firſt misfortunes of his life added an increa 
to his preſent felicity ; but every night he had | 
dream, that filled him with uneaſineſs. He im 
gined that he laid himſelf down on a heap offi 
dry herbs, among which there were prickly one 
that greatly incommoded him; and that after 
wards he repoſed himſelf in the ſofteſt manner of 
a bed of roſes, from whence there proceeded i 
| ſerpent, that wounded him to the heart with iti 
ſharp and envenomed tooth. Alas! ſaid he, 
have long lain en theſe dry and prickly herbs 
« I am now on the bed of roſes, but what ſhall 
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CHAP. VI. 
JzAaLovsy. 


2 Adig's misfortune ſprung even from his hap- 
£4 pine(s, and more particularly from his me- 
rit, He every day converſed with the king, and 10 
Marte, his auguſt conſort. The charms of bi o 
Converſation were redoubled by that deſire cine 
pleaſing, which is to the mind what dreſs is to Wi 
beauty. His youth and graceful appearance in- te 
ſenſibly made an impreſſion on 4/tarte, which at 
frſt the did not perceive. This paſſion grew ani 
flouriſhed in the boſom of innocence, Wo 

. ears 


— 


— 
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fearleſs, and without ſcruple, freely indulged the 
pleaſure of ſeeing and hearing a man who was 


3 e ul hes huſband and the ſtate 3. ſhe, without 


ceaſing, boaſted of it to the king; ſhe ſpoke of 
it to her women, who even went beyond her in 


el their praiſes; every thing ſerved to ſink into 
ber heart the arrow which to her was impercep- 
idle. She made preſents to Zadig, in which 


4 there was more gallantry than ſhe imagined ; ſhe 
thought only of ſpeaking to him like a queen 


pleaſed with his ſervices, and ſometimes her ex, 


Bo prefiions reſembled thoſe of a woman in love. 


Marte was much more beautiful than that 


13 Samira, who had ſuch a hatred for one · eyed 


0 men, or that other woman who had been wil» 
lug to cut off the noſe of her huſband, The 


2 familiarity of Afarte; her tender diſcourſes, at 


WT which ſhe began to bluſh ;' her eyes, which tho“ 
WT ſhe ſtrove to turn away, were ſtill fixed on his, 
7 lighted a fire in the heart of Zadig, at which 


be was aſtoniſhed. He endeavoured to extin- 
© euiſh it: he called to bis aſſiſtance that philo- 
bpb, which had always been his ſupport ; 
yet drew nothing from it, but empty know- 
8 ledge, and received no confolation, _ | 


— 


Duty, gratitude, and violated majeſty, pre- 


ſented themſelves to his mind as avenging 
"gods: he ſtruggled, he triumphed ; this vic- 
Wory, which he was obliged every momei t to x- 
Wobtain, coſt him many groans and tears. He durſt 
not ſpeak to the queen with that ſweet and de- 
Wlighiful freedom, that bad appeared to both at- 


tended with ſo many charms; his eyes were co- 


Nvered with a miſt 3 his diſcourſe was uncon- 
nected, and had the appear ance of conſtraint ; he 


cait 


* 


burthen Which he was no longer able to deal 


de more imptudence, as ſhe does not believe he 


"caſt down bis hs: 264 as in ite of hin 
ſelf, his eyes were turned towards Aftarte, theſß 
met thoſe of the queen bathed in tears, fon 
_ whence there iſſued arrows of flame: they ſeem 
ed to ſay to each other, we adore, and fear [ZR 
love ; we both burn with a fire which we bot 7 
condemn: - 4 
Zaaig left her orc with a mind unſettid 
and diſmayed, and his heart oppreſſed with | 
Amidſt the violence of his agitations, he mn 
ed his friend Cador to diſcover the ſecret, juſt a 
man, who having long ſupported the fits of WM 
91 8 diſeaſe, makes his anguiſh known by WF 
? which its redoubled ſharpneſs e fra; 
- bly: and by the cold ſweats which bang on 0 [1 
SR..." Ft 
«*c 1 have already diſcovered,” ſaid Cadifn 
«the ſenſations thou wouldſt fain have conces ; 
sed from thyſelf; the paſſions ſhew themſeli 
de by ſigns which will not ſuffer us to be ni 
„ taken. Judge, my dear Zadig, ſince I hi 
% read thy heart, whether the king will 
« diſcover a ſenfation ſo offenſive to him.. 
"<6 has no other fault than that of being the ml 
<6 jealous of mankind. Thou wilt reſiſt i 
s paſſion with greater ſtrength than the que 
4% WII combat hers, becauſe thou art a philog 
« pher, and becauſe thou art Zadig. A 
“ is a woman, ſhe ſuffers her looks to ſpeak wk 


ri 


« felf to be yet guilty. Unhappily affure 
er innocence, ſhe neglects the neceſſary 00 
e ward appearances. I tremble for her, 
«* cauſe ſhe has nothing to reproach herſelf wi 


: D-E S'T1 NY Ky 
If you were both agreed, you would deceive. 
„ all eyes: a riſing paſſion which we endea- 
( vour to ſuppreſs, makes itſelf known; but 
ce love, when gratified, is eaſily concealed.” 

Zadig trembled at the propoſal of betraying 
the king his benefaCtor; and never was he 
more faithſul to his promiſe, than when guilty 
MF with reſpet to him, cf an involuntary crime. 
Mean while, the queen ſo often pronounced 
dhe name of Zadig, with her face cover- 
ed with bluſhes; ſhe was ſometimes ſo ani- 
W mated, at others ſo much at a loſs when ſhe 


{ WE ſpoke of him in the preſence of her huſband ; 
and was ſeized with fo deep a thoughtfuineſs, 
when he was abſent, that the king was troubled. 


He believed all that he ſaw, and imagined all 
chat he did not ſee. He more particularly re- 
marked that his wife's ſhoes were blue, and that 
ei the ſhoes of Zadig were alſo blue; that his wife's 
18 ribbons were yellow, and that Zadig's bonnet 
vas alſo yellow, "Theſe were terrible progno- 
WW ftics for a prince of delicacy. In his exaſperated 
WE mind ſuſpicions turned into certainty. ML 
Alu the ſlaves of kings and queens are ſo many 
pies over their hearts. They ſoon diſcovered 
that Aftarte was tender, and that Maabdar was 
jealous, The envious man had not cor- 
Wrccted his diſpoſition; for the flint does not 
erow ſoſt, and venomous animals always pre- 
eve their poiſon : the envious man, I ſay, wrote 
an anonymous letter to Moabdar ; the infa- 
mous recourſe of a perverſe mind, which is 
always deſpiſed, but which at this time had its 
W-ticct, becauſe it ſeconded the fatal ſentiments 
| * that 


\ 
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that tore the prince's heart. In ſhort, he 9 
longer thcught of any thing beſides the mann 
of his revenge. He one night reſolved to poiſuſ 
the queen, and to make Zadig die by the boy: 
ſtring; his revenge was to be executed at break 
of day, and the order was given to a mercik{; 
eunuch, employed in executing his acts of ven 
. geance, There was then a little dwarf in th 
king's chamber who was dumb, but not dea 
He was ſuffered to go where he pleaſed ; he wa 
like a domeſtic animal, a witneſs of what pal: 
in the greateſt ſecrecy. This little mute hat 
an extraordinary affection both for the queen 
Zadig. He heard with as much ſurprize 
horror, the order given for their death; but wh 
method could he take to prevent the effects 
this dreadful ſentence that was to be executed i 
2 few hours? He could not write, but he 
learnt to paint, and knew how to form a 
| ſemblance. He ſpent a part of the night 
drawing what he would make the queen unde 
ſtand. His deſign repreſented the king agitat 
with fury, who ſtood in a corner of the pictu 
giving orders to his eunuch; a bowſtring ant 
cup were placed on a table, and in the midſt oft 
picture was the queen expiring in the arms of |t 
women, and Zadig ſtrangled at her feet. I 
Horizon repreſented a riſing ſun, to ſhew ti 
this horrible execution was to be performed 
the light given by the the firſt rays of Aurn 
As ſoon as he had finiſhed this piece, he ran 
one of Aflartès women, awaked her, and mi 
ber underſtand, that ſhe was that very inſtant 
carry this picture to the queen. 5 


DESTINY... 
In the middle of the night there was a knock- * 
Ting at Zadig's door; he was awaked ; a note 
vuas given him from the queen; he doubted whe- 
ther he was not in a dream; he opened the let- 
ter with a trembling hand: but what was his 
BT ſurprize, and who can expreſs his conſternation 
and deſpair, when he read thefe words? © Fly 
enge at this very inſtant, in which they are going 
(to take away thy life, Fly, Zadig, I order 
e thee, in the name of a fatal paſſion which I 
have always ſtruggled againſt, and which I at 
| „ laſt conftefe, when on the point of expiating it 
by my death. I have not been guilty z but 
« I find that I am doomed to die like a cri- 
« minal.” 5 
Zadig had fcarce the power to ſpeak, He 
ordered Cador to be called, and without utter-- 
ing a word, gave him the paper. Cador forced 
bim to obey, and immediately to take the road 
to Memphis. If thou ſhouldſt dare to go in 
( © ſearch of the queen, ſaid he, © thou wilt 
e © haſten her death: If thou ſhouldſt ſpeak to the 
oy © king, thou wilt infallibly ruin her. I with 
take upon myſelf the charge of her deſtiny : 
* follow thine own. I will ſpread a report 
„that thou haſt taken the road to India. I 
will ſoon follow thee, and let thee know what 
« ſhall have paſſed in Babylon.” . 
Cador, at the ſame moment, cauſed two of ao 2 
ſwifteſt dromedaries to be placed at one of the 
private doors of the palace : he made Zadię 
mount the one that was to carry him, tho' he 
was ready to expire: he was accompanied by a 
ſingle domeſtic, and ſoon Cador, plunged in 
| aſtoniſhment and grief, loſt ſight of his friend. 
C 3 | This 
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This illuſtrious fugitive being arrived on the 1 


brink of a hill, from whence he might take a 


view of Babylon, he turned his eyes to the 
queen's palace, and fainted away. He recover. 
ed his ſenſes only to ſhed tears, and to w th for | 


death. At length, after having employed bis 


thoughts in contemplating the deplorable deſtiny 


of the moſt amiable woman, and the greateſt 
queen upon earth, he for a moment turned his 
vs on himſelf, and cried, <* What then is 


„ human life? O virtue, . thou ſerved 


* me! I have been baſely betrayed by two wo- 
men, yet a third, who is innocent, and more 
* lovely, is on the point of being murdered, 
„Whatever good I have done, has been to me 
« ͤconſlant ſource of diſappointment and mi- 


„ ſery: I have been only raiſed to the height of | 


„ orandeur, that I might fall down the moſt 
« horrible precipice of misfortune. Oh, if I had 
« been wicked like others, I ſhould like them 
« hive been happy!“ Diſturbed by theſe fatal 
reflections, with his eyes covered with the veil 
of grief, with the paleneſs of death on his coun- 
tenance, and his ſoul plunged in the blackeſt de- 
ſpair, he continued Eis journey towards Egypt. 


CHAP. VIII. 


TRE WoMAN BEATEN. 


- gbr directed his courſe by the ow The 
conſtellation Orion, and the ſhining dog: ſtar 
gu'ded him towards the pole of Canetæa. He ad- 


+1 _ - rired thoſe vaſt globes of light which only ap- 


Pear to our eyes as ſaint ſparks, while the mY 
| hic 
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which in reality is but an imperceptible point in 
nature, appears to our fond imaginations as ſome- 
ne {thing ſo great and noble. He then repreſented. 
Ito himſelf men as they really are, as inſets that 


r. 0 5 
or devour each other, on a little atom of duſt. 
is This image ſeemed to annihilate his misfortunes, . 


y © by making him retrace the nothingneſs of his. 
being, and that of Balplan. His ſoul launched 
8 forwards even into infinity, and contemplated, 
while detached from his ſenſes, the immutable 
© order of the | univerſe, But when at läaſt he re- 
turned to himſelf, and entering again into his 
own heart, he thought that Aſtarte had perhaps 
died for him, the univerſe vaniſhed from his. 
8 ſight, and he ſaw nothing throughout all nature 
but Aarte dying, and Zadig unfortunate. As 
he delivered himſelf up to this flux and reflux of 
ſublime philoſophy, and diſtreſſing ſorrow, he ad- 
ranced towards the frontiers of Egypt, and his 
faithful domeſtic was already in the firſt hamlet, . 
where he was ſeeking a lodging for him. Mean 
while Zadry walked towards the gardens which 
& bordered the place, when he ſaw at a {mall dif- 
g tance from the highway, a woman in tears, 
who called heaven and earth to her aſſiſtance, 
and ha man in a violent rage who followed her: 
be already came up with her; ſhe embraced his 
knees; but he gave her blows and reproaches. 
He judged by the violence made uſe of by tie 
| Egyptian, and the reiterated 'entreatics. for par- 
don ſutteted by the lady, that the one was jca- 
bous, and the other unfaithful. But when he 
| had conſidered the woman, who was an exqui- 
ſite beauty, and who had even ſome little reſem- 
blance to the unhappy. Harte, he felt himſelf 
25 e filled 
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filled with compaſſion for her, and horror for | 
the Ezyptian, © Help me,” cried the to Zaaig, | 


with the deepeſt Gghs: take me out of the 
„hands of the moſt barbarous man living: favs 
« me, fave my life.” At theſe cities Zadig ran 
ro throw himſelf between' her and this barbarian, 
He had ſome knowledge of the Egyprian lan- 
guage, and ſaid to him in that tongue; If 
tl ou haſt any humanity, I conjure thee to 
„% pay ſome regard to her beauty and weakneſs ; 
„% how canſt thou be fo enraged at the maſter- 
piece of nature, who lies at thy feet, and 
«© who has no defence but her tears“. Ah, 
e ha?” faid this madman, ** thou loveſt her 
too, and I will be revenged on thee.” On 


his ſaying theſe words he left the lady, hem 
he had before held with one hand in her hair; 


and taking bis lance endeavoured to wound the 
Rranger, He who was in cold blood, eafily a- 
_ voided the blow aimed by the enraged Egyptian: 
he ſeized the lance near the iron with which it 
was armed. The one ſtrove to draw it back, 
the other to wreſt it from him. It broke in 1 
hands, The Egypiian drew his ſabre: Zadig 
armed himſelf with his. They attacked each 
other, This gave a hundred precipitate blows ; 
that warded them off with addreſs. Mean 
while the woman fat on the ground re-adjuſting 
her head-dreſs, and looking at the combatants. 
The Egyptian was more robuſt than his adver- 
fary ; Zadig was more expert. This fought 
hke a perſon whoſe arm was conducted by his 
judgment; that, like a man whoſe blind rage made 
him deal his blows at random. Zadig cloſed 
and diſarmed him; and while the Egyptian be- 
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came more furious, and attempted to throw him- 


ſelf upon him, he ſeized him, preſſ d him cloſe, 


( threw him down, and holding his fword to his 


breaſt, offered to give him his life. The Egyptian 
maddening with rage, drew his poignard, and 


| wounded the conqueror at the very inſtant when 


he granted him his pardon ; when Zadig exaſpe- 


| rated, plunged his ſabre into his boſom, at which. 
the Egyptian, giving an horrible cry, expired.“ 
Zadig then advanced towards the lady, and ſaid 
with a ſubmiſſive voice: * He has forced me to 
„ kill him; I have revenged thy cauſe : and thou 
art delivered from the moſt furious man I have 
; © ever ſeen: what more wouldſt thou have me 
„do for thee?” „Die villain,” ſhe replied, «« I 
= © would have thee die: thou haſt killed my 
= © lover; I wiſh I wes able to tear thine heart. 
Thou hadſt indeed a ftrange kind of a lover, 
replied Zadig, „ he beat thee with all his 
„ firength ; and he would have taken away my 


&« life, becauſe thou hadft conjured me to aſſiſt 


„ thee.” „ wiſh he had beat me ſtill,“ re- 
| plied the lady, caſting forth bitter cries; „ 
well deferved it; I had made him jealous: 


* would to heaven that he was now beating. 


me, and that thou waſt in his place.“ Za- 
ig, more ſurprized, and more angry than he 
had ever been in his life, ſaid, © Woman, not- 
= © withſtanding all thy beauty, thou deſerveſt that 
I ſhould beat thee in my turn, but I ſhall 
not take the pains to do it?“ Oa this he 
remounted his dromedary, and advanced towards 
be town. Scarce had he began to ſet forward, 
when he turned back at the noiſe made by four 
| couriers of Babylon, w. 


came riding full ſpeed. 
TY et One 
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One of them on ſeeing the woman, cried : It 
2 ſhe herſelf: ſhe reſembles the deſeription - | 
* that has been given us.” They did not 
trouble themſelves with the dead man, but im- 
mediately ſeized the lady ; who inceſſantly called 
out to Zadig, ſaying, „Help me once more, 

| © generous ſtranger :' I beg pardon for having il 
& entreated thee : help me, and I will be thin: 
« as long as I live.” Zadig was now no longer 
in the humour of fighting for her. Call up- 
« on ſome other for aſſiſtance, he replied, i 
c thou ſhall not again entangle me by thy cun- 1 
e ning.” Beſides, Zadig was wounded, hi a 
blood was ftill flowing, he had need of 21 
ance; and the fight of four Babylmians, pro- 
bably ſent by king Moabdar, filled him wiſh 
inquietude. He therefore advanced haſtily t- 
wards the town, at a loſs to conceive the reaſonſſ - 
of four couriers from Babylon coming to take thi 
Egyptian woman; but be” was fill more aſtoniſh- 


| * at her behaviour. | 1 
CHA P. IX. 
SLAVERY. 


\N * emaring the Egyptian hamlet, he wat d 

ſurrounded by the people. Every one fait 
„That is he who has carried away the beau 
4 tiful Miſſouß, and has juſt aſſaſſinated Cletofi, 
„% God preſerve me, ſaid he, from ever cal 
« rying away your beautiful Mi, auf; ſhe is t 
« capricious for*me: and with reſpe& to C 
«© te, I have not aſſaſſinated him; I have on 
4 ly fought in my own defence,” He reſolved 
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« to take away my life, becauſe 1 humbly 
WT «© begged that he would ſhew 'mercy to the 
„ lovely Miſſou, whom he beat in the moſt 
„ cruel manner. I am a ſtranger, who come 
to ſeek for ſhelter in Egypt; and there is not 
"F< the leaſt appearance of probability, that in 
coming to entreat your protection, I ſhould 
begin with carrying away 4 ans and 21 
„ ſaſſinating a man.“ 
Pie Epyptians were then juſt and humane: 
8 The people conducted Zadig to'a houſe in the 
W town... They began by drefling his wound, and 
Hat laſt they examined him and his domeſtic 
W ſeparately, in order to ſearch out the truth. 
They diſcovered © that Zadig was not an 
"= Lafſaflin ; but as he was guiley of Pilling the bloed 
"BE of a man, the law condemned him to be a ſlave. 
bey fold his two dromedaries for the advantage 
of the town. They divided amongſt the inha- 
"BE bitants the gold he had brought, and his perſon 
ua; expoſed to ſale in the market-place, as well 
ss that of the companion in his journey. They 
were bought by an Arabian merchant named. 
Sec; but the ſervant being more fit for - fa- 
WF tigue, was fold at a much higher price than his 
W maſter, There was no Compariſon between the 
wo men. Zadig was therefore à flave ſubor- 
(inate to his fervant: they were linked together 
by a chain ſaſtened to their feet, and iu this 
We condition they followed the frabian merchant 
to bis houſe, Mean while Zadig comforted Nis 
Wy {<rvant, exhorted him to patience, and Jecord- 
ing to cuſtom made reflections on human fe. + 
1 I fed? ſaid he, „that the unhappineſs of my 
Sa * aan th ur: an effect on creme 3 thing in 
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<6 which J have had voy concern 1 hitherto 3 


been conducted in a very ſtrange manner. I 
have been cordemned to pay a fine for hav. 
ing ſeen the traces left by the feet of a dog; 


I have ſuffeted the fear of being impaled on 


account of a griffin; I have been ſent to exe. 
« cution for making verſes in praiſe of the king; 
I have been on the point of being ſtrangled, 
becauſe the queen has ſpoke to me with mild- 
neſs; and here am I a flave with thee, becauf 
a drutiſh fellow has beat his miſtreſs. Che 
up, and do not loſe thy courage; all this per 
haps will have an end: if it be neceſſary for hel 1 
Arabian merchants to have ſlaves, why ſhouli ; 
not I be one as well as another, ſince I ani 
a man as well as another? This merchanilf 
will not be void of pity; it is neceſſary ful 
him to treat his ſlaves well, if he would real f 
. advantage from them.” He ſpoke thus, yet 
in the bottom of his heart he was employef | 
about the fate of the queen of Babylon. 
Saetoc, the merchant, ſet out two days after for 
Arabia Deſerta, with his ſlaves and his came 
His tiibe dwelt towards the deſart of Oreb, aud 
' » the way was long and painful. Sztec, while on th 
toad, ſet more value on the ſervant than tief 
x.after, becauſe the firſt was more expert in load 
ing his camels; and all the little marks oN 
A ſtindtion were given to him. A camel die 
within two days jourrey of Oreb; when tif 
. burden he had carried was divided and lace 
on the backs of all his fervants. Setoc laugtlf 
at ſeeing all his flave; walk ſtooping forwa 
Zadig took the liberty to explain the cauſe, an 
i» inform him of the laws of the balance. TI 
mercha 
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toll merchant was now filled with aftoniſhment, and 


: began to look upon him with another eye. 
= When Zadig, finding that he had excited his 


1 curioſity, redoubled it, by informing him of 
many things that were not foreign to commerce 


0 1 the ſpecific gravity of metals and commodities 
onder an equal bulk; the properties of many uſe- 
ful animals, and the means of rendering thoſe ſuch 


bat were not ſo. In ſhort, he appeared to 


him as a ſage, and Setoc gave him the preference 


to his companion, for whom he had ſuch an 
f. cftcem. He treated him well, and had never 
7 reaſon to repent his indulgence. : 


Being arrived amidſt his own tribe, Setoc 4 


n manded the payment of five hundred ounces of 
8 filver, which he had lent to an Hebreu in the 


preſence of two witneſſes ; but theſe witneſſes be- 


ing dead, and the Hebrew ſatisfied of the impoſ- 
all bility of proving the debt, looked on the mer- 
2 chant's money as his own, thanking God for 

7 having given him the means of defrauding an 
Arabian. Setoc told his uneaſineſs to Zadigy 


who was become his council. In what place,” 

= faid Zadig, didſt thou lend thy five hundred 
= * ounces to this infidel ? On a large flone near 
mount Oreb,” replied the merchant. «<« What 
ais che character of thy debtor ?“ ſid Zadig. 

« That of a knave,” replied Setac“ © But 1 
„ aſk, whether he be lively or phlegmatic, cau- 
« tiaus or imprudent.“ He is of all the bad 
% paymaſters, ſaid Setoc, the moſt lively 
« fellow 1 ever knew.” © Well,” ſaid Za 
dig, ** permit me to plead thy cauſe. * Setoc con- 
ſented, and Zadig having cited the Hebrew to the 

tribunal, 'poke] thus before the judge: 2: 0 3 
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« lar of the throne of equity, I come to de. 
% mand of this man, in the name of my ma- 
& ſter, five hundred ounces of ſilver which he 


“ will not repay him.“ „ Haft thou any wit- 
“ neſſes? ſaid the judge. « No, they ate 


« dead; but there remains. a large ſtone on 
N. which the money was counted, and if i it pleaſes 
% thy grandeur to order the one to be ſought 


<< for 3 I hope that will bear witneſs. The He. 
981. brew and I will ſtay here and wait till it 
e comes; and I will end for it at the expence 
« of Setoc, my maſter”. I moſt willingly 


« conſent,” replied the judge, and ſet himſelf 
to diſpatch other affairs. 

At the end of the audience, the judge ſpoke 
0 Zadig, Well,“ ſaid he, „thy ſtone is not 
yet come?“ Then the Hebrew, laughing, 


replied, s Shouldſt thou ſtay here till to-morrow, 


W thou wouldſt not even then ſee the ſtone ; it 
<< js above ſix miles from hence, and it would 
< require fifteen men to moveit.” I have well 
e aid,” cried Zadig aloud, that the ſtone 


ell bear witneſs, Since this man knows 


40 where it is, he conſelles that it was upon that 
<< the money was counted.“ The Hebrew, now 
- diſconcerted, was ſoon conſtrained to confeſs the 
truth; when the judge ordered, that he ſhould 
be faftencd. to the, ſtone without meat or drink, 
till he had reſtored the five hundred ounces, which 
were ſoon paid. The ſlave, Zadig, and tte 
ſtone, were held in 1 great —_— in Arabia. "30 
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CETOC ee made his lave his intimate 
friend. He grew as fond of bim as the king 


1 of Babylon had been; and Zadig was happy be- 
| cauſe Setoc had no welt. He diſcovered -in' his 


maſter a natural propenſity to goodneſs, and 


L ſnd: him a man of probity, and good ſenſe; 
but he was ſorry to ſee, that, according to the 
| ancient practice in Arabia, he adored the hoſt of 
heaven, that is, the ſun, moon, and ftars. He 
& ſometimes ſpoke to him of it with much diſcre- 
tion. In fine, he told him, that they were like 
other bodies, and no more deſerved his homage, 
than a tree or a rock. © But,” faid Sztoc, 
„ theſe are eternal beings, from hom we de- 
{ ©« rive all our advantages; they animate nature 
| © they regulate the ſeaſons; they are beſides ſo 


« far from us, that we cannot help revering 


| © them.” © Thou receiveſt more advantages,” 
| replied Zadig, from the waters of the red-ſea, 
„which carry thy merchandiſe to the Iadies. 


« Why may it not be as ancient as the ſtars 7 


„ And if thou wilt adore what is at a diſtance 


from thee, thou oughteſt to adore the land of 
« the Gangaridies, which is at the extremities - 


“ of the earth.“ „ No,” ſaid Setoc, & the ſtars 


« are too bright for me not to adore them.“? 
The night came, Zadig lighted a great num- 


355 of candles in the tent in which he was to 
| ſup with Sztoc, and as ſoon as his patron appear- 
"ed, he threw: himſelf on his knees before theſe 


lighted 


lighted tapers, and laid; 60 e and ſhining 

@ brightneſs, be always propitious to me.” Hay. | 
ing uttered theſe words, he ſat down to table 
without regarding Setoc. ©* What art thou do- 
„ ing there, ſaid Setoc, filled with aſtoniſh- 
ment. I a like thee,” replied Zadig, I 
t adore theſe candies, and negle their maſter if 
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<< and mine.” 8 
. Setoe comprehended the profound ſenſe of this = 


apologu2. The wiſdom of his ſlave entered into 
his ſoul ; he no longer burnt incenſe to created 
beings, but adored the Eternal who made them. 
The Arabians had at that time a frightful 
cuſtom, that was originally brought from Sy- 
thia, and which being eftabliſhed in the Indie 95 
by the credit of the Brachmans, threatened to in- 
vade all the eaſt. When a married man was 
dead, and his well- beloved wife would be eſteemed 
holy, ſhe byrned herſelf publickly on the body 
of her huſband. This was a ſolemn feftiva}, 
called, the funeral pile of widowhood, and the I 
tribe in which moſt women had been burnt, was 
held in greateſt reſpect. An Arabian of the 
ſame tribe as Setoc being dead, his widow, named 
 Almona, who was very devout, made known 
the day and hour in which ſhe would throw ber. 
ſelf into the pile, amidſt the ſound of drums and 
trumpets. Zadig ſhewed Sete how contrary 
this horrible — was to the welfare of the 
human race, that young widows ſhould be every 
day ſuffered to burn themſelves, who were ca- 
pable of giving children to the ſtate, or at leaſt 
of educating thoſe they had already; and he 
forced him to acknowledge, that he ought, if it 


was in bis power, to aboliſh. ſo barbarous. ? 
cuſtom. 
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: uſtom. Sale replied, « It is more hk A * ot . 
F< ſand years fince women were in poſſeſſion of 
F< the right of burning themſelves 3 who amongſt 
aus can change a law conſecrated by time? 
Is there any thing more reſpectable than an 
ancient abuſe?” Reaſon is more ancient, 
Heplied Zadig. Speak to the chiefs of the 
f ? 0 tribes, 3 I will go and find the young wi- 
dow. 
He was | preſented to her, and after having i in- 
N Laden himſelf into her mind by praiſes on her 
be ty, aſter having told her what a pity it 
was that fire ſhould be put to ſo many charms, 
the praiſed her for her conſtancy and courage. 
g FThou muſt ſurely have loved thy huſband ex- 
i © tremely,” ſaid he. I loved him not at 
all,“ replied the Arabian lady. He was a 
* brote, he was always jealous ; the man was 
inſupportable; but I have firmly reſolved to 
throw myſelf on his funeral pile. There 
F muſt, to all appearance, ſaid Zadig, be a 
very delicious pleaſure in being burnt alive.“ 
Oh lit makes nature ſhudder,” ſaid the lady; 
but that is to be overlooked, I am a de- 
votee; I ſhould loſe my reputation, and all 
the world would deſpiſe me, if I did not burn 
= myſelf.” Zadig having made her confeſs that 
be burrit herſelf to pleaſe others, and ſatisfy 
per vanity, talked to her a long time, in ſuch a 
manner as to make her a little in love with life, 
nd even proceeded fo far as to inſpire her with 
ome degree of good will for him who ſpoke to 
er. What woulſt thou do, ſaid he, if 
the vanity of "Ow thyſelf Mould not T9 
„ vai 
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& vail?” « Alas l“ ſaid the LS 9 1 belicr 
% ſhould deſire thee to marry me.?“ 3 1 
Zadig was too much filled with the TR «| 1 
Aarte, not to elude this declaration ; but he went 
that very inſtant to the chieſs of the tribes, told 
them what had paſſed, and adviſed them to make] 
a law by which a widow ſhould not be permitc/ſf 
to burn herſelf, till ſhe had converſed with 2 
young man for an entire hour, Since this tim: 
no lady has burnt herſelf in Arabia. And they 
were oblized to Zadig alone for deſtroying i in one 
day, a cruel cuſtom that had laſted fo many ages v4 
| He was then the benefactor of Arabia.” —" ; 
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TOC could not ie bimſelf om th 
man in whom dwelt wiſdom ; he led him u 
the great fair of Balzora, hither the rich 
merchants in the earth repaired, It was a ſenſi 
conſolation to Zadig, to ſee ſo many men of di 
ferent countries reunited in the ſame place. 
ſeemed to him as if the univerſe was a great f 
mily aſſembled at Balzora. The ſecond day, 
fat at table with an Egyptian, an Indian, an i 


habitant of Cathay, a Greek, a Celtic, and mah 4 
other foreigners, who in their frequent voyage g. 
to the Arabian gulf, had learnt enough Arabic u fo 
make themſelves underſtood. The Egyptian MM 6, 
_ peared greatly exaſperated : * What an abominB ac 
* ble country is Balzera,” ſaid he, they ns BY 
© refuſe me a thouſand ounces of gold on t w. 


| 2 beſt ſecurity» in the world!“ «© How is that 
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ad Seta, “On what ſecurity have they refuſed. 
thee this ſum ?** On the body of my aunt,” 
&olied the Egyptian. © She was the braveſt wo- 
man in Zgypt; ſhe always accompanied me; 
& ſhe died on the road; I made her one of the 
& fineſt mummies we have amongſt us, and in my 
own country, I might have whatever I plea- 
BS ſed, by giving her as a pledge, It is very 
13 ages that they will not here lend me a thou- 
1 I ſand ounces of gold on fo ſolid a ſecurity.“ 
a Re was now going to vent his rage on an ex- 
| i ellent boiled ſowl, when the Indian, taking 
i Sim by the hand, cried in a ſorrowful manner; 
Ah! what art "thou going to do?” To eat 
this fowl,” ſaid the man who owned the mum 
, „ Pray abſtain from it, ſaid the Indian: 
it is poſſible that the ſoul of the deceaſed may 
have paſſed into the body of that fowl, and 
thou wouldſt not ſure expoſe thyſelf to the 
danger of eating thine aunt. The dreſſing of 
b ſovls is a manifeſt outrage on nature. What 
"BE doeft thou mean by thy nature and thy fowls,” 
bed the choleric Egyptian? „We adore a 
bull, and yet eat heartily of beef.” © Adore 
a XY dull! is it poſſible?” cried the man who 
me from the Ganges. There is nothing ſo 
poſſible,“ returned the other; it is an hun- 
i dred and thirty-five chouland years ſince we 
"WE firſt did fo, and no body amongſt us have 
found fault with it.” A hundred and thirty- 
five thouſand years!“ ſaid the Indian; © this 
account is a little exaggerated : it is but four- 
ſcore thouſand ſince India was peopled, and 
we are certainly more ancient than you; Bra- 
ma prohibited our eating cows before Jew put 
* them 
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them on your altars, or your ſpits.” *<* Trl 
% Brama is a pleaſant ſort of an animal, to be 


% compared to our Apis,” ſaid the Eeyptian.| | 
What mighty matter has thy Brama done?” | 
The Bramin replied, TI he who learnt® 
* mankind to read and write, and to whom the} 
«© whole earth is indebted for the game at cheſs.” | 
© "Thou deceiveſt thyſelf,” ſaid a Cha/dean whit 
ſtood near him; we owe theſe great benefits tu 
the lh Oannes; and it is juſt that we ſhouliſ 
«© pay our homage to none but him, All te 
«© world will tell thee, that he is a divine being, 
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« that he had a golden tail, with the head of 


man, and that three hours every day he lei 
the water to preach on the land. Every bod 
knows that he had many children, who wen 


kings; I have his picture at home, Which | ; 


revere as I ought. One may eat as much be 


as one will ; but it is ſurely a very great in . 


piety to rer fiſh ſerved up at table. Beſide 8 


thou art both of an origin too ignoble, an 
too recent, to diſpute with me about an } 
thing: the nation of the Egyptians reckon 


only an hundred and thirty-five thouſand yea 


and the Indians boaſt ods of fourſcore thou 


ſand, while we have almanacs of four thou 


ſand ages. Believe what I tell thee, 
nounce thy follies, and I will give to each 
beautiful picture of Oannes.” : 
The man of Cathay ® joining in the diſcourl 
faid, I greatly reſpect the Egypt ians, the Chi 
hs owes, the Greeks, the Celtics, Brama, | 9 
& bull Apis, and the beautiful fil Oannes ; b 
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« it is poſſible that Li + or Ten, as he is com- 
% monly called, is ſuperior to all the bulls and 
Z < fiſhes. I will ſay nothing of my country; it 

« js as large as the land of Zgypt, Chaldea, and 
« the Indies together. I ſhall not diſpute about 
« antiquity, becauſe it is ſufficient if we are 
„ happy; but if it was neceſſary to ſpeak of al- 
4 manacs, I ſhould ſay, that all Aa takes ours, 
and that we had very good ones before Arith- 
e metic was known in Chaldea. ig 
= <© Ignorant mortals as you are,” cried the 
I Greek, have ye never learnt that Chaos is the 
= © father of all, and that form and matter have 
put the world in the ſtate it is in?“ This Greek 
ſpoke for a long time; but he was at laſt inter- 
= rupted by the Celtic, who having drank much 
while the others were buſied in the diſpute, 
thought himſelf more learned than all the 
others, and ſaid with an oath, that there were 
none but Teutath and the Miſletoe of the Oak; 


* 


— 1 


K n 


1 


that were worth the trouble they were giv- 
ing themſelves; that for his part, he had al- 

vways miſletoe in his pocket; that the Scythians 
his anceſtors were the only men of worth, that 
had ever appeared in the world ; that they had 
indeed ſometimes eat men; but that that was no 
Wy reaſon why they ought not to have a great reſpect 
| for his nation; and that, in ſhort, if any one ſpoke 
evil of Teutath, he would teach him how to be- 

have himſelf, The quarrel then grew warm, 
and Setac ſaw the moment when the table would 


| + Chineſe words. The firſt, properly | fignifies 
67 or Reaſon, and the laſt Heaven, 4 alſo 
94. | 1 ; 2 . 
Ec: be 
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be ſtamed with blood. Zadig, who had ken 9 
Wh, during the whole diſpute, at laſt aro 
He firſt addrefled himſelf to the Celtic, as to t 
"moſt furious, told him he had reaſon of his ſide 
and defired ſome miſletoe ; he praiſed the Gr. 4 
for his eloquence, and ſoftened every exaſperatei + 
mind. He ſaid but very little to the man of Ca 
thay, becauſe he had been the moſt reaſonable d 
all. At laſt he ſaid, Friends, you were goin 4 
to quarrel with each other about nothing, iſ 
«© you are all. of one mind.” At this word thei» 
all ctied out together. Is it not true,” ſaid K 
to the Celtic, that you do not adore this miſl:Wt 
c toe, but him that made the miſletoe and ti 
oak.“ Certainly,” replied the Cellic. An 
thou, the Zgyptian, thou probably reverciif 
in a certain bail, him who has given us ali 
horned cattle?” Les, ſaid the EgyprianWd 
The fiſh Oannes,” continued he, .** ougil 
to yield to him who made both the fea an 5 
fiſhes.” *©* Agreed,” faid the CHaldean. T 
Indian and Cathaian,” added he, << acknow 
ledge, like all the reſt, a firſt principle.” © 
have perfectly underſtood the admirable thing 
the Greet has faid ; but J am ſure he alſo 2 
"knowledges a ſuperior being, on which fora 
4 and matter depend.” The Greet, whom the 
© all admired, ſaid that Zadig had exaQly penetia 
ted his thoughts. 0 Yoo are then all of cn 
„% mind,” replied Ladig, and there is no roo 
"for quarrelling,” They all embraced him, 
1 after having ſold his commodities at a ve! 
high price, reconducted bis friend. Zadig to. hi 


tribe, who learnt, on his arrival, that he ba 
beet 
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3 DE STINY. „ 
1 been tried in his abſence, and that be was to be 
1 burnt * aJlow, fire. 

c H A P. XII. 
Tas Renvez vous. 


Ir Jilin his journey to 8 the prieſts 
3 of the ſtars reſolved to puniſh” him: The 


precious ſtones and the ornaments of the young 


. owe whom they ſent to the funeral pile, be- 


0 Jonged to them; the leaſt thing they could do 
ten was to burn Zadig for the ill office he had 


done them, They therefore accuſed Zadig of 


baving erroneous ſentiments with reſpect to the 


Ibeavenly hoſt : they depoſed againſt him, and 
F {wore that they had heard him ſay, that the ſtars 


add not ſer in E's ſea, This frightful blaſphemy 


made the judges tremble; they were ready to tear 
their veſtments when the heard theſe impious 
words; and they would doubtleſs have done it, 


i Zadig had had wherewithal to pay them for 


E new ones; but in the exceſs of their grief they 


of were contented with condemning him to be burnt 
{Wat a flow, fire, Setoc, reduced to deſpair, in vain 


employed his credit to ſave his friend; he was 
ſoon obliged to be filent. The young widow 
Almona, who had conceived a great fondneſs for 
life, for which ſhe was obliged to Zadig, reſol- 
ved to draw him from the funeral pile, which 
he had made ber ſenſible was abuſed, She revol- 
ved her deſign in ber head without ſpeaking” to 
any body, Zadig was to be executed the next 
dy, and (our! had LE the night in Which r 
ui! 
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could fave him: let us behold the method t: 
by this prudent and charitable woman. FR 
She 133 herſelf; heightened her beau 
by the richeſt and gayeſt apparel, and went i 
demand a ſecret. audience of the chief prieſt i 
the ſtars. When ſhe ſtood before this venere 
old man, ſhe ſpoke to him in theſe term 
« Eldeſt ſon of the great Bear, brother to tif 
© Bull, couſin to the great Dog,” (theſe wei 
the titles belonging to this prieſt) I come if 
: « truſt thee with my ſcruples. 1 am mui F 
„s afraid that I have committed an enorm 
crime, in not burning myſelf on the func 
& pile of my dear huſband. In reality, what 
«© I worth ſparing ? periſhable fleſh, that is alu 
8 dy entirely dried up.“ On ſaying cheſe word 
_ the drew up her long ſleeves of ſilk and ſhewyii 
her naked arms that were of an admirable fon 
and a dazzling whiteneſs. 4+ Thou ſeeſt, (ff 
7 Tp ſhe, that theſe are little worth.” . The 300 77 
tiff found that his heart told him, that they wa 
worth a great deal: his eyes ſaid fo, and iff 
mouth confirmed it; he fwore that he had nei 
in all his life ſeen ſuch lovely arms. Ala 
ſaid the widow, *© theſe arms may not be quif 
© ſo bad as the reſt; but thou wilt confeſs th 
„ my neck was not worthy of the leaſt regarli 
She then diſcovered the moſt charming boſ 
that nature had ever formed. A roſe-bud on 
apple of ivory when compared to that, we 
' have appeared like madder on the wood of t 
box tree, and the whiteneſs of new-waſhed lau 
would have ſeemed of a duſky yellow. Ti 
neck, thoſe large black eyes which Jlanguiſt 
with the ſoft _— of a tender fire, thoſe ch 
animi 
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animated with the moſt lovely purple, mixed 
with the whiteneſs of the pureſt milk; her noſe. 
9 which had no reſemblance to the tower on Mount 
$ Lebanon; her lips that were as two borders of-- 
coral encloſing the moſt beautiful pearls in tbe 
Arabian Sea, made the old man fancy he was 
but twenty; and with a trembling voice he utter- 
ed a tender declaration. Almona ſeeing him en- 
famed, deſired him to pardon Zadig. Alas!“ 
W faid he, lovely fair one, though I ſhould grant 
( thee his pardon, my indulgence. would be of 
no ſervice: it is neceſſary that it ſhould 
“ be ſigned by three others, my brethren.” . 
„Siga it, however,” ſaid Almona, © I will do 
(it freely,“ ſaid the prieſt, 5 on condition that 
„ thy favours ſhall be the price of my readineſs: 
to ſerve thee. Thou loadeſt me with ho- 
W** nour,” ſaid Almona; only be pleaſed to 
come to my chamber after the ſun ſhall ſet, 
and as ſoon as the bright ſtar Sheat ſhall ap- 
pear in the Horizon. Thou wilt find me on a 
froſe. coloured ſopha embroidered with filver, 
"WF when thou mayeſt uſe thy ſervant as ſhall ſeem. 
good to thee She then went out, carrying 
With her the, ſignatures, and left the old man 
ull of love and diſtruſt of his abilities. He ſpent 
Wc reſt of the day in bathing, be drank a liquor 
ompoſ&d of the cinnamon of Ceylon, and the 
precious ſpices of Tidor and Ternate, and wait - 
d with | . e till the ſtar Sheat began to ap- 
ear. 
In the mean time the lovely Aumona went to 
be ſecond pontiff. He aſſured her, that the ſun, 
e moon, and all the fires in the firmament 
vere but as B meteors in compariſon of 
TH | Ta her 
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 Hercharms. She demanded the fame favour of him, 
and he propoſed to grant it at the ſame price. 
She {ſuffered herſelf-to be overcome, and appoint- |! 
ed the ſecond pontiff to meet her at the riſing of 
the ſtar Algenib. From thence ſhe paſſed to the 
third, and to the fourth prieſt, ſtill taking a ſig- | 
g. and making the . from ſtar to 
r. | 

She then ſent for the judges to come. to her 
houſe on an affair of importance. They accord. 
ingly repaired thither, when ſhe ſhewed them the 
four names, and told them at what price the 
prieſts had ſold the pardon of Zadig. Each 
f them arrived at the hour preſcribed; each was 
greatly ſurpriſed at finding his brethren, and more 
ſtill, at ſceing there the judges before whom his 
ſhame was manifeſt. Zadig was ſaved, and Ser: 
was fo charmed at the N of Almond, that he 
made her his wife. Zadig now departed, having 
thrown himſelf at the feet of his fair deliverer: 
Setoc and he ſeparated from each other with tears, 
ſwearing an eternal friendſhip, and promiſing that 
the firſt of the two who ſhould raiſe a 3 88 
fortune ſhould divide it with the other. 3 
Zadig travelled by the fide of Mria, con- 
ſtantly thinking on the unhappy Marte, and re- 
fleQiing on the fate which ſcemed obſtinately bent 
on ſporting with him, and making him the ſub- 
ject of new perſecutions. ** What,” ſaid be, 
„ four hundred ounces of gold for not having 
% ſeen a dog; condemned to loſe my life for 
& four lines in praife of the king; ready to be 
% ſtrangled becauſe the queen looked kindly upon 
«© me; reduced to ſlavery for having ſuccoured 1 


„ weman who: was beat; and on the 42 of 
4 being 
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@« being burnt, for having ſaved the lives of all 
e the young widows in Arabia J“ 


I 5 | 
aer. xm. 


N his arriving on the frontiers which ſepa- 
i rate Arabia Petrea from A/Jjria, he paſſed 
|. ear a pretty ſtrong caſtle, when he beheld ſome - 
ermed Arabians ſally out of it; by whom he 
| immediately e z theſe cried out: 
All you have belongs to us, and your perſons 
are the property of our maſter.” Zadig an- 
ed by drawing his ſword; his ſervant, who 
ras a man of courage, did the ſame. T 
1 Jathrew the firſt Arabians who fell upon them; 
Peir number redoubled; they were not aftoniſh- 
$1, but reſolved to die ſighting. Two men 
1 kirk againſt a multitude, and ſuch a combat 
' Ppuld not be of long continuance. The maſter 
the caftle, whoſe name was Arbogad, having 
gen from a window the prodigies of valour per- 
med by Zadig, felt his mind filled with 
feem; he deſcended in haſte, and came him 
F to call off his men, and to deliver the two. 
avellers. $* Whatever paſſes over my lands is 
mine,“ ſaid he, „ as well as what I find in 


e, the lands of others; 3 but thy bravery ſhall 
. exempt thee from the common law.“ He 
of 


en made him enter into his caſtle, ordering his 
to treat him kindly, and in the evening 
"ag ſupped with Ar begad. 

0 3 WT he lord of the caſtle was an Hrabian robber 3 
8 ot e à multitude of bad actions, he ſome 
a D 2 : times 
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times performed thoſe that were worthy of 
praiſe ; he plundered - mankind with a furious 
Tapacity ; he alſo behaved with great liberality, 
He was intrepid in action, of an eaſy acceſs, a 
debauchee at his table, gay amidſt this debauch- 
ery, and above all, had a free and open 
frankneſs: he was pleaſed with Zadig, the gaiety 
of whoſe converſation lengthened the repaſt, 
Arbagad at laſt faid, „I zdviſe thee to enrol MW 
<< thyſelf under me; thou canſt not do bet- Wi 
«< ter; my occupation is not a bud one, and 
thou mayft one diy become what I am at pre- 
« ſent.” 1 defire to know,” ſaid Zadiy, 
% how long thou haſt exerciſed this noble pro- 
„ felhon ?”” From my moſt tender youth”, 
returned this mighty lord, I was ſervant to 
« an Arabian, when my ſituation was inſup- 
<< portable; I was then in deſpair at ſeeing that 
« in the earth, to which all men had an equal 
s claim, my deſtiny had given me no portion, 
«© I told the cauſe of my vexation to an old 
4 Arabian, who ſaid unto me, My ſon, do nl 
« deſpair, there was formerly a grain of ani 
« which lamented its being an atom unknnwn | 
ce the deſarts; but at the end of ſome years it li 
«© came a diamond, and is at preſent the brigit 
« eft ornament in the crown of the king «of i 
% Indies. This diſcourſe made an impreſhnl 
„ upon me; I was the grain of ſand; I ri 
« ſolved to become the diamond, and began bl 
4 ftealing two horſes; I affociated to my 
% companions; I put myſelf in a conditia 
4c to rob ſmall caravans; and thus, 
6 little and little, leſſened the diſproportid 
ce there at firſt appeared between me and otid 

| a | « m 
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« men. I had my ſhare of the good things of 
EY «© this world, and was even recompenſed with 
LY « uſury for what I had ſuffered,” I was 
c now greatly reſpected, and became the cap- 
tain of a band of robbers, This caſtle T ob- 


ee tained by violence ; the ſatrape of Aſyria te- 


"ET 
— 


- 


ſolved to diſpoſſeſs me, but I was already too 


rich to have any thing to fear; for by giving 


WW <4 maſter.” 


money to the ſatrape, I preſerved this callle, 
and encreaſed my poſſeſſions: he even made 
 « me treaſurer of the tributes which Arabia Pe- 
I! © trea pays to the king of kings. I diſcharge 
| © my office of receiver, but not that of pay- 


The great deſterham of Babyln ſent hi- 


1 ther, in the name of king Maabdar, an inſig- 
1 © nificant fatrape to fee me ſtrangled. This man 


| © arrived, bringing with him his maſter's oiders. 
was informed of every thing, and cauſed 


W © to be ſtrangled in his preſence the four perſons 


he brought with him to pull the bow ſtring, 
after which J deſired to know what he was 
If © to have obtained by ſtrangling me. He replied, 


b that his fees would have amounted to about 
We © three hundred pieces of gold. I mide bim 
M8 © fee clearly that he would gain more by ſtaying 


[with me; I made him an inferior rcbber ; 
and he is at preſent one of my beft and richeſt 


We © officers. Believe me, thy ſucceſs will be as 


“ great as his. Never was there a better feaſon 


for robbery, fince Moabdar is killed, and all 


. Babylon is in confuſion.” ©4* Moabdar killed!“ 
ſaid Zadig, „ then what is become of queen 


tio Aſtarte? I cannot inform thee,” replied 


drbogad : All I know is, that Moabdar loſt 
55 D 3 0 a 
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his ſenſes, and was killed ; that Balylm i is 
moſt dangerous place, and that all the empir| 
is laid waſte. There are ſome fine ſtroke 
yet to be taken, and, for my ports 'T hawif 

© performed thoſe that are admirable.” © But 
the queen,” ſaid Zadig, art thou unac- 
uainted with the fate of the queen? „ 
have heard ſomething of a prince of Hirca-· 
nia, replied he, <* if ſhe was not lain in the 
tumult, ſhe is probably one of his concu- 
bines ; but I am more curious about obtain- 
ing booty, than of news. I have taken many 
women in my excurſions, but I keep none di 
them; when they are beautiful, I fell then 
dear, without enquiring who. they are: no- 
thing is given on account of rank, and a 
ee queen who is ugly, will never find any one 
_ inclined to buy her: perhaps I may have ſold 
the queen 4/tarte, or perhaps ſhe may be 
© dead; but that is of little importance to me, 
„and. F think thou haſt no more reaſon to trou- 
dle th) felf about it than I have.” In ſpeak 
ing this; he drank fo large a draught, that h 
* confounded all his ideas to ſuch a degree, that 
Zadig could gain no farther information, He 
remained ſtunned, oppreſſed with grief, and im. 
moveable. 44 continued drinking, m : 
ſtories, inceſſantly repeated that he was the mo! 
. happy of all men, and exhorted Zadig to be 
come as happy as he. In ſhort, intoxicated 
the fumes of wine, he ſunk into a tranquil fleep 
while Zadig paſſed the night in the molt vie 
lent agitations. What, faid he, the king 
has then loſt his ſenſes | he is Milk I cat 


«© not help lamenting his fate, The empire 
: 5 9 486 torn 
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„ torn in pins and this robber is happy. 


« fortune! O deſtiny! A man who lives 8 
« rapine is happy, and the moſt lovely of all 


By < nature's works has perhaps periſhed in a fright- 
Z | 6, ful manner, or lives in a flate worſe than 


death. 0 Harte“ "What is become of 


W <4 thee 2” 


n ed lie onda oF dens e 
all thoſe he met in the caſtle ; but all were buſy, 


ö and nobody made him any anſwer. During the 


night a new robbery had been committed, and 
ey were dividing the ſpoils. All he could _ 


E tain in this tumultuous confuſion, was the 
miſſion to depart, of which he took — | 
& without delay, and ſet out with a mind plunged 
in doleful reflections. 


Zadig proceeded with his A agitated, 


] Jiſturbed, and wholly employed on the unhappy 
Marte, on the king of Babylon, on his faithful 

friend Cador, on Arbogad the happy robber, on 

che woman he found ſo capricious, whom the 

WW Potylonians had ſeized on the confines of Egyt, 


and in ſhort, on all the diſappointments, and all 


W the misfortunes he had experienced. 


CH A „ 


Tun FISHERMAN. 


approached the banks of a ſmall river, ſtill 


| A” in leagues Gam the caſtle of drbgad, he 


| lamenting his deſtiny, and conſidering himſelf-as 


the moſt unfortunate man living. He there ſaw 
a fiſherman lying by the water-ſide, ſcarcely 


ee with his weak and trembling hand a 
D 4 net, 


net, which he ſeemed to abandon, and liftins 
up his eyes towards heaven, I am certainly 
s the moſt miſerable of all mankind,” ſaid the 
fiſherman 3 ** I have been in every bodies opi- 
nion the-moſt famous de aler in cream cherſt 
in all Babyin, and yet I am ruined. I had 
the moſt beautiful wife that a man in my 
s flation could poſſeſs, and by her I have been 
* forſaken. There ſtill remained my poor 
„ houſe; I. have ſeen it pillaged and deſtroyed. 
* J * taken ſhelter in a cabbin; I ha ve no 
„other reſource beſides fiſhing, and yet I can- 
not catch one fiſh. O my net I I will no 
more throw thee into the water, it is myſelf 
will throw into it.“ On his ſaying theſe 
words, he aroſe, and advanced forward, in the 
poſture of a man who was going to throw him- 
ſelf into the ſtream, in order to put an end to 
his life. What,” ſa'd Zadig to himſelf, “are 
«© tnere men more unbappy than I ?” His eager- 
- neſs to ſave the fiſherman was as ſudden as thi 
_refleQion. He ran to him; he ſtopped him ; he 
examined him with an air of pity arid compal- 
ſion. We ſeem to be leſs unhappy when we 
have companions in our misfortunes. Accoid- 
ing to Zoroafter, this is not thro' a malignant 
diſpoſition; but thro' neceſſity: for we then find 
ourſelves drawn to an unfortunate perſon as to 
our own likeneſs. The joy of the happy would 
be an inſult ;. but two men in diftreſs, are like 
two weak and flender trees, which leaning to- 
gether, ſupport each other ; and mutually for- 
tify themſelves againſt the ſtorms that blow « 
around them. Why,” ſaid Zadig to the fiſl- « 


| an. doeſt thou _ under thy antofortunes * c 
| 6c Bec auſe © 
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« ] made, by my wife's aſſiſtance, the beſt 


cream Cheeſe in the empire of Per/ia. Queen 
| « A/tarte, aud the famous miniſter Zadig, ad- 

| © mired them extremely. I ſent to their houſes 
| « fix hundred cheeſes, and one day went to the 
| & city to be paid, when I was informed on my 
arrival in Babylon, that the queen and Zadig 
| « had diſappeared. I ran to the houſe of the 
lord Zadig, whom J had never ſeen, when 1 
found there, the archers belonging to the grand 
e deſterham, who being provided with a royal 
licence, plundered it with great loyalty and or- 
„ der. I flew to the queen's cooks, when ſome 
of the lords of the mouth, told me that ſhe was 
dead; others faid that ſhe was in priſon, others 
&« preterd.d that ſhe was fled ; but all aſſured 
me that they would not pay for my cheeſe, 
e then went with my wife to the lord Orcan's; 
„ for he was one of my cuſtomers; and we 


*« begged his protection in our diſgrace. He 


“ granted it to my Wife, and retuſed it to me. 15 


She was whiter than the cream cheeſes that 
began my misfortune, and the luſtre of the 


| © purple of Fyre is not more ſhining than the 
*« carnation which animated this whiteneſs ; for _ 


© this reaſon Orcan detained her, and drove me 
* from his houſe. I wrote to my dear wife a 
*« l:tter of defperation. She ſad to the porter, 
© Ha, ha! I know the man who writes to me; 


J have heard ſpeak of bim: they ſay he makes 


excellent cream cheeſe, let him bring me 


* ſome, and he ſhall be paid.” 


3 ce In 


Sil 97 
t Becauſe I find no means of relief,” replied 
be. I have been the moſt conſiderable perſon 
* in the village of Derlbact, near Babylon, and 
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In my misfortune I applied to juſtice ; l 


„ had ſtiil fix ounces of gold, and it was neceſſa- 


< ry for me to give two ounces to the lawyer 
% hom I confulted, two to the procurator who 
c undertook my CY and two to the firſt judge's 


, ſeexetary. When all this was done my buſi- 


«© neſs was not yet begun, and yet I had expend- 
« ed more money than my cheeſe and my wife 
«<< were worth. Yet I returned to the village 
< with an intention to fell my Houle, in order to 
obtain my wife. 

My houſe was well worth ſixty ounces of 

« pold; but as my neighbours ſaw me poor, and 
«© obliged to fell it, the firſt to whom I addreſſ- 
ged myſelf, offered me thirty; the ſecond 
«<< twenty, and the third ten. At laſt, fo blind 
«© was I, that I was ready to come to a'conclu- 


„ fjon, when the prince of Hircania came to 


« Babylon, and laid waſte all in his paſlage: 
« then was my hcuſe firſt ſacked, and aſter- 
„ wards conſumed by fire. 

«© Having thus loſt my money, my wife and 
« my houſe, I retired into this country where 
* thou ſeeſt me. I have endeavoured to procure 
4 ſubſiſtence by fiſhing ; but the fiſh make a 
4 mock of me, like the men; I catch none; I 
„ gie with hunger; and had it not been for thee, 
“ auguſt comforter, I ſhould before now have 
« periſhed in the river.“ 

The fiſherman did not make this long recital 
all at once; for at every moment, Zadig, moved 


and tranſported, ſaid; What! doſt thou know 


«<< nothing of the queen's deſtiny ?” „No, my 
4 Jord,” replied the fiſherman ; * but I know 
& that neither the queen nor Zadig have paid 
% me for wy cream chocles 3 that my wiſe is 

. taken 


DEST ENV. 59 
ee taken from me; and that I am in deſpair ** 
I flatter myſelf,” ſaid Zadig, that thou wilt 
not loſe all thy money. I have heard of this 
= « Zadig; he is an honeſt man, and if he re- 

L 4 turns to Babylon, as he hopes to do, he will 
give thee more than he owes thee. But as for 
4 thy wife, who is not ſo honeſt, I adviſe thee: 
not to ſeek to regain her. Believe me, go to 
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© «<1 am on horſeback, and thou wilt walk. 
& on foot, Addreſs thyſelf to the illuſtrious: 
« Cador; ; tell him that thou haſt ſeen his friend,, 
and wait for me at his houſe: go, perhaps: 
thou mayeſt not always be unhappy. 
O powerful Oromazzs /” continued be, 
| © thou e uſe of me to beſtow comfort on 
| * this man, whom thou haſt ordained to give 
me comfort.” In ſpeaking thus he gave to 
| the fiſherman half the money he had brought 
from Arabia; and the fiſherman, rejoiced and: 
| filled with amazement, kilſed the feet of thek 
| friend of Cadbr, and ſaid, Thou art an. angel: 
« ſent to ſave me.“ 
Zadig, however, ſtill e to make freſh 
| enquirits, and to ſhed tears. What, my lord,“ 
| cried the fiſherman, art thou then o unhappy, 
| * who halt loaded me with benefits??? © I am. 
an hundred times more unhappy than thee, 
repſied Zadig. But how 1s it poſſible, ſaid the 
good man, <© that he who: gives, ſhould: have 
* more cauſe: for complaint, than he who re- 
te ceives ? It is bectu thy greateſt m sfor- 
tunes, returned Zadig, aroſe from» thy neceſ-- 
A Cys and mine from the heart.“ Has Orcan 
* taken) thy wife?” ſaid' the fiſherman. This 
; 8 word 
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3 « Babylin: I ſhall be there before thee,” becauſe 
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word made Zadig recal 7a Cn of al E 
His adventures: he repeated the train of his mis- 1 
fortunes, beginning with the queen's dog, and 
ending even with his arrival at the caftle of the 
robber Arbagad. Ah!” (aid he to the fiſherman, 
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man walked thanking deſtiny, and Zadig 1 
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s ſume to beg to be informed, what it is that 


Orean deſerves to be puniſhed; but it is com- 
« monly ſuch men as theſe who are the-favou. 
<« rites of deſtiny. However, go to the lord Cador, 
«<< and wait for me.“ They ſeparated ; the fiſher- 
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conſtantly accuſing the decrees of fate. 


CHA Þ.. XV. 


THE BAs1LisK.. 


EING arrived in a beautiful or, ts 

ſaw many women who were in ſearch of 
n with great application; when taking 
the liberty to approach one of chem, he aſked, 
he might have the honour to aſſiſt them in their 
fearch. ** Taxe care what thou doſt,“ replied 
the Aſſyrian woman, What we are ſearching 
++ for, can be touched only by women.“ That 
is very ſtrange,” faid Zadig; © may I pre- 


«© women only are allowed to touch?“ 4 Tis a 
* baſiliſk,”” ſaid ſhe, A baſiliſk ! fair ore, 
«+ for what reaſon pray, doſt thou ſeek for a baſi- 
«© lik?“ It is for our lord and maſter Ogul, 
& whoſe czſtle thou ſeeſt on the bank of that ri- 
% ver at the end of the meadow. We are his 
«+ moſt humble ſlaves; the lord Ogul is fick ; his 
« phyfician has ordered him to eat a bafiliſk 
** ſtewed in role water; and as it is a very ſcarce 
he animal, 


- 


1 bs DE STI N. V. an 
E animal, that never ſuffers itſelf to be taken by 
any but women, the lord Ogul has promiſed 
„to chuſe for his well beloved wife ſhe that 
brings him a baſiliſk, Let me therefore pro- 
d ceed in my ſearch, for thou ſeeſt what I ſhall 
© « loſe, if I am prevented by my companions.” 
Zadig left this and the other Afyrians to ſeek 
their baſiliſk, and continued to walk in the mea- 
dow, when proceeding to the brink of a ſmall rivu- 
let, he found another woman lying on the graſs, 
who was not employed in ſeeking for any thing. 
Her ſtature appeared majeſtic; but her face was 
covered with a veil. She was leaning towards tho 
| brook, and profound ſighs proceeded from her 
mouth. She held in her hand a ſmall wand, 
| with which ſhe traced letters on a fine ſand that 
lay between the turf and the brook. Zadig had 
| the curioſity to look, in order to diſcover what 
this woman was writing; he approached her; 
| he ſaw the letter Z; then an 4; he was aſtoniſh- 
ed: then appeared a D; he ſtarted. Never was 
| ſurpriſe equal to his, when. he ſaw the two laſt 
letters of bis name. He ftood for ſome time im- 
| moveable ; at laſt bicaking ſilence with a faul- 
| tering voice, „O generous lady !” cried. he, 
© pardon a ſtranger, an unfortunate man, who 
| * preſumes to atk, by what aftoniſhing adven- 
| © ture, I find here the name of Zadig traced 
e out by thy lovely hand?” At this voice, and 
at theſe words the lady aroſe, and with a trem- 
| bling hand pulled up her veil, looked at Zadig, 
's WW call forth a cry of tenderneſs, of ſurpriſe and of 
sor, and ſinking under the various emotions 
k which at the ſame inſtant agitated her ſoul, fell 
e kalclels into his arms. It was A/arte herſelf ; it 


N «þ her a > RY a; 
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aig adored, and had reproached himfelf ſor ador-W 
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dteadſul apprehenſions. He was for a moment 
_ deprived of the uſe of his ſenſes, while his looks 


opening, appeared with a languor mixed with 


„ powers,” cried he, who refit over thei 


é the place, the ſtate in which I ſee her!” He: 


wiped away the tears from ber eyes, which ſtart- 


_ © enquired by what accident they were brought to- 
| gether, and ſuddenly prevented his. anſwers by 


e bafiliſk, which, by the order of a phy ſician, 


& _YCevic; os, N 
was the queen of Babylen; it was ſhe whom 27. 


ing; it was ſhe whom he had ſo deeply lamented, Þ 
and for whoſe deſtiny he had been under ſuch 


were fixed on the eyes of A/arte, which on teri 
confuſion and tenderneſs, ** O ye immortal 


s deſtinies of feeble wortals; ; have ye indeed re- 
„ ſtored Afarte to me? How ſtrange the time, 


then threw himſelf on his knees before her, and 
laid his forehead amidſt the duſt of her feet. The? 
queen of Babylon raiſed him up, and made him 
fit near her on the bank of the rivulet : ſhe often 


ed out a-freſh: ſhe twenty times reſumed her 
diſcourſe, that was interupted by her ſighs : ſhe 


other queſtions : ſhe put a flop to the recital f 
her own misfortunes, and would know thoſe of 
Zadig. In ſhort, both having a little appeaſed ] 
the tumult of their fouls, Zadig related in a few 
words, by what adventures he was brought into 
that meadow. © But O, unhappy queen, wor- 
ce thy of reſpet !” cried he, „ by what mean! 
% do find 47a in this ſolitary place, cloathed 
* in the habit of a flave, and accompanied by 
© other women flaves, who are in ſearch of 4 


« is to be ſlewed in Fol water?“ 
% Whit 


While they ſeek heir baſllilk, „ ſaid the 
x Poel Marte, I will accquaint you with what 
I have ſuffered, for which heaven has ſuffi - 
4 ciently recompenced me, ſince I ſee thee again. 
. «© Thou knoweſt the king my huſband was 
„ diſpleaſed at thy being the moit amiable of all 
„ mankind, and that for this reaſon, he one 


8 
7 


W 4 night took the reſolution to have thee ftrangled, 
tu and to poĩſon me. Thou knoweſt how heaven 
he es my little mute to inform me of the 
order given by his ſublime maje 
je 5 e Scarce had the faithful Cador heed thee to 
ef he's me, and to depart, than he ventured to- 
nd WF enter my apartment by a ſecret paſſage in the 
e middle of the night, He conveyed me away, 
im and placed me in the temple of Oromazes,, 

„ where the magi his brother ſhut me up in 


* that huge ſtatue, whoſe baſe reaches to the- 
foundation of the temple, and whoſe head 


N riſes to the top of the dome. I was there in 
0 1 a manner buried; but I was ſerved by the 
by magi, and was in want of none of the neceſ- 
of WF faries of life. However, at break of day 
or the king's apothecary entered my chamber, 
el with a potion compoſed of a mixture of hen- 
en bane, opium, hemlock, black helebore and 


to aconite ; and another officer went to thine,, 
ore with a ſilk bow-ſtring. Neither of us were 
ang found. Then Cador, the better to deceive 
ed the king, pretended to come to accuſe us both. 
by He ſaid that thou hadſt taken the road to the 
nadie, and T that to Memphis : on which the 
“ King's guards were ſent after us both. _ 

.“ The couriers who went in ſearch of me did 
18 WF not t know me: for by the order of my — 
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doubt but that this woman was the queen «i 


name, in the Egyptian tongue, ſignifies the 
capricious fair one. She was ſo in reality, bi 


Maabdar, and had ſuch power over him, 3 


ſelf up to all the freaks of her imagination; ſi 
_ endeavoured to oblige the chief of the mag 
who was old, and troubled with the gout, to 


ordered her maſter of the horſe to make her 


I had hardly ever ſhewn my face to any k 3 
ſides thee, They followed the purſuit, on tf 
deſcription that had been given them of ny 
perſon : a woman of the ſame ſtature as my; 't 
and who perhaps had more charms, apyeareW 
before them on the frontiers of E Spt. Se 
was wandering and in tears: they made n 


Babylon ; they therefore carried her to Mia 
dar. Their miſtake at firſt threw the kin 
into a violent rage; but having ſoon conſiders 
her more attentively, he found her extreme 
beautiful, and was comforted. She was calle 
M:ffruf.. I have ſince been informed that thi 
| 


ſhe had as much art as caprice. She pleaſe 


to make him chuſe her for his wife. She then 
unfolded her real character, and delivered her 


dance before her, and on his refuſal, ſhe made 
him ſuffer the effects of ber tante ed. She 


pye of ſweet - meats; the maiter of the hoi 
wiſely repreſented that he was not a paſty 
cook; but his making the pye was an affair d 
great importance, and ſhe degraded him fron 
his office, for being ioo obſtinate. She gave tit 
poſt of maſter of the horſe to her dwarf, and 
the place of chancellor to a page. In this manne 
did the govern Babylmm. Every body tegrette 


py os of me, = king who had be 
. * 


ä . . 


e haved wh Haig till the moment when 
he reſolved to poiſon me, and cauſe thee to be 
| 40 ſtrangled, ſeemed to have drowned his virtues 
h & in the prodigious fondneſs he had diſcovered for 
the Capricious Fair. He came to the temple 
„„ at the feaſt held in honour of the ſacred fire, 


9406 May! 6 uf at the feet of the ſtatue in which Twas 
( contined. I then raiſed my voice; I cried 
„out: The gods refuſe to liſten to the vows of a 
„% king who is become a tyrant, who has endea- 
. voured 10 put to death a reaſonable wife, and has © 


% married one diſtinguiſbed by her folly. At theſe 


cr 

MF words Moabdar was confounded, and his head 
hal © became diſordered. The oracle I had pronoun- 
theft ced, and the tyranny of Miſſouf difturbed 
*m UI judgment, and ina few days his reaſon en- 
«M8 tirely forſook him. 


His madneſs, which ſeemed a chiftifbinene | 
from heaven, was as the ſignal of 'a revolt. 
x © The people aroſe; they ran to arms, and Ba- 


Helen that had fo long been plunged in an effe- 
ue minate inactivity, became the theatre of a 
if © dreadful civil war. I was taken from the 
4&8 © bollow of the ſtatue and placed at the head of 
be a party, and Cador made haſte to Mempbis, 


„that he might bring thee back to Babylon. 
„ Meanwhile the prince of Hircania, hearing 
* of theſe fatal events, came with his army and 
i © made a third party in Chaldea. He attacked 
the king, who fled before him with his capri- 
el cious Egyptian. Moabdar died pierced with 
wounds, and Miffouf fell into the hands of 
the conqueror, I myſelf had the misfortune 
5] Wd to be taken ” a party of Hircaniens, and 
"= - 355 Wa. 


„ and I ſaw him implore the gods | in behalf of 


3% 


* 


cc 
40 


with great reſolution, that as ſoon as he þ | 


might have been Zadig's, and was fallen in 
the power of a 8 I anſwered bi 
with all the pride that ſprung from my 1 
and lofty ſentiments ; for I had always heat 
mark of grandeur, which with a word : 


profound humility, the raſh perſons who di 


to addreſs his words to me, ſaid to his blad | 


worthy of his favours, on the day in which! 


plied laughing, that life was a bleſſing too w 


pared for ſuch ſpeeches, and then left 2 


| N Des OR, +» N 
was led to the prince, at the very time v 
Mien, was brought before him. Thy va 
ty will doubtleſs be flattered by learning, tf 
the prince found me more beautiful than pl 
Egyptian ; but thou wilt be afflicted at bea 
that he deſtined me for his ſeraglio. He told offi 


completed a military expedition, which We 
was going to perform, he would come to 
Judge what was my grief; the bonds wh 
had bound me to Moabdar were broken; 


that heaven beſtowed on perſons. like me, 
glance, *. —. to the lowlineſs of the md 


ed to ſwerve from their duty. I ſpoke lik: 
queen; but 1 was treated like a maid - ſervaa 
The Hircanian, without even condeſcendinfi 


eunuch, that I was impertinent ; but he thougi 
bee. He ordered him to take ca 
of me, and to put me under the regimen q 
favourites, to the end that my colour bl 
ing heightened, I might be rendered mo 


ſhould be pleaſed to honour me. I told bin 
that I would put an end to my life: he *. 


luable to be thrown away; that he was pie 


was the aa of a man who had ji 
| 66 pul 
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| 4 © put a parrot to rooſt among his · other birds. 
*. What a {tate was this for the firſt queen of the 
( univerſe, and what is more, for a heart devo- 
ted to Zadig /” 
At theſe 0 Zadig proſt rated himſelf at her 
eet, and bathed them with his tears, when 
F Harte tenderly raiſed him up, and proceeded 
bus: I found myſelf in the power of a bar- 
barian and rival to a fooliſh woman, with 
whom I was confined. She told me her ad- 
venture in Egypt. I judged by the lineaments 
| | © ſhe painted, by the time, by the dromedary on 
„ which thou waſt mounted, and by every cir- 
:n | cumſtance, that Zadig had fought for her. 
I did not doubt of thy being at Memphis, and 
| 1 e therefore took the reſolution to retire thither. 
11 1 Beautiful Mi ſſeuſ, ſaid I, thou art much more 
{ agreeable than I ; much better wilt thou divert 
the prince of Hircania ; facilitate the means 
of my eſcape, thou wilt then reign alone, and 
tender me happy by delivering thyſelf from a 
rival. Miſſauf liſtened to my requeſt; the 
joined with me in concerting the means of my 
flight, and I ſecretly departed with an Egyp- 
| 6 tian ſlave. ; | 
ll was already near Arabia, when a famous 
be © robber, named Arbogad, ſeized upon me, and 
“ ſold me to the merchants who brought me to 
this caſtle, the abode of the Lord Ogul. He 
bas bought me without knowing who I am. 
Heis a man who delights in voluptuouſneſs; 
© who ſeeks for nothing but to regale his appe- 
* tite with delicacies, and believes that God has 
WM ſent him into the world only to fit at table. 
N Hs. is exceſſively corpulent, by which n means 
1 „ 


ehe is always in danger of ſuffocation, 


eben he has eat too much, with a deſpoinfſ 
„power. He has perſuaded bim that he c 
<< cure him with a baſiliſk ſtewed in roſe water a 
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« phyſician who has but little credit with hinf 1 
« when he has à good digeſtion, governs h 


„ and the Lord Ogul has promiſed his hand iff 
cc the female have" that brings him a ba 6160 


„ Thou fſceſt that I have left them to deſery 4 


* to find the baſiliſæ, than ſince heaven has pe. 
* mitted me to ſee thee again.“ 


"Jonfarions that had been long pent up, and i 


l 


in hearts the moſt noble and paſſionate; and ti 
Senii who prefide over love, carried their wou 


made any diſcovery: e Zadig preem b 


May immortal health deſcend from hear 


„ thee; T only defire the liberty of a young 5: 
ry in her place, if I am not ſo happy a8 U 


for Babylon, attended by Zadig's ſervant, proj 
all that had paſled. Their parting was as thei 


& this honour, and I have never had leſs dir 


Then A/arte and Zadig gave utterance to 


all that their misfortune and love could inſpin 


even to the ſphere of Venus. 
| The women returned to Os u], without havin 


himſelf before him, and ſpoke in theſe term 


& to preſide over thy days! I am a phyficia, 
I have haſted to thee at the report of thy fi 
«© neſs, and have brought thee a baſiliſk ſtew 
in roſe water. Not that I pretend to mar!) 


40 bylonian flave, thou haſt for ſome days had i 
thy poſſeſſion, and I conſent to remain in fac 


cure the magnificent Lord Ogul.” 
The propoſal was accepted. A/tarte ſet cu 


miſing ſpeedily to ſend a courier to inform him0 


meeting 


DESRFIN YG. - a 
eeting had been. The moment in which we 
eet, and in which we ſeparate, are the two 
eateſt epochas of life, as ſays the great book of 
.. Zadig's love for the queen equalled his 
all .oteſtations, and the queen's love for Zadig was 
Wbreater than ſhe expreſſed by her words. 
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ln the mean while Zadig ſpoke thus to Ogul e 

My Lord, my baſiliſk is not to be eaten; 
Wc all its virtue ought to enter through the pores... 
I have put it into a little ball, blown up and 
© covered with a fine ſkin; thou muſt ftrike it 
IK with all thy ſtrength, and I muſt ftrike it. 
back many times: when thou haſt for a 
K few days practiſed this regimen, the effects 
WK of my art will be ſeen,” On the firſt day 
WOzul was quite ſpent; and imagined that he 
Whould have died with fatigue. On the ſecond, 
he was leſs tired, and ſlept better, In eight. 
[days he recovered all the ſtrength, the health, 
WaQtivity and vigour, of his moſt agreeable years, 

« Thou haſt played at ball, and haſt been ſo- 
der,“ ſaid Zadig :. © know therefore, that 
„ there is no ſuch creature upon earth as a ba- 
| « Gliſk ; that exerciſe and temperance are friends 
„ to health; and that the art of making health 
* and inte mperance ſubſiſt together, is as chi- 
„ merical as judicial aſtrology, or the philoſo- 
| © pher's ſtone.” | 1 4 
| Ogul's former phyſician now perceiving how 
dangerous this man was to the cauſe of phyſic, 
| raiſed a party amongſt the ſlaves in order to deſtroy 


s 


oa him ; but while they were preparing for the 
0 <ftruftion of Zadig, he received a courier from 
e deen Aarte. 
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5-0 HE queen was received at Babylon with 


mained the laſt maſter of the field, ſhould be 
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who was conqueror at both theſe combats; for 
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enn vr. 
Tur ComBars. 


— 


ſuch tranſports as are always felt in favour 
of diſtreſſed beauty. Babylon then appeared in 


greater tranquillity, The prince of Hircani 


had been flain in battle, and the Babylonians be- 
ing conquerors, declared that Aarte ſhould mar. 
ry him whom they ſhould chuſe for their ſove- 
reign. They would not have the firſt office in 
the world, that of huſband to Afarte, and king 


of Babylon, depend on intrigues and cabals ; they 


therefore ſwore to acknowledge for their king, he 


who was moſt valiant, and poſſeſſed of the great- 


eſt wiſdom. The liſts were marked out, at ſome 
from the city, and furrounded by a mag- 


nificent amphitheatre. The combatants were to 
repair thither compleatiy armed, and each had 


behind the amphitheatre a ſeparate apartment, 
where he was neither to be ſeen nor known by 
any one. He was ſucceſſively to encounter four 
knights, and thoſe who were ſo happy as to con- 
quer four, were afterwards to engage againf each 
other, in ſuch a manner, as that he who re- 


proclaimed conqueror at the games. 
Four days atter, he was to return with the 


ſame arms, and to explain the ænigma's propoſed 


by the magi; and if he did not explain them he 
was not to be king: the running at the lances 
was then to begin again, till a man ſhould be fourd 


they 


N DB.ESTENT. on 
y were abſolutely reſolved, on having a king 
Wicfſed of the greateſt valour, and the moſt con- 
mate wiſdom. The queen during all this 
Pe, was to be cloſely guarded, and only per- 
ted to be preſent at the games covered with a 
B; but they would not allow her to ſpeak to 
Gy of the competitors, that they might have 
tber favour nor injuſtice. — _ FRET 
This A/farte made known to her lover, hop- 
that to obtain her, he would ſhew himſelf 
rior to every other perſon both in valour and 
om. He ſet out, and beſought Venus to 


K tify his courage, and illuminate his under- 


He arrived on the banks of the Eupbrates, 
the eve of this great day, and cauſed his de- 
e to be inſcribed among thoſe of the comba- 
ts, concealing his face and his name, as the 
v ordained, and then went to repoſe himſelf 
the apartment that fell to him by lot. His 
end Cador, who was returned to Babylon, after 
ving in vain ſought for him in Egypt, ſent to 
lodge a compleat ſuit of armour, preſented him 
the queen, and alſo from himſelf the fineſt 


arte; and from hence his courage and his 
-. ederived freſh ſtrength, and his mind was in- 
e Ded with new hopes. 

The next day the queen having placed herſelf 
je er à canopy ſparkling with jewels, and the 


re in Perſia. Zadig attributed theſe preſents 5 


4 rbitheatre being filled with all the ladies; and 


ch people of every ſtation in Balylon, the com- 
ants appeared in the circus. Each of whom 
ne and laid his device at the feet of the grand 
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magi; with theſe devices they drew lots; 2 
that of Zadig was the laſt. The firſt who a 
vanced, wes a lord of great wealth, named | 
bad; he was filled with vanity, bad little 0 
rage, was extremely aukward, and void of u 
derſtanding. His domeſtics had perſuaded him tu 
ſuch a man as he ought to be a king; he bad x 
ſwered them, Such a man as I ought to reign, 
They had therefore armed him from head il, 
foot. His armour was gold enamelled v 
green, and he had a plume of green feathers, a 
a lance. adorned with green ribbons. It was 
firſt perceived, by the manner in which 1th 
governed his horſe, that it was not for ſuch 
man as he that heaven: had reſerved the ſceptert 
Babylon, The firſt knight who ran again# hin 
4s him out of his ſaddle ; the ſecond thr 
him backwards on his horſe, with his legs in tl 
air, and his arms extended. ITtobad recovert 
_ himſelf, but with ſo ill a grace, that all the an 
_ phitheatre laughed aloud. A third diſdained 
make uſe of his lance, but in making a paſs, 
took him by the right leg, and turning him hi 
round, threw him on the ſand. The ſquites 
the games ran to him, Jaughing, and as 
him in his ſaddle. The fourth combatant toc 
him by the right leg, and made him fall on th 
other fide. + They conducted him with ſcornft 
ſhouts to his lodge, where, according to the lar 
he was to paſs the night; and walking with dil; 
culty, he ſaid, What an adventure for ſue: 
«© man as I!” 
'T he other knights better performed their du 
There were thoſe who conquered two combi 


tants one after another ; ſome Ie even! 
three 


PP 
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mee: none but prince Otamus conquered four. 
At laſt Zadig fought in his turn; he ſucceſſive- 
y threw four knights out of their ſaddles with all 
he grace imaginable; It was then tried whether 
Wtamus or Zadig was to be the conqueror. The 
krmour of the firft was blue and gold, with a 
blume of the ſame colours. 'T hoſe of Zadig were 
hite. All the wiſhes of the people were di- 
ded between the blue knight and the white, 
he queen, whoſe heart ſuffered the moſt vio- 
nt palpitations, offered prayers to heaven in 
tehalf of the white. e 
The two champions made their paſſes and 
ſolts with ſuch agility; they mutually received 
bach ſhocks from each other's lances, and fat ſo 
Imly in their ſaddles, that every body, except 
be queen, wiſhed that they might have two 
ings in Babylon. At laſt their horſes bein 
red, and their lances broken, Zadig made 11 
this expedient; he paſſed behind the blue 
rince, ſprung upon his horſe, ſeized him in his 
ums, threw him to the earth, placed himſelf 
n the ſaddle, and wheeled about Otamus, who 
ay extended in the duſt, . All the amphitheatre 
ned, c Victory to the white knight.“ Otamus 
iraged, aroſe and drew his ſabre, and Zadig 
apt from the horſe with his ſabre in his hand. 
Ley were now both on. the ground engaged in 
new combat, in which ſtrength and agility 
mumphed by turns. The plumes of their hel- 
nets, the ſtuds of their braſſets, the rings of 
mich their armour was compoſed, flew afar off, 


bey ſtruck with the point and the edge, to the 
git, to the left, on the head, on the breaſt 3 
1 5 1 5 they 


the force of a thouſand precipitate blows. © _ 
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to the intention of the law, and they were wait 


freſhments. It may be imagined, that the mute 


the ſweets of fleep till the next morning, when 


* 
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they retreated, they advanced ; they cloſed ; «ll 4 
bent themſelves like ſerpents, they ſtruggled u 
lions: and their blows every moment ſtruck fir: L 
At laſt, Zadig having in an inſtant recover 
his ſpirits, he ſtopt, made a falſe paſs at Orami, 
brought him to the ground, and diſarmed bim 
when Otamus cried out, O thou knight in 
** white armour ! thou alone oughteſt to rei 
© over Babylen.” The queen was at the heięft 
of her joy. The knight in blue armour al. 
the knight in white, were each conducted ti 
their lodge, as well as all the others, according 


* 


ed on by mutes, who came to bring them 6 


who had ſerved the queen, was that who waitel 
on Ladig. At laſt they were left alone to taſt 


the conqueror was to carry his device to tix 
grand magi, to compare it, and to make him. 
telf known. 

Zadig ſlept notwithſtanding his being i in love, 
ſo much was he fatigued, Ttabad, who , 
near him, ſlept not: he aroſe during the night, { 
entered his lodge; took the white armour be- h 
Jonging to Zadig, with his device; put his green ; 
armour in their place, and at day-break weng) 
boldly to the grand magi, to declare that fo greatly ; 
a man as he was conqueror. Nobody expeci-iſh 
ed to ſee him there; however he was proclain 1 
ed, while Zadig fill ſlept. Aftarte furprize0;il 
and with her heart filled with deſpair, returne0. . 


to Babylon. The amphitheatre was almoſt emp me 


ty when Zadig awoke; he ſought for his arm" gear 


but finding none, except the green armour, 


; FESTERNY. 7 
Ts obliged to cover himſelf with it, becauſe he 

ke 1 | nothing elſe near him: aſtoniſhed and en- 

e hhed, he put them on, and advanced in this 
=110a2Cc. | | Few 
All who ſtill remained in the amphitheatre and 
e circus, now received him with hootings ; 
ey ſurrounded him, they inſulted him to his face. 
Jever man fuffered ſuch humbling mortifications. 

Wis patience forſook him: he diſperſed, by ſtrik- 

g with his ſabre, the populace who dared to 
Font him; but he knew not what part to 
take. He could not ſee the queen, he could 
dt reclaim the white armour ſhe had ſent hm, 
bout expoſing her: thus while ſhe was plun=. 
bd in grief, he was filled with rage and in- 
bictude, He walked on the banks of the Eu- 
ratet, fully perſuaded that his ſtar deſtined him. 
be unhappy without remedy, and revolving 
his mind all his misfortunes, from the adven- 
e of the damſel, who had an averſion to one 
j:d men, to that of the Joſs of his armeur,. 


This has happened,” faid he, „from my: 
aj | having awaked too late. Had I ſlept leſs, I 
f | ſhould have been king of Bahlon; I ſhould 


have poſſefled Aftarte, The knowledge 
| of the ſciences, the love of virtue, and my 
perſonal courage, have been of no other ule, 
than to involve me in misfortunes,” He at 


Mt uttered ſome murmurings againſt providence, 
Id was tempted to believe, that every thing 
eq; 


a governed by a cruel deſtiny, that oppreſſed 
* good, and gave proſperity to knights in green 
mour. One cauſe of his vexation was his 
tiring that very green armour that had drawn 
on him ſuch contumely ; and a merchant paſ- 

| . ſing 


— 
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ſing by, he fold it him, and took in exchange 
a gown and a long bonnet, In this equipage iſ 
walked along the banks of the Euphrates, fil 
with deſpair, and ſecrety accuſing provideneM 
which conſtantly involved him in new affe 

tions. | | a. 
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TRE Hermit. 


XII HILE he was thus rambling, he nt 

Van hermit, with a white and venerai} 
beard, that hung down even to his girdle, wh 
Held in his hand a book which he read with atter: 
tion. Zadig ſtopped, and making him a pr 
found obeiſance, the hermit ſaluted him with t 
air ſo noble and beneficent, that Zadig had ti 
curioſity to converſe with him. He aſkd 
What was the book in which he was readin! 
It is the book of deſtinies,” ſaid the hermit 
« Doft thou deſite to read in it?“ He put tl 
book into the hands of Zadig, who notwit 
ſtanding his being verſed in many language 
could not explain a fingle charafter. This 
doubled ſtill more his curioſity. Thou x 
„ peareſt to me to be much diſturbed,” ſal 
the good father. Alas! I have but too mud 
reaſon, faid Zadig, ** If thou permitti 
_ © me to accompany thee,” replied the 0 
man, © perhaps I may be of ſervice 0 
„ thee, for I have ſometimes poured t\ 
« balm of conſolation into the fouls of the ut 
* happy.” Zadig was filled with reſpect, 
the air, the beard, and the book of the herm 


* 
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rand ſublime knowledge into his foul, He 
| ih e of deſtiny, of juſtice, of morals, of the ſo- 
Wrcign good, of human frailty, of virtues and 
Nees, with ſuch a lively and moving eloquence, 
Bat Zadig felt himſelf drawn by an irreliftible 
harm, and he earneſtly entreated his venerable 
Þmpanion not to leave him till they had return- 
to Babylon, *I myſelf defire this favour,” 
jd the old man; „ ſwear by Oremazes, that 
whatever I do, thou wilt not leave me for ſome 
| days.” Zadig ſwore, and they ſet out together, 
[At night the two travellers arrived at a ſu- 
1b caſtle, when the hermit” intreated an hof- 
table reception for himſelf, and the young man 
ho accompanied him. The porter, who might 
ae been taken for a great lord, introduced 
em with a kind of diſdainful goodneſs : they 
ere prefented to a principal domeſtic, who let 
em ſee the magnificent apartments belonging 
his maſter : they were admitted to the lower 
| of his table, without being honoured by the 
d of the caſtle with the leaſt notice; but 
were ſerved like the reſt, with delicacy and 
Piufion. At length water was brought them to 
ſh their hands, in a gold baſon adorned 
th rubies and emeralds. They were then 
nude a noble apartment, in which they took 
iter reſt, and in the morning of the next day, 
vant preſented to each a piece of gold, and 
n they departed. 

The maſter of the houſes? ſaid Zadig, as 

e u were on their way, appears to me to bs 
= generous man, though a little proud; he 
ron nobly en. the duties of hoſpitality.” In 


E 3 ſay- 


ge | found that his converſation diffuſed a ſupe- 15 


10 & golden bafon, as a feeble teſtimony of! 


ſaying theſe words, he perceived that the 
mit had a kind of pocket that was very lan 
which ſeemed extended and filled; he there (if 
tze golden bafon adorned with precious ſtom 

which his fellow traveller had ſtolen. He d 
not mention what he ſaw ; but he was fil 
with a ftrange ſurpriſe. Towards noon, i 
hermit ſtocd before the door of a little hou 
the reſidence of a rich miſer: he there deſired 
hoſpitable reception for ſome hours, when if 
old fervant ill cloathed, received them in a n 
manner, and conducted the hermit and 2% 
into a ſtable, where he gave them ſome rom 
olives, bad bread and four beer. The hermit 
and drank with as contented an air as he 
done the preceding evening: then addreſſing hi 
ſelf to the old ſervant, who watched them bo 
to fee that they ſtole nothing, and who pret 
them to depart, he gave him the two pieces 
gold he had received in the morning, and thai 
ed him for the reſpet he had ſhewn hi 
„ Pray,” added he, permit me to ſpeat 
« thy maſter.” "The ſervant, filled with ai 
niſhment, introduced the two travellers, wit 
the hermit cried, Magnificent Lord, I « 
not but render thee my moſt humble that 
for the noble manner in which thou haſt! 
&« ceived us. Condeſcend to accept of 6 


« gratitude.” The miſer was ready to 
backwards ; however, the hermit did not g 
him the time to recover from his ſurprize, 
ſwiftly departed with his young traveller. } 
% ther, ſaid Zadig, what is the meal 
be of all I have feen? In nothing doſt they: 


* 
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fpear to reſemble other men: thou haſt ſtole? 
2 gold baſon ſet with precious ſtones, from 
A Jord who entertained us magnificently, and 
haſt given it to a miſer, who has treated thee 
= with indignity.” © My fon,” replied the 
termit, ** that magnificent perſonage, who re- 
ceives ſtrangers only through vanity, and- to 
be admired for his riches, will become more 
wife, and the miſer will learn to exerciſe the 
duties of hoſpitality. Be aſtonithed at nothing; 
but follow me.” Zadig was not yet certain 
phether he was with the moſt fooliſh man in the 
orld, or with one who ſurpaſſed all mankind 
wiſdom ; but the hermit ſpoke with ſuch aſ- 
ndancy, that Zadig, who was alſo bound, by 
lis oath, could not help following him. 

At night they arrived at a houſe huilt in an 
ccon@Erecable manner, though with great ſimplicity, 
nd without the leaſt appearance either of pro- 
ality or avarice. The maſter was a philoſo- 
her, who had retired from the world, fn cul- 
ated in peace, his improvement in wiſdom and 
rue. He had built this retreat, in which he 
ved ſtrangers, with a nobleneſs void of oſtenta- 
on, He went himſelf to introduce theſe two tra- 


tllers, whom he firſt led to a commodious apart- 
alt Went, where he defired them to reſt themſelves, 
f Wonetime after he came himſelf to invite them to 
of decent and well ordered repaſt, during which he 


o led with diſcretion on the laſt revolutions in 
t Mn. He appeared fincerely attached to the 
een, and wiſhed that Zadig had appeared in 
«1 e liſts to dif pute the crown: but the people, 
ended he, „do not deſerve to have a king like 
* ji _ Zadig bluſhed and felt his griefs re- 

e e doubled. 


it; but without — it could not ſail. 
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doubled. They agreed that the things of thi 
world, are not always conducted ſo as to ple, 
the =: but the hermit. ſteadily maintained 1 
that the ways of providence were unknown, a 
that men were to blame to judge of the whole 
when they perceived only the ſmalleſt part. | 

They reaſoned on the paſſions: Ah! ho 
wp N are their effects!” ſaid Zadig. The 
„are the winds that ſwell the fails of the veſſel“ 
returned the hermit; “and they fometimes linl 
Th 
* bile renders us ſick and choleric; and yet th 
«* bile is neceſſary for the ſupport. of life: thy 
every thing here below is dangerous, ay 
every thing is neceflary.” _ 

They talked of pleaſure, and the hermit pror 
ed that it is a preſent beſtowed by the 8 
« for,” faid he, man can give himſelf m 
9 ther ſenfations nor ideas, he receives all ; * 
«< and pleaſure are therefore derived from the {ant 
“ ſource as his being.“ 

Zadig admired that a man who had done ſu 
extravagant things, ſhould reaſon ſo well. | 
fine, after a converſation, as inſtructive as it wi 
agreeable, their hoſt led the two ſtrangers back 
to their apartment, bleſſing heaven for havi 
' ſent him two men ſo wiſe and ſo virtuous. H 
offered them money in an eaſy and noble mit 
ner, that could not diſpleaſe them. The beim 
refuſed it, and ſaid, that he muſt take his lea! 
of him, as he SEE nn tot: onus. .for Balyil 
before it was light. Their ſeparation was tende 
Zadig eſpecially felt himſelf filled with eſten 
and affection for a man, of ſo amiable a diſpoſitic 


When the hermit and he v were in the apartme 
provide 
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| provided for them, they ſpent a long time in be- 
n praiſes on their hoſt. At break of day 


« muſt depart,” faid he; ** but while every 
e body is yet aſleep, I will leave this man a teſti- 
ons © mony of my eſteem and affection.“ On ſay- 
be ing theſe words, he took a candle and ſet fire ho 
the houſe. Zadig ſtruck with terror, caſt forth 
loud cries, and would have prevented his com- 
mitting fo horrid an action: but the old man 
| drew him away by a ſuperior force; and the 
houſe was ſoon in flames. Fhe hermit, who 
was already with his companion, at a confiders- 
ble diſtance, regarded the flames in tranquillity. 
„ Thanks be to God, ſaid: he, the houſe of 
« my dear hoſt will be deſtroyed from top to 
% bottom, happy man !”” At theſe words, Za- 
dig was tempted, at the ſame inſtant, to burſt 
out a laughing, to reproach the reverend father, 
to beat, and to leave him; but he did none of 
theſe ; for, ſubdued by the aſcendancy the her- 
mit had over him, he followed him, in ſpite of 
himſelf, to the place where they were to take 
their reſt, This was at a charitable and virtu- 
ous widow's, who had a nephew fourteen years 
of age, who was extremely agreeable, and her 
a only hope. She performed, as well as ſhe was. 
mi able, the honours of her houſe and the next 
ay ordered her nephew to accompany the tra- 
vellers to a bridge, which being lately broken, 
eould not be paſſed without danger. 
ens The young man walked before them with. 
alacrity. When they were on the bridge, 
8 Dome,“ faid the hermit, I muſt ſhew my 
/ . Eratitude to o thy aunt,” He then took him 
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me old man awaked his companion. © We 
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by the hair, and plunged him into the rive, : 
The youth ſunk, appeared again on the ſurface 


of the water, and was ſwallowed up by the tor. 


rent. O monſter ! O thou the moſt wick 
ot ell men!” cricd Zadig. „ Thou haſt pro i 


„ miſed to behave with greater patience,” fa 
| the hermit interrupting him: © Learn, that un. 
<< der the ruins of that houſe which providence ha 
1 conſumed by fire, the maſter has ſound an im. 


| © menſe treaſure. Learn that the young man, 
„ whole life providence has taken away by an un- 
« timely death, would have flain his aunt with- 


in the ſpace of a year, and thee in that of 
«© two.” © Who told: thee fo, barbarian?” 
cried Zadig. And though thou hadſt read 
this event in thy book of deſtinies, art thou 
«© permitted to drown a youth that has neve 


266 injured thee ?” 


While the Babylonian 0 poke, he perceived that 
the old man had no longer a beard, and that his 
face diſcovered the ſoft traces of blooming youth: 
the hermit's habit diſappeared, and four lovely 
wings covered. a majeſtic form reſplendent with 
light. O ſent of heaven! O divine angel, 
Cried Zadig, falling in humble proſtration, 
„Thou art then deſcended from the Empy- 
„ rium to teach a frail mortal to ſubmit to 
« the orders of the Eternal.” „ Man,” ſaid 
the angel Zeſrad, © judges of all, without know- 


«« ing any thing. Thou "alone art the 


« man who beſt deſerved to be enlightened.” 
Zadig begged that he would permit him to ſpeak. 
RE diſtruſt myſelf,” ſaid. he; „ but: ſuffer me 
to entreat thee to remove one doubt from my 


"66 mind. Would it nat have been. better to have 
B 6 40 correcied 


a 
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L corrected the child, and have rendered him 
. virtuous, than to have drowned him in the 
„ river?“ Fejrad replied, If he had been 


4 4 virtuous and had lived, it would have been. 
„bis deſtiny to have been aſſaſſinated himſelf, 
u wich the wife he would have married, and the 
n. f «© fon that would have been born to him. But 
a+ why,” ſaid Zadig, is it neceſſary, that 
n. there ſhould be crimes and misfortunes, and 
* that misfortunes ſhould fall on the good ? 
n- The wicked,” replied Feſrad, are always 
h. WW unhappy. They ſerve to prove and try a ſmall 
number of the juſt ſcattered throughout the 


© earth, and there is noevil from which ſome good: 
4 does not proceed.” But,“ ſaid Zadig, « if 
« there was only good, and no evil.“ Then, 
Feplied Feſrad, this earth would be another 
IK earth; the chain of events would be another 
. arrangement conducted by wiſdom; but this: 
other arrangement which would be abſolutely 
perfect, can exiſt no where but in the eternal 
e abode of the ſupreme Being, to which no evi 
„can approach. He has created millions of 
* worlds, among which there is not one reſem-- 
& bles another. This immenſe variety proceeds. 
„from his immenſe power: There are not two 
leaves amongſt the trees of the earth,. nor two- 
* globes in the infinite fields of light, that have 
n perfect reſemblance; and all that thou ſeeſt: 
i on the little attom, on which thou art born, 
e ought to be in its own place, and its own- 
„ ixed time, according to the immutable or- 
*ders of him who comprehends all. Men. 
* think that this child who has juſt pariſhed, is- 
F. into the water by chance; and that 
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„ unhappy of all men, Oromazes ſent thee ui 


„ But,” faid Zadig. As he pronounced the 


tenth heaven. Zadig on his knees adored th 


entered Babylon on the day in which thoſe who 


- ſoon as Zadig appeared in the city, the people 


| the empire. The envious man ſaw him paſs; 


bim even to the place of the aſſembly. 1h 
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it was alſo by chance that that this houſe wa 
* conſumed : but there is no ſuch thing as chance 
or accident; 'tis all either a trial, a puniſt-ſ 
ment, a reward, or a foreſight. Remember 
* the fiſherman who thought himſelf the motif 


*© change his deftiny : Ceaſe then, frail mort, 
* to diſpute againſt what thou oughteſt to adore.” 


word BUT, the angel took his flight towards the 
wonders of providence, and ſubmitted : when 
the angel cried:to him from on high, © Dir 
thy ſteps towards Batylon.”” EET. 

CHAP. XVIII. 


THERE ENIGMAs. 


ADIG, out of himſelf, and like a man 
about whoſe head the thunder had fallen, 
walked without knowing whither he went. He 


had fought at the tournaments were already al- 
ſembled in the veſtible of the palace, to explain 
the znigmas, and to anſwer the queſtions of the 
grand Magi; and all the knights were arrived, 
except him who wore the green armour. 4 


aſſembled about him; their eyes were not ſatis: 
fed with fecing him; their lips. poured forth 
bleſſings upon him, and their hearts. wiſhed him 


he frowned and turned aſide, The people brouglt 


”" # a a oo 3 a a Aa . A_#XAX 
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queen, 
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deen, who was told of his arrival, became a prey 
Ito the agitations of fear and hope: inquietude 


ook poſſeſſion of her mind; ſhe could neither 


comprehend why Zadig was without arms, nor 
now Itabad became poſſeſſed of the white armour. 
A confuſed murmur aroſe at the fight of Zadig > 
| They were ſurpriſed and eharmed at ſeeing him; 
but none beſides the knights who had fought 
| were permitted to appear in the aſſembly. Zadig 
however cried out, „I have engaged in combat 
«+ like the others, but another here bears my 
„ arms; and while I wait till 1 have the ho- 
„ nour to prove it, I demand the permiſſion to 
11 preſent myſelf to explain the znigmas.”” 
The magi put Zadig's requeſt to the vote, and his 
| reputation for probity was ftill ſo ſtrongly im- 


tate to admit him. 
be grand Magi firſt propoſed this queſtion : 8 
What of all the things in the world is the 
« longeſt, and moſt ſhort; the ſwifteſt, and 
© moſt flow; the moſt diviſible, and the moſt. 
extended; the moſt neglected, and the moſt 
« lamented ; without which nothing can be 
“done; which devours all that is ſmall, and 
« enlivens all that is great? 
Itobad was to ſpeak. He replied, that ſo great a 
man as he had no knowledge of znigmas, and that 
| it was enough for him to have conquered by his 
valour, and. the ſtrength of his arm. Some ſaid 
that the- meaning of the ænigma was fortune; 
others, the earth; others, the light; Zadig ſaid, 
that it was time: << nothing is longer, added 
he, “ fince it is the meaſure of eternity; no- 
& « thing is more ſhort,. lince it is inſufficient to 
| >: ä 


printed in their minds, that they did not heſi⸗- 
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66 compleat our projects; nothing is more ſloy 3 
© to him that waits; nothing more rapid u 


« to him who enjoys; it extends in greatnek 


« even to infinitude ; it is diviſible into infinit [ 
„ ſmallneſs; all men neglect it; all regret in 


* loſs; — can be done without it; it 


« 3 forget what is unworthy of being 
known by poſterity, and it immortalizes great ſſh 


actions. The en confeſſed that n 


was in the right. 


It was then aſked: ©* What is the thing that 
'* we receive without thanks, which we enjoy 
„without knowing how, which we give to 
e others when we know not where we are, and 
„ which we loſe without perceiving it?“ 

Every one gave his own explication, Zadig 
alone faid, that it is life; and explained al! 
the other ænigmas with the ſame eaſe. 7rbad 
always ſaid, that nothing was more eaſy, and 
that he could have anſwered them with the ſame 
facility, if he had been willing to have given 


- himſelf the trouble. Queſtions. were then pro- 


poſed on juſtice, on the ſovereign good, on the att 
of reigning. The anſwers of Zadig were judged 
wa be the moſt folid. They then ſaid, It is 2 
great pity, that a perſon of ſuch conſummate 
„ wiſdom ſhould be ſo bad a knight.” 
& IHMuftrious lords,” cried Zadig, < I have 
c had the honour to overcome in the tourna- 
. ments, and it is to me that the white armour 
„belongs. The lord /tobad took poſſeſſion of 


it during my fleep ; for he probably judged 


. that it would fit him better than the green. I 
4% am ready to prove this before you, with my gow" | 


| ind ſword, againſt that excellent + 


—_ 


* 


N oa. 
took from me, that it is I who have had the 

* honour of conquering the brave Otamus. 
With the greateſt confidence Itabad accepted 
he defiance. He did not doubt but that his head 
Peing guarded by a helmet, his breaſt and back 
Sy his cuiraſs, and his arms by his braſſarts, he 
Whould eaſily obtain the advantage over a 
champion in a cap and gown. Zadig drew 
Chis ſabre, ſaluting the queen, who looked 
Et him with a mind penetrated with joy and 
Wear, Itobad drew his, and ſaluting nobody, 
Pulhed on Zadig like a man who had nothing to 
fear: he was ready to cleave him down: but 
Ladig knew how to prevent the blow, by op- 
Poling the ſtrongeſt part of his ſabre,” to the 


7 Wiveakeſt of that of his adverſary, in ſuch a man- 
err that Teabad's ſabre was broken. Then Zadig 

1 eizing his enemy round the body, threw him: 

d to the earth, and placing the point of his ſabre 

ea defect in his cuiraſs 3 * Suffer thyſelf to be 
n“ difarmed,” ſaid he, or I will take thy life.“ 

= B-bad always ſurprized at the diſgraces that hap-. * 
t {Wipened to ſuch a man as he, let Zadig do as hee 
d pleaſed; he therefore peacefully took from him 

a bis magnificent helmet, his ſuperb cuiraſs, his, 

e fine brafſarts, his ſhinning cuiſles ; cloathed him- 


elf with them, and ran in this dreſs to throw 
Limſelf at A/arte's feet. Cador eaſily proved that 
Ide armour belonged to Zadig. He was acknow- 
edged king by unanimous conſent, and more 
particularly by that of Aflarte, who taſted, after 
o many misfortunes, the delight of ſeeing her. 
over worthy, in the eyes of the univerſe, of be- 
W's her ſpouſe. Itobad went home to be called 
und in his own houſe. Zadig was king, and was 


happy. 


88 1. 
happy. He placed before his mind what the 8 
gel Jeſrad had faid unto him. He even remenW. 
bered the grain of ſand that became a diamond 
The queen and Zadig admired the wonders ff 
providence. He left Miß, the capriciufi 
beauty, to run through the world. He ſent inf 
ſearch of Arbogad the robber, to whom he gan 
an honourable poſt in his army, with a promik 

of advancing him to the higheſt dignities, if h 
behaved like a true warrior, and to cauſe him tg 
be hznged if he followed the profeſſion of a rob. 
' Setoe was called from the fartheſt confines « 
Arabia, with the lovely Almona, to be placed i 
the head of the commerce of Babylon: Cad 
was promoted and beloved according to his ſer 
: vices : he was the friend of the king, and the 
king was then the only monarch: on earth tha 
had a friend, The little mute was not forgotten, 
A fine houſe was given to the fiſherman, Orc 
was condemned to pay him a large ſum, and to 
xeſtore his wife ; but the fiſherman had obtainel 
wiſdom ; he took only the money. 
Neicher the beautiful Semira comforted ber- 
ſelf, for having believed that Zadig would be 
blind of one eye, nor did Azora ceaſe to lament 
her having been willing to cut off his noſe: 
however he ſoftened their griefs by his pre- 
' ſents. The envious man died with rage and 
ſname. The empire enjoyed peace, glory, and 
all the bleſſings of plenty : this was the moſt i} 
luſtrious age of the earth. It was governed b 
juſtice and love. The people bleſſed Zadig, and 
Lads bleſſed heaven. 
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E MN O N conceived the vain project 
of becoming perfectly wiſe, and there are 
few men whoſe underſtandings have not 
one time or other been poſſeſſed by this folly. 
He ſaid to himſelf, Phat I may be extreme- 
iy wiſe, and conſequently extremely happy, 
nothing more is neceſſary than my being with- 
out paſſions ; and every body muſt know that 
nothing can be more eaſyp. | 
« In the firſt place, I will never be in love; 3 
| « for on my beholding the alluring features of 
“ beauty, I will ſay to myſelf, Thoſe cheeks 
« will one day be wrinkled, thoſe fine eyes 
„ will loſe: their luſtre, ' that roand and ſwelling 
« breaſt will become flat and no longer promt- 
| © nent, and that fine hair be exchanged for 
| © batdneſs. - All J have to do, is to ſee her at 


. © preſent, with the ſame eyes with which ! 


“ ſhall behold her then, and certainly that face, 
* and that head, will never be able to ny 
mine. 
in the S ibn; 1 will ode be tem- : 
© perate; I- will withſtand the temptations of 
good cheer, delicious wines, and the peas 
„of company. Here I ſhall have nothing to 
dc, but to repreſent to myſelf the conſequen- 
08 ces of exceſs, | a heavy aching head, a diſor- 
6 dered meh, the loſs of reaſon, bealth and 
15 time * 
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* time. Thus as I ſhall eat only from neceſſinſ z 
© my health will be always equal, and ny [ 
1 ideas conſtantly. pure and refined. Th is oi 
co eaſy, that there is no merit in the attainment 
As to my fortune, my deſires are mode. 
<<. rate, and my little wealth in ſecurity in th 
& treaſury of Nineveh. I have what is ſufficient 
to enable me to live in a ſtate of independance, 
„ which is all the greateſt riches can beſtoy, 
And as I don't want to enereaſe my fortune, 
will never hazard any part of it by gaming, 
and always be above the cruel neceſſity of 
© eringingto.a courtier. I ſhall envy nobody, 
and nobody will envy me. This alfo is ex. 
* treme]y eaſy. 

„ have friends, continued e „ and 2 
„ they have no room to diſpute with me, I fhal 
«6 keep them: I ſhall never be out of humour 
with them, nor they with me: this too, will 
not be attended with the leaſt difficulty.“ 

HFlaving thus laid his little plan of wiſdom in 
His chamber, he put his head out of his window, 
and ſaw two women walking under a. row o 
plantains near his houſe. The one was old, 
and a d unconcerned; the other was youre, 
\ beautiful, and ſeemed in deep diſtreſs ; ſhe ſighed, 
ſhe wept, and her affliction ſerved to give her 
new charms. Our ſage was moved, not by her 
beauty; he was perfectly ſure of his being in- 
capable of ſuch a 8 but at the extreme 
diſtreſs in which he beheld her. He haſted 
down, and accoſted the young Ninevite, with 2 
deſign to give her the conſolations of wiſdom. 
This lovely damſel related, with the moſt m__ 


an and moving air, all the wrongs ſhe. had 
oy 


1 
r 
ER 8 


@ ſuffered fram an „ _ bad no exiſtence 3 
1 web what. artifice he had ers her of an 
1 had to fear from his violence. H ap- 
1 «« peareſt a man ſo wiſe in counſel,” faid ſhe, 
that if thou wouldſt but condefcend to go 
„ home with me, and grant me the benefit of 
thy advice, I am certain that I ſhould be de- 
WW « livered from this cruel affliction, this dread- 
| © ful perplexity.” Memnon readily conſented, 
and followed her without heſitation, to examine 
ber affairs with wiſdom, and to give her the be- 
| nefit of his ſagacious counſel. 
ue afflicted damſel led him to a chamber 
ſtagrant with perfumes, and invited him to fit 
on a large ſopha, on which they both placed 
| themſelves croſs-legged, and oppoſite to each 
| other. She then ſpoke with downcaſt eyes, from 
which the tears ſometimes flowed, and on her 
| lifting them up, her glances always met thoſe of 
| the wiſe Memnon. Her diſcourſe was filled with 
| a tenderneſs, that redoubled every time they look- 
ed at each other. Memnon was extremely con» 
| cerned at the ſituation of her affairs, and every 
moment felt a ſtil! greater deſire to oblige a per- 
| fon fo virtuous, and ſo unhappy. 
In the ardour of converſation, they inſenſibly 
changed their poſition, and ceaſed to ſit oppo- 
| fite each other. Their legs were no longer 
eroſſel. Memnon adviſed her ſo cloſely, and 
| urged his counſels with ſuch tenderneſs, that 
they could neither of them any longer ſpeak of 
their concerns 3 they forgot even where they 
Were. | 


While 
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ney, and Memnen was obliged to give him al 5 
de had brought with him. They were in thok WW 
times ſo happy as to come off cheap. America 


were not ſo dangerous as they are at preſent. 


92 MEMNO N. : 
While they were in this ſituation, the unc w 
arrived: he was armed from head to foot; and 
threatned to ſacrifice the wife Memnon, and hifi 
niece to his fury ; but at length he propoſes, 
that they ſhould purchaſe their pardon with mo. 


was not yet diſcovered, and afflicted d-mſc!; 


Aemnon returned home, aſhamed, and filled 
with vexation; he there found a note, by which 
he was invited to dine with ſome of his inti- WM 
mate friends. If I ſtay at home by myſelt,” WW 


_ ſaid he, I ſhall have my mind diſturbed by {W« 


« my unhappy adventure; I ſhall be unable to 
« eat; I ſhall fall fick. It is better to go and WW 
« take a frugal repaſt with my intimate friends ; z 
« for in the ſweetneſs of their converſation I Who 
„ ſhall forget the folly I have this morning f 
© committed.” 915 le 
He goes; they find him a little melancholy ; Wi: 
they make him drink to diſſipate his ſadneſs. Ne 


« A little wine taken with moderation, is a 


% remedy both for the foul and the body.” Wt 
Thus thought the wiſe Memnon, and he be- 
came intoxicated. Play was propoſed after the Wt 
repaſt. A ſober game amongſt friends is an 
* innocent paſtime.” He plays, they win all 


he has in his purſe, and four times as much Wi 


more upon his word. A diſpute ariſes about the 
game, they grow warm; one of his intimate W* 
friends throws the dice box at his head, and 
ſtrikes out one of his eyes. The wiſe Memnem i 
is then conducted home, drunk, penny leſs, _ 

| wit 


with the loſs of an eye. He ſleeps himſelf a little 
ober, and as ſoon as he comes to himſelf, he 
ſeods his ſervant to the treaſurer of NVineveb, 
that he may pay bis intimate friends, and is in- 


brmed that the treaſurer is become a bankrupt, 
| {Wand has ruined an hundred families. Memnon 
e Wenraged, goes to court with a plaiſter on his eye, 


and a petition in his hand, to demand juſtice 
Jof the king. He meets in one of the rooms, 
Eminy damiſels, all of whom had an eaſy air, when 


| Wone of them who had ſome ſmall knowledge of 
vm, giving him a ſide- loc k, cried, O horrible! 


Another who knew him better, ſaid, Gocd 
night, Miemnon, I am very glad to ſce thee. | 
W< But, Memnon, how didſt thou loſe thine eye?“ 
Band then went away without waiting for an an- 
Ever. Memnon concealed himſelf in a corner, 
Land waited the moment when he ſhould have an 
Fopportunity of throwing himſelf as the monarch's 
feet. This moment arrived, he thrice kiſſed the 
Fearth, and then preſented his petition. His ma- 
jeſty received it with a ſmile of goodneſs, and 
delivered it to one of his ſatrapes, that he might 
make a report of its contents. This fa- 
tape drew Memnon aſide, and ſaid to him, 


- With an air of inſolence, and the laugh- 
© ter of malignity, “I find thee a very diverting 
one ey'd fellow, to addieſs thy ſelf to the king 


“ rather than to me; and what is more plea- 
ſant ſtill, to dare to demand juſtice againſt an 
* honeſt bankrupt, who is honoured with my 
„protection, and who is nephew to one of 
the attendants of my miſtceſs. Drop tha af- 
| Un « fairy 
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&« fair, my friend, if hw would preſerve w 
eye that remains.” he 
Thus Memnon, who in the morning had pro- a 
teſted againſt women, the debauchery of the table, 
gaming, quarrels, and more particularly againſt 
the court, before night was deceived and robb-d by 
à beautiful damſel, was drunk, gamed, quarrelled, M 
Toft an eye, and went to court, where he Was 
on] "id euled. 
etriſied with aſtoniſhment, and Kung with 
grief, he returns, while his heart dies within 
him; he is going to enter his own houſe, but 
finds it filled with officers, who had ſeized every 
thing in behalf of his creditors. He remains al. 
moſt ſenſeleſs under a plantain, and while he is 
there, ſees the beautiful damſel he had beheld in 
the morning, who was walking with her dar 
uncle, and who burſt into laughter at ſeeing 
Memnon with his plaiſter. The night advances, 
Hemm lies down on ſome ſtraw near the 'walls 
of his houſe ; a fever ſeizes him; and while the ft 
lafts, he falls aſleep, when a celeſtial ſpirit appears Wl? 
to him i in a dream, all over reſplendent with light : WW 
he had ſix beautiful wings; but neither feet, 1 
nor head, nor tail, and had no reſemblance to 
any thing. « Who art thou?“ ſaid 1emnon. Mi * 
„ Thy good genius, anſwered the other. WW" 
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„ Reftore me then my eye, my health, my 
«© houſe, my fortune, and my wiſdom,” ſaid WY 
Memnon. He then told him how he had loſt all I 
theſe in one day. Theſe adventures never : 


happen in the world we inhabit ?” cried the ſpirit. 
„ What world doſt thou inhabit ?” ſaid the af: 
fifted man. My country,” he replied, «© 8 


<« at the diſtance of Tok hundred million of leagues i © 
« from i 


N M EM NON. og 
W from the ſun, in that little ſtar near Sirius.“ 
Ob, the delightful country!“ ſaid Memnon. 
wut have you no jilts capable of deceiving a 


P "ob 2 o o * 

poor man like me? no intimate friends who 
- x: 1 | | | 
ua his money, and ftrike out an eye? no 
, WE bankrupts ? no ſatrapes who make a mock of 
Wy you while they refuſe to do you juſtice? 


No,“ ſaid the inhabitant of the ſtar,” nothing 
Jof all this. We are never deceived by wo- 
men, becauſe we have none of them; we 
& never eat and drink to exceſs, becauſe we 
never eat or drink at all; we have no bank- 
E rupts, becauſe among us there is neither gold 
nor ſilver; we cannot ſtrike out each others 
eyes, becauſe we have not bodies like thine; 
and the ſatrapes never do us the leaſt injuſtice, 
@ becauſe in our little ſtar every one is equal.“ 
mm then ſaid, «© My lord, as ye have no 
women, and no meals, how do you ſpend your 
ume?“ In watching,” ſaid the genius, 
CE over the other globes entruſted to our -care, 
and T am come to comfort thee.” © Alas!” 
plied Memnon, why didſt thou not come the 


+ 

, laſt night to prevent my being guilty of ſo 
to WY much folly ?” „ I was with Aan, thy el- 
„. deſt brother,” ſaid the celeſtial being; who 
r. Ji more worthy of pity than thou art. His 
ny 8 majeſty the King of the Indies, at whoſe court 
nd © has the honour to reſide, has cauſed him to 


| loſe both his eyes for a trifling indiſcretion, 
et and he is actually in a dungeon with his hands 
it, and feet loaded with irons,” lt is a miſ- 
if. WW fortune,” ſaid Menmon, to have a good 
i Lenius in a family; for of two brothers, the 
ics one has loſt one eye, and the other both; the 

VVV co one 
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« one is laid on ſtraw, and the other in a 

„ fon,” *<** Thy lot ſhall be changed,” [ 3 

plied the inhabitant of the ſtar ; ** tis true, thy £1 

« wilt always be blind of one eye, but ſettinfM 

4 that aſide, thou wilt be happy enough, pM 
& vided thou doſt never undertake the ridics 

e lous project of being perſectly wiſe.” << Is pe. 

«© fet wiſdom then impoſſible to be obtained? 

cried Memnon, ſighing. As impoſſible, retum 

ed the other, as perfect ſkill, perfect ſtrenęt 

perfect power, or perfect happineſs. \i; 
« ourſelves are far from arriving at it. Ther 

« is however a globe in which all this is u 

- & be found; but in the hundred thouſand mi. 
<« lion of worlds, diſperſed through the wii 

expanſe, every thing proceeds by juſt degres 
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« There is leſs wiſdom and pleaſure in the 6 
* cond than in the firſt ; Ie in the third tha 
c in the ſecond; and ſo of the reſt, even to 
« laff, where all are compleat fools and mad 
« men.” * [ am much afraid,” ſaid Memnn, 
c that our little terraqueous globe is that bel. 
«© Jam of the univerſe, thou doſt me the honou 
« to inform me of.” Not entirely ſo, 
ſaid the ſpirit; “ but it comes very near it. 
<< js requiſite, that every thing ſhould be in it 
© proper place.” * Oh, but,” ſaid Menn 
4c have not certain poets, and philoſophers beet 
« much to blame to ſay, that WHATEVER U 
« 1s RIGHT.” „They have great reaſon t 
„ fay ſo, ſaid the ſpiritual philoſopher, whe 


o I e 


a 
F 
"I 


35 

3. 8 = conſider the arrangement of the entiW. 
« univerſe.” Oh! I can never believe that, . 
replied the poor AZemnen, ** till I am no long. | 


5 * of one eye 
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TTHUR TEL held one of the ** * 


amongſt the genii who preſide over the em- 


pres of the earth, and his juriſdiction ex- 
ended over the upper Aa. He one morning 
„ {Wikccſcended into the abode of. Babouc, a Scythian, 


** lived on the banks of the Oxus, and ſaid to 
b im, ** Babeuc, the follies and vices. of the Pe. 
ſans have drawn upon them our anger. Yeſ- 
þ * terday the re was held an aſſembly of the genit 
of the upper Aa, to conſult whether we ſhould 
chaſtize or deſtroy Perſepolis. Goto that city; 
examine every thing; return, and give me a 
] faithful account of what thou ſhalt have ſeen 
L and heard, and on thy report, the inhabi- 
** tants of that city ſhall be puniſhed or exter- 
F minated.“ „ Bat, lord, ſaid Babouc, with 
preat humility, „I have never been in Perſia Tay 
neither do I know any one there.“ For 
that reaſon,” ſaid the angel, thou wilt not be 
partial. Thou haſt received from heaven the 
“the ſpirit of diſcernment, which is a bl: fling 
** Of great value, and I will add the giſt of in- 
LO conkdence. Go, fee, hear, obſerve, 
F 66 and 


os  BABOUC; OR, 0 
<< and fear nothing; thou ſhalt be every w 
«6 well received.” 555 Zþ 

Babouc mounted upon his camel, and depan 
ed with his ſervants. At the end of ſome days wi 
met, near the plains of .Senaar, the Per/ian u 
my, going to engage againſt the forces of Indi 

He firſt addreſſed himſelf to a ſoldier whom LM 
found alone. He ſpoke to him, and demand 

awhat was the occaſion of the war. By all 
<< gods,” ſaid the ſoldier, © I know nothing «if 
« it. That is not my buſineſs; my profeſſuſ 
<< is to kill and be killed, in order to get a live 
<< lihood. It matters not whom I ſerve; I ny 
4 probably to-morrow go to the Indian camp, 
& for it is ſaid, that they give nearly half a co 
«<< per drachma a day to their ſoldiers, more thi 
© we have in this accurſed ſervice of Per/ia. | 
* thou wouldeſt know why we fight, ſpeak 6 
* my captain.” 

Babouc having given the ſoldier a ſmall pr 
Font, entered the camp, where he ſoon became 
acquainted with the captain, and aſked him tt: 
ſubject of the war. How canſt thou ins 
* gine that 1 ſhould know it?” faid the cn 
« tain; © is it of any importance to me 
« dwell two hundred leagues from Perſepolis; 
4 hear that a war is declared; I immediate) 
4 leave my family, and as I have nothing el 
« to do, go, according to our cuſtom, to ſed 
c my fortune, or meet with death.” But at 
„ not thy comrades, faid Babouc, ** a littt 
4 better informed of it than thee ?” No, 
ſaid the officer, there are none but our pris 
«+ cipal ſatrapes who perfectly know why W 
. < are engaged i in cutting 3 * 

| Dann 


THE WORLD AS IT GOES. 99 
BY Babouc, filled with aſtoniſhment, introdu- 
ced himſelf to the generals, and entered into 
KT their familiarity. One of them at laft aid, 
The cauſe of this war, which for twenty years 
4 gpaſt has laid Afa deſolate, ſprang originally 
MT «© from a quarrel between an eunuch 2 
(do one of the concubines of the great ki 
We © Perſia, and the clerk of a factory belonging 
(to the great king of India, occaſioned by a 
WE « chim which amounted to nearly the thirtieth 
ert of a daric. The firſt miniſter of India, 
and ours, nobly maintained the rights of their 
a © maſters ; the diſpute grew warm; both fides 
Ws © ſent into the field an army of a million of 
MT © ſoldiers, which they were obliged every yea 
do recruit, with more than four hundred 
WW © thouſand men. Murders, burning of houſes, 
ruin and devaſtation are multiplied 5 the uni- 
© © verſe ſuffers, and their obſtinacy continues. 
WW © Our firſt miniſter, and that of the Indies, fre- 
8 © quently proteſt that they are wholly employ- 
ed in promoting the happineſs of the human 
© race, and at every proteſtation, ſome cities 
rare always deſtroyed, and ſome provinces laid 
« waſte.” 
Phe next day, on a rumour r being ſpread, 
tbat a peace was going to be concluded, the 
8 Perſian and Indian generals made haſte to come 
| to an engagement. The battle was bloody. 
| Babouc beheld every fault, and every abomina- 
tion; he was witneſs to the ſtratagems of the 
| principal ſatrapes, who ſtrove as much as poſſible 
to put an end to the life of their chief. He ſaw 
officers killed by their own troops, ſoldiers whe 
Radbed their Ay Loren; that they might 
ſtrip 


TOO -BABOUC; OR; 


Krip Som of a few. ragged garments ſtained wi 
blood, He entered the hoſpitals to which the 

wounded were conveyed, the greateſt part «f 
whom died by the inhuman negligence of even 
thoſe to whom the, king of Perſia payed. dear)y 
to purchaſe their aſſiſtance. * Are theſe men,” 
cried Babauc, or are they wild beaſts? Ah' 
«+ I plainly fee that Perſcpolis will be ee. 
« ftrozed!” 

Taken up with this thought, he paſſed int 
the Indian camp; when, according to what hat 
been predicted, be was as well received as in tht 
of the Pix ans ;1 but he ſaw there all the * 
ceſſes, that bad before filled him with horror, t 
4 Ob,“ ſaid he to himſelft, „if the angel 7: ; 
t reel muſt exterminate the Per/zans, the ang: 
«+ of [India muſt alſo deſtroy the Indians. BW o 

3 


being at laſt informed more diſtinctly of all tha 
had paſſed in both armies, he heard of ach 
of generoſity, of greatneſs. of ſoul, and of bu 
manity, at which he was raviſhed and fille 
with aſtoniſhment. What inexplicable myſte. 
<< ries are there in human nature!” cried he, 
4 how is it poſſible to unite ſuch baſeneſs and 
e grandeur, ſuch virtues and crimes ?” 
la the mean time the peace was proclaimed, 
and the chiefs of the two armies, who had each ob- 
tained victories, but who for their own interct 
alone had cauſed the blood of ſo many men like 
themlelyes to be ſpilt, went to ſolicit their cours Wn 
for rewards. Peace was now celebrated in pub- WC 
lic writings, which proclaimed the return of vi- Wt) 
uf, and happineſs to the earth, God be pri- w 
ed, ſaid Babouc, ſpotleſs Innocence vil Nc 
» BY take up her abode in Peri polis; it will not & Nea 
| deſtroyec 
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THE WORLD ASIT GOES. 01 
« deſtroyed, and the cruel genii will lofe their 
« revenge. Let us haſte without e to thus 
d%ꝙ apital of 125 „ 
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E went into that ments city. by or an- 
cient entrance that was entirely barbarous, 
an where a diſagreeabe rulticitys offenced the 
eye. All that part of the city bore the marks of 
| the time in which it was built; for in ſpight of 
the obſtinacy of men in praiſing the antique, at 
| the expence of the modern, it muſt be conteſſed, 
| that in every art the firſt cliays are always, rude 
and unfiniſhed. _ 

Babouc miggled in a crowd of people cab 
| of all that was moſt naſty and. moſt deformed of 
the two ſexes, This crowd thronged with a 
© heavy and ſtupid air into a vaſt and dark enclo- 
ore. By the continual hum, by the aQticn; to 
which he was Witneſs, by the money which 
| ome perſons. gave to; others. to obtain à right to 
it down, he was led to imagine, that he was in 


ä 


I market, in which chairs were ſold; but ſoon 


Jobſetving that many women threw chemſelves 
Jon their. knees, and:pretended to look before them 
with fixed eee while they leered at the 
men by their ſides, he from thence perceived 
ö that he was in a temple. Skrill, h>arſe,. ſavage, 
and diſcordant voices ſoon made the vault re- 
bund with ſounds indi tinctly uttered, that had 
the ſame effect as the voices of the wild aſſes, 
when in the plains of Pictavia, they anſwer'to the 
cornet that calls them PETE: He ſtopped his 


eim; but he was s ready alſo to ſhut his 5 and 
| 3 hold 
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hokd his noſe, when. be beheld ſeveral labourer, (# 


enter the temple with crows and ſpades, who re. We 


moved a large ſtone, and threw to the right and 


teſt the earth, from whence exhaled peſtilenti;] 5 


vapours; at laſt fome other people approached, 
who depoſited a dead body in the opening, and 
teplaced the ſtone over it. How ſtrange!“ 
cried Bab:ue, ** do theſe pec ple interr their dead in 
Ss the jame place in which they adore the Deity, 


« Dp they pave their temples with carcaſs! 
am no longer aſtoniſhed at the peſtilental ME 


« difeaſes, that frequently depopulate Per/epeli;, 
The putrefaction of the dead, and the noxious 
« yapoursof ſuch numbers of the living, aſſem- 
< bled and confined. in the ſame place, are ſufi- 
cient to poiſon the whole terreſtrial globe. Oh 
& what an abominable city is Perſepolis ; I ſhill 
go and adviſe Ithuriel to deſtroy it!“ 


CHAP. III. 


N the mean time the ſun approached his ut- 
moſt height. Bahouc was to dine at the other 
end of the ci:y with a lady, to whom her huſband, 
who was an officer in the army, hed entrufted 
him with letters ; but he firſt took ſeveral turns 
in Perſepolis ; when he ſaw other temples better 
built, and richly adorned, filled with a polite 
people, and reſounding with harmonious muſic; 
he beheld public fountains, which, though ill 
placed, ſtruck the eye with their beauty; ſquares 
in which the beſt kings who had govenred Per/ia, 
ſee med to breathe in bronze; and others where 
he heard the people cry out, When ſhall we 
| © ſee here our beloved maſter ! He admired th: 


_ magnihe 
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Enzenificent bridges extending over the river; the 
beautiful and commodious quays; palaces built 
v» here thouſands of old ſoldiers, who were both 
v»ounded and conquerors, rendered every day 
their praiſes to the Lord of hoſts ; at laſt, he en- 
Ttered the houſe of the lady, who had invited to 
inner a number of perſons of diſtinction. The: 
E houſe was neat and beautiful; the repaſt delicious z: 
be lady was young, lovely, engaging, and a 
eit; the company worihy of her; and Babaue' 
Wevery moment ſaid within himſelf, that the an- 
gel Iiburiel had- no regard for the world, fince: 
| he was willing to deſtroy ſo charming a City. 


CHAP. IV. 


I EAN while he perceived that the lady, 
J who had begun with tenderly aſking. 
news of her huſband, ſpoke more tenderly ill 
| to. a young magi. He faw-a magiſtrate, who- 
n the preſence of his wife, with great vivacity 
| paid: his court to a widow, and that indulgent - 
| widow looked with tender languifhment on the 
| Magiſtrate, while ſhe held by the hand a young 
| citizen, who was extremely handſome and ex- 
| tremely modeſt; the wife of the magiſtrate aroſe 
| firſt from table, to converſe in an adjoining clo- 
| ſe; with ber director, who came late, and for 
hom they had waited dinner; and the director, 
| who was a man of eloquence, ſpoke in this clo-— 
| ſet with ſuch vehemence and holy zea!, that 
on the lady's return, her eyes were bumid, her 
| cheeks inflamed, her ſtep diffident, and her voice: 


uembling. 
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Babouc then began to fearithet:the genii 7: 
riel was in the right. The talent he poſleſiyM 
of attracting confidence made him the ſame dz; 
acquainted. with the ſecrets of the lady: f 
confeſſed to bim her inclination for the your! 
megi, and aſſured him, that in all the houſes nu 
Perjepilis,, he would find an equivalent to wia 
he had ſeen in hers. Babauc concluded, the? 
ſuch a ſociety could not long ſubliſt ; that jealouſi 2 
diſcord, and revenge, would render every houk 
deſolate ; that teais and blood muſt be dai! 
ſhed ; that huſbands muſt flay the galants of ther 
wives, or be flain themſelves; and in fine, thi 
Ithuriel would do well ſuddenly to deſtroy a city 
at andoned to continual diſaſters, 


CHAP. V. 


E was plunged in theſe fa · al WC when 

. there appeared at the gate, a grave mat 
i a black gown, who humbly deſired to ſpe:k 
to the young magiſt rate: when this laſt, with- 
out 1ihng, or even condeſcending to Jook 1 
him, gave bim, with a haughty air of indiite 
rence, ſome papers, and diſmiſſed him. Batou 
defired. to know who this man was, when th: 
miſtreſs of the houſe ſaid in a low voicc, © te 
is one of the beſt pleaders in the city; be by 
e theſe filty years been engaged in the ftudy,,of 
« the laws: while the other, who is no moie 
«than twenty-five years of age, and who hs 
e been a ſatrape of the law only two days, ha 
given him orders to make an extract of the pro- 
„ ceedines,.. which he. is to determine, but le 


«© has not yet examined them.” ** This giddy 
« 4» $3 | a 4 youtb 
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« youth acts wiſcly,“ faid Babouc, ** in alking 
% advice of an old man; but why is not this 
« 614; man timſclf the judge! * Thou, art 
« ſurely in jeſt,” ſid, they, t never ate, thoſe 
„ Who ate grown. old in laborious and inferior 
« employ ments, raiſed to dignities and honours, 
„This young man has a great poſt, becauſe his 


father is rich, and here the right of diſtribut- 
ing juſtice is purchaſed like a farm.“ “ © 


« manners! O unhappy city!“ cried Babouc, 
« what diſorders muſt this produce! there is no 
« doubt. but that thoſe who have thus, purchaſ- 
„ed the right of judging, ſell their ie 


I ſez nothing here, but an abyſs of, iniquity,” 


As he thus expreſſed his grief and ſurpriſe, a 


| young warrier, who had even, that day returned 


from the army, ſaid, Why would - thou not 
have them purchaſe ſeats in the courts of; 1 
« ſtice? 1 have bought the right of braving” 


14 death at the head of two. thouſand men- under 


my command; it has this year colt me forty 


The thouſand datics of gold, to lie thirty nights: 


« together on the earth dreſſed in fed, and af- 


„ terwards to receive two. wounds, of. which L 
« have now. ſca:cely loſt the ſmart... If I 90 


1 myſelf in order to ſerie the emperor of Pe 


* fie, whom I have never ſeen, the ſatrape of 
| © the law may ſurely be allowed to pay ſome- 
| © thing for enjoying the pl-aſure of giving au- 
| * dience to pleadt 8. Babouc was: filled wit 

| Indignation,, and pays not help in his heart gan- 


demning a, country, in which 475 1 ls 
war, werg ſet 


| to fale; he therefore piecipitately concluded, that 


the igbabitants 1 ſuch a PIACE muſt be a ſolutely 


2 Fe 5 | Ignor alt 


FE 


ignorant of the art of war, and the laws of 
_ equity; and. that, though Nburiel ſhould not 
exterminate theft people, they would be deſtroy. 
ed by their deteſtable adminiſtration. | £ 
His ill opinion ſtill encreaſed at the arrival of 
2- fat man, who having very familiarly ſaluted 
all the company, approached the young officer, 
and ſaid; I can only lend thee fifty. thouſand. 
« garics of gold; for indeed the taxes of the 
der empire have this year brought me in only three 
hundred thouſand.” Babouc aſked who this 
man was, who- complained -that he: had gained 
fo little, and was informed, that in Perſcpolit 
| there were threeſcore and twelve plebeian king, 
who held by leafe the Empire of Pes ſia, and 
paid tribute to the monarch. | 


RS, CHAP VE. 
A' ter dinner he went into one of the moſt 


FA fuperb temples in the city, and ſcated Bi 
bimſelf in the midſt of a throng of men and 

= women who were come thither to paſs away the 
= time. Soon after he had entered, a magi ap- 
| peared in a machine elevated-above the heads ©: 
_ the people, who talked a long time of virtue 
and vice. In this diſeourſe the magi divided 
into many parts what was under no neceſſity of 
. being divided; he proved methodically what 
Was ſufffciently clear ; he taught. what every 
body knew; he with great deliberation threw 
himſelf into a , and went away ſweating 
and out of breath. All the aſſembhy then awokt, 
and ' believed that they had been preſent at bis 
diſcourſe, Bzboxc faid,. Here is a man = | 
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ec has done his beſt in tiring two or three hun- 
se dred of his fellow citizens; but his intention 
ewas good, and thete is nothing in this that: 
e ought to cauſe the deſtruction of Perſepelis.. 
At his leaving this aſſembly, he was led to 
a public entertainment, that was exhibited every 
day in the year. This was in a kind of 0 
© hall, at the end of which appeared a palace. The- 
I moſt beautiful women in Perſepolis, and the moſt 
Liſtinguiſhi ſatrapes, were ranged in order, and 
© formed ſo agreeable a fight, that: Babouc at firſt? 
believed, that this was all the entertainment 
© hs had to. expect; but at laſt two or three per- 
E ſons, who looked like kings and queens, made 
E their appearance; their language was very diffe- 
tent from that of the common people; it was 
© meaſured, harmonious, and ſublime | no body 
© here ſlept 3 for all liſtened in a profound ſilence, 
that was only interrupted by teſtimonies: of 
the ſenſibility and admiration of the- public. 
Here the duty of kings, the love of virtue, and 
the dangers that attend the indulgence of the 
paffons, were expreſſed iu ſuch lively and mor- 
ing ſtrokes, that Babeuc ſhed tears. He did not 
doubt but that thoſe heroes and heroines, thoſe 
kings and queens, whom he had juſt heard, 
vere the preachers of the emp re; he even pro- 
| poſed to engage Ishuriel to c me and lend them 
his attention; and was very certain, that What: 
be would ſee and hear, would forever reconcile 
him to the city. PS ers : 15 
As ſoon as the entertainment was finiſhed, . 
he refolved to pay a viſit to the principal queen, 
vdo had expreſſed ſuch pure and noble morals ; 
and on his expreſſing his deſire of waiting on her 
will F. 6 majeſty | 
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he found a woman meanly drefſ-4, who ſaid n 


'% 
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* majeſty, he was led up a narrow ſtaircaſe into a 
ill furniſbed apartment in the ſecond ſtory, wei 


him wu a noble and pathe ic air: „Th s en. 
«+ ployment does not afford me-a ſufficient man- 
«© tenance. I am with child by one of * 
* «princes you have ſeen; I muſt ſoon be brouz Wi 
% to bed; zet I want money, and without ii 
$6 there is no ſuch thing as lying in.” Bain: 
ga e her a hundie! da-ies of gold, ſaying, ih 
it chere had been only this evil in the city, 1%. 
viel would have been to blame for being þ 
ell... e b 
From thence he went to ſpend the evenin 
at the houſe of a tradeſman who dealt in mag. 
nificent trifles, to which he was led by a man 
of underſtanding, w.th whom he had- made an 
; acquaintance z there he bought whatever pleaſt 
bim, and the toyman wich great politeneſs, an! 
an air of cordiality and friendſhip, ſold hin 
every thing at a much higher price than it ws 
»worth. His friend, at his return, let him fe 
how much he had. been impoſed upon, and Br 
* boue' ſet down in his tablets the name of th: 
tradeſman, hat he mięht not be forgot by /thi- 
ri in the day when the ciry ſhoald be puniſſ- 
ed, As he was writing, a perſon was heard t 
knock at his door; this was the toyman himfell 
who came to bring Babouc a purſe which he bad 
inadvertently left on his counter. How cant 
* thou be fo upr.ght and generous,” cried Bo- 
bend, „when thou haſt not bien aſhamed to ſel 
me trifles, at four times their value?“ 1 
e There is not a tradeſman who is ever 8 
little known in this city,“ replied the _ 
rm oo — chan, 


4 


es” 
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. chent, ec who would not have brought thee thy 


purſe ;- but they Fave. deceived thee, when 


« thou waſt told that what th:u hadſt of me 


Z « was four times dearer than it was worth; ur 
„have ſold to thee at ten times above the valves 
J KL and this is ſo true, that if thou ſhouldſi ſell 


ait within the ſpace of one month, thou wouldſt 
not hive even this tenth part. But nothing 
is more Juſt ; - jt is the variable fancies of men 
= «© that ſet a va'ue on theſe baubles ; it is this fancy 
s that gives ſubſiſtence to a hundred workmen 
employed by me; it is this that gives me a 
E « fire houſe, a commodious chariot and horſes; 
bit is this that excites induſtry ; that gives 
room for taſte, circulation and nge es, 
» helieve me, when | fav, that I ſell the 
E © fame trifles to the neighbouring nations dearer 
E © than | have done to thee, and by this means 
l lam of ſervice to the empire.” e 
Babouc, after a moment's thought, 8 


um from his tablets; for, in ſnort, ſaid; he, 


the arts of luxury: are never very numerous in 
any empire; but when all the neceſſary arts 
are exerciſed, the nation is populous and 
opulent. Itburial _— to me a little ſe- 
6 yere.“ litt ©4021 3124-44 | 12 „ 
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Blu very uncertain in . to ; wha he 
| © ought to think of Perſepolis, reſolved to ſee 
| the magi, and the men of letters; for the one 
ſtudied wiſdom, and the other religion; and be 
Lattertd himſelf that theſe would obtainimerey 
| "bf the reſt of the people, He therefore Went 
le early 


5 BABOUC; OR. 


early the next day into a college of the mag. 
Thie zrchi-mandrite conſeſſed to him, tbat be : 
had a hundred thouſand crowns a year for hay. 7 
ing taken the vow of poverty, and that he en. 
joyed an empire ſufficiently extenſive, in virtue Wt 
of his row of humility ; after which he kf 
 Babouc with an inferior 3 who was to « 
him the honours of the place. 3 
While the brother ſhewed him the magnif- 
cence of this houſe of penitence, a rumour wy 
ſpread abroad, that he was come to reform al 
theſe houſes. Immediately he received memoir 
from each, the ſubſtance of which was: Preſeri 
us, and deſiroy all the others. On hearing thei 
apologies, theſe ſoc'eties appeared to be entire} 
neceflary ; on hearing their reciprocal accuſs 
tions, they all deſerved to be aboliſhed. He ad: 
mired that he could find none amongſt thele 
ſocieties, but thoſe who, from the ardour of their 
zeal for edifying the univerſe, defired aud 
wiſhed to have it all under their dominion, 
There then appeared before him a demi-mag), 
who whiſpered in his ear, « T plai plainly ſee thit 
„ the wok is going to be accompliſhed ; for 
% Zardiſ is returned to the earth, and the li- 
« tle girls prophecy, pinching themſelves befor 
* and whipping themſelves behind. It is «vi 
« dent that the world is drawing to a period; 
46 + but canſt not thou, before that remarkable day, 
* & us from the great Lama??? Wbt 
„ an abſurdity ſaid Babouc, from the groit 
<< Lama? from the royal pontiff that reſides it 
„ Tibet?” Ves, ſaid little magi with 3 
conceited air, « from him himſelf.” " 
. l | 


* 


— 
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"5 armies?” faid Babouc? No,“ faid the other, 
5+ but we have wrote againſt him three or four 
| : „ thouſand great books which nobody reads,. 
and as many pamphlets that we oblige the 
women to peruſe. He has ſcarcely heard us 


f 0 . nnperh in the ſame manner as a man 
orders to have the trees in his garden ee 


5 2 of theſe men who had made the proſcſſion 
bf widom-; at the intrigues of thoſe who had 

Wenounced- the world; at the ambition and ava- 
Vicious pride of thoſe who taught humility and 
Wilotereſted virtue; and concluded, that Ithu- 
i had good reaſon for detroping the. whole: 


As . 


ce HA P. vnI. 


. oy 
4 often His chagrin; and, in order to- 
Pune his ſpirits, invited ſome learned men 
| o dine with him: when, like waſps attracted 
Ko pot of honey, there came twice as many as- 
* Mp ſent for, Theſe paraſizes were eager to 
Jet and to ſpeak, They praiſed two ſorts of 
» ſons, the os and themſelves, and never 
their cotemporaries,. except the - maſter of the 
Fhouſe, If any of them made uſe of a ſmart repartee 


from the vexation that each felt at his not hav- 
ling the happineſ#*o ſay it. They had leſs diff. 
[mulation . than the magi, l they bad not 
mag b grand objeRs of ambition, Each behaved: 


mentioned, and has only cauſed us to be con- 


« ſrom caterpillars.” Babouc was provoked at the 


retired home, he ſent- for new 7 Ay 


” others caſt down their eyes and bit their lips, 


- ee Gals with the meanneſs of a __ 
| | and... 
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and the dignity of a man of giest a 7 
and ſaid inſulting things to each others fer 1 
Which they imagined ſtrokes of wit and pr 
of the vivacity and ſprighilineſs of their Fa 
nations. The repaſt being ended, each fer 
Tately leſt the room: ſor there was not oneh 


this crowd of men who could endure, or eit |: 
ſpeak to the others, except at the houſes « 
rich who invited them to their tables. Be 
Judged that it would be no great matter, f 8 
theſe vermin, Aula _ in ce eeuc i 
-&ruction. - 3 < with þ . 
PET? ws © 11 A P. . if . 


8 . as be had got rid of this ene 
company, te opened ſome new boch 
and there found th: ſpirit by which bis gue 
were actuated. He ſaw with a particular ind 
nation thoſe ſlanderous gazettes, thoſe archin 
of bad taſte, that were dictated: by envy, bit 
neſs, and hunger; thoſe ungenerous ſatitis 
which the vulture is treated with reſpect, and th 
dove torn in pieces; thoſe romances in whid 
there are no proofs of a vigorous mag in lu 
and where real characters are repreſented, u 
portraits men 0 priſons never known to 
author. 

He threw into the Gre all theſe. detefta 
vexitings; and went to paſs the evening in walk 
4 In this excurſion he found an old ma 
| poſſeſſed of great learning, who had not waits 
upon him to eneteaſe the number of his pi 
ſites. This man of letters always fled froh 
Eronrds;: * made uſe of them; h 

| 9 
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opened his mind to them with diſcretion. + Ba- 
f ants ſpoke to him with , of what he had 
read, and ſeen. 
Tou haſt read very deſpicable perform- 
i . ances,” ſaid he; „ but in all times, in all 
(countries, and in every branch of literature, 
the bad f warm, and the good are ſcarce. Thou 
| ; © haſt received into thine houſe the dregs of pe- 
| } „ dantry ; for in all proſeſſions, he that is. leaſt 
| « worthy of appearing, always preſents himſelf 
| « with moſt impudence ; the truly wiſe live 
« amongſt themſelves, they are retired-and- tran- 
quil, and there are ſtill amongſt us both men 
ö « and books worthy thine attention.“ While 
Wc was yet ſpeaking, he was joined by another 
man of learning; when their diſcourſe became 
Rh agreeable and inſtructive, ſo elevated above 
Nvolgar prejudices, and ſo conformable to virtue, 
it Babeuc confeſſed, that he had never before 
beard the like. Theſe are men,“ ſaid he ſoft- 
h. +4 whom the angel Ithuriel dares not hurt; 
i he ſhould, he would be very unmerciful.”* 
Tho' reconciled to the men of letters, he was 
Will exaſperated againſt the reſt of the nation. 
Thou art a ſtranger,” ſa d the judicious perſon 
ho was talking to him, «© abuſes preſent them» 
“ ſelves to our eyes in crowds, while what is 
“ good is concealed, and even the benefit that 
ſometimes refults froni theſe abuſes eſcapes 
* thee.” eee they led him to the principal 
magi, whom they called the overſeer, Babouc 
found this magi worthy of being placed at 
the head of the juſt, and perceived that there 
were many who reſembled him. He even un- 
ee chat theſe Brest bodies, that n | 
their 
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their claſhing to prepare the way for their eon. 
mon ruin, were, at bottom, ſalutary inſtitution; 
that each ſociety of magi was a check upon iu 
rivals ; that tho* the competitors differed wii 
reſpe& to ſome opinions, they all taught the ſam 
morals ; they inſtructed the people, and lived u 
ſubjeRion to their laws, like the preceptors w] 
watch over the ſons of a great man, while K 
himſelf watches over them. He converſed wit 
many, and found thoſe who had celeſtial foul: 
he Jearnt that even amongſt the fools, who pr: 
tended to make war on the great Lama, then 
had been ſome very great men. He then con- 
jectured that there might be morals in Perſepul, 
as well as edifices z tho” the one had appear 
worthy of pity, and the other had filled him wit 


B ABOUC aid to the man of letters; 

_ « plainly ſee that theſe magi,, whom I hat 
4 believed ſo dangerous, are, in reality, extrem oc 
« ly uſeſul; eſpecially when a wiſe goven- 
«© ment prevents their rendering themſelves to 
« neceſſary ; but thou wilt ſurely confeſs, thi 
the young magiſtrates who purchaſe the ofict 
of a judge, as ſoon as they are able to mount 
% a horſe, muſt diſplay, when ſeated on the 
« tribunals, the moſt ridiculous impert' Wide: 
„ nence, and the moſt iniquitous perverſen i 
it would doubtleſs be better to give theſe place 
4 gratuitouſly to thoſe old civilians who bat 
fſpent their lives in examining difficult points. 


Th 
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= The man of letters replied, ©* Thou haſt ſeen 
our army before thine arrival at Perſepolis; 
& thou knoweſt that cur young officers fight with 
6 ' bravery, notwithſtanding they have 
BS bought their poſts ; and perhaps thou wilt find 
BS that our your g judges do not make bid deci- 
BS fions, tho' they have purchaſed the privi- 
lege of ſitting in the ſeat of juſtice.” 

lle led him the next day to the grand tri- 
Ional, at which an important affair was to be 
Wecided. The cauſe was known to every body. 
Il the old counſellors that fpoke were unſettled. 
"WH their opinions; they quoted an hundred laws, 
ore of which were truly applicable to the quet- 
Non; they examined the affair on a hundred dif- 
[rent fides, and in none of theſe views it was 
Waced in the true light: the judges were quicker 
their deciſions, than the advocates in raiſing 
Woubts z they were almoſt unanimous ; theſe 
aged righteouſly, becauſe they followed the light 
W reafon, and the others were miſled in their 
3 becauſe they had only conſulted their 
Babouc then concluded, that what was in itſelf 
Wery good, frequently aroſe from abuſes, He the 
me day ſaw, that the riches of the receivers of the 
venue, which had given ſuch offence, might 
Foduce an excellent effect: for the emperor hav- 
e 2 great occaſion for money, he by their means 
Wtained in one hour, what he could not have 
Ad, by the ordinary methods, in fix months + 
be law that thoſe great clouds ſwelled with the 
eus of the earth, reſtored in rain what they re- 
ei ed from it. Beſides, the children of theſe, 
kw gentlemen, as they were frequently better 
FT f . 
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_ educated than theſe of the moſt ancient famili e 
were ſometimes more worthy and uſeful men 
bers of the ſtate ; for when they had had a i 
ther who was a good accountant, nothing pri 
vented their being good judges, brave warriors, fs 
able ſtateſinen. EZ, : L 


CHAP A 


B ABOUC inſenſibly conceived a favourite 
= opinion of the avidity of the collectors i 

the revenues; who were not in reality mot 
avaric ious than other men, and who were be 
ſides extremely neceſſary. He excuſed thoſe wh 
were guilty of the folly of ruining themſelves y 
obtain a place in the ſeat of juſtice, or to cons 
mand armics, a folly that produced great mi 
giſtrates and heroes. He forgave the envy of ti 
men of letters, among whom he found perſons wil 
enkghtened the earth. He grew reconeiled t 
the ambiticus and, intriguing: magiſtrates, wh 
were poſſe ſſed of more ſingular virtues, than litt 
vices; but he was ſtill diſpleaſed at many gti 
vances, and eſpecially at the gallantrics of ti 
lad:es, and the defolationi that he imagined ws 
follow from them, filled him with inquictui 
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As he was reſolved-i to. penetrate into eren 
ſation of life, he went to the houſe of a minilt! 
of ſtate 3, but trembled all the way, for fer > 
ſome wiſe. ſhould he aſſaſſinated by her buſb nt 
in bis preſence. . Being arrived at the ſtateſman5 
be remained two hours in the antic hambet be 
fore; his name was ſent in, and two hours mat 
5 7 | ks „„ YOuNT 
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lolyed to recommend to the vengeance of the 
Nagel Ithuriel, both the miniſter, and his inſo- 
Wnt guards. T'he antichamber was filled by wo- 
en of all ranks, with magi of all colours, with 


omplained of the miniſter. The miſcr and the 
beer ſaid : “ There is no doubt but that this 
Th man ruins the provinces by his extortions.” 

Nye capricious reproached him with unſtesdi- 


bis pleaſures.”  'T he. ſtateſman fond of in- 
Wrioue, flattered bimſelf that he ſhould ſoon ſee 
Win er by a cabal; and the women hoped that 
N 8 ſhould ſoon have a younger miniſter. 

Bahouc heard their diſcourſe, and could not 


Pelp ſaying, “ Here is a man completely hap- 


n * 2 
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be cruſhes with his power thoſe that look 
upon him with envy 3 he fees at his feet 
{thoſe that deteft bim.“ At laſt he appeared, 
hen Babouc ſaw a little old man bending un- 
Per the weight of years and buſineſs ;- but ſtill 
K and ſull of ſpirit. 
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1 emed a man worthy of eſteem. The con- 
Nirbtion became intereſting. The miniſter con- 
| eſſed that he was very unhappy ; that he had 
Wie reputation of being rich, while he was poor ; 
What he was believed to be all powerful, 
bile he was conſtantly contradifted ; that he 
Dad ſeldom obliged any beſides the ungrateful; 


tion, he ſcarcely had a moment's conſolation. 
wml was moved, and thought that if this man 
d committed faults, and the angel [thurid/ 

PE was 


. does, merchants, officers, pedants, and all 


1 5 - the voluptuous ſaid, “ He thinks only of 


py; be has his enemies in his antichamber ; 


| He was pleaſed with Babauc, and to Babeue 


d that in a continual fatigue of forty years du- 
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was reſolved to puniſ him, he ought not to a 
him off, but only to leave him in the poſlclin 
of his place. # 


CHA r. XIL ti 


HIL E he was nig to the mini: 

the beautiful lady with whom Ban 

had dined, entered haſtily : in her eyes, and u 
Her brow were ſen the ſymptoms of grief 
and anger: ſhe burſt into reproaches againſt i 
ſtateſman; ſhe ſhed tears; ſhe complained viii 
bitterneſs, that her huſband had been reſuſed! 
to which his birth allowed him to aſpitz 
and of which his ſervices and his wounds 
dered him deſerving : ſhe expreſſed herſelf wi 
ſuch force, ſhe rendered her complaints ſo gna 
ful, ſhe overthrew all objections with fuch ai 
egreſs, ſhe urged her reaſons with ſuch eloquen 
that ſhe did not leave the chamber before ſhe H 
made the fortune of her huſband. 
Baboue gave her his hand: Is it poſlibk 
faid he, for a woman to give herſelf {ud 
6s trouble for a man ſhe does not love, and 
„ whom ſhe has the greateſt reaſon to be afraid? 
„A man whcm I don't love!“ cried it 
« Know that my hufband is the beſt friend 
4% have in the world, that there is nothing! 
«© would not facrifice for him, except my low 
„ and that he would de any thing for me, & 
c cept leaving his miſtreſs. Become acquaini 
«+ with her, ſhe is a charming woman, full 
<< wit, and of the belt diſpoſition in the woll. 


a op ehgptber this ery night with ut 
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1 tufband, and my little magi ; come and ſhare 
1 c our ” 
N 1 25 led Baboue to ber own houſe, and 
Ine huſband who was at laſt arrived : with a mind 
1 1 in grief, ſaw his wite 2 with tran- 
Wiurns his wife, his miſtreſs, _ little mags; and 
auc. Unanimity, wit, gaiety, and what- 
er was graceſul, imbelliſhed this repaſt. 
Learn, faid the beautiful lady, with whom 
he ſupped, that thoſe who are ſometimes 
called diſhoneſt women, have almoſt always 
the merit of very honeſt men; and to con- 
* yince thee of this, I invite thee to dine with 
me at the beautiful Theona's. There are ſome 
"I veſta's who revile her; but ſhe does more 
3 than all of them together. She would 
not de guilty of the lighteſt piece of injuſtice, 
= to procure the greateſt advantage; ſhe gives 
her lover none but the moſt generous advice; 
' ſhe conſults only his glory: he would bluſh 
i before her, if he had ſuffered any oppor- 
tunity of doing good to eſcape him : for no- 
* thing is a greater incitement to virtuous ac- 
tions, than the having for a witneſs and judge 
of our couduct, a perſon -whoſe eſteem we 
wiſh to deſerve.” 
| Babouc did not fail to attend the appoint- 


ſy pleaſure had ſet up her throne : but Theona 
'gned ſupreme, and had them all under her 
ommand. Her natural wit gave eaſe and free- 
pom to all about her; ſhe pleaſed almoſt with- 
ut deſiring it ; the was as amiable as 3 
An 


* 


nent: when he ſaw a houſe in which eve- - 


220 - BABOUC. 
andiher hens heightened the value of Ler gon 


qualit: ES, 

Babouc, notwithſtanding bis be ing a Scythin, 
and his being ſent by one of the genii, perceiv 
that if he ſhould ſtay any longer at P:r/epil; 
he ſhould neglect Ithuriel for Theona he oy 
ceived an affection for a city in which the pe 
ple were polite, friendly, and beneficent, thouz 
inconſiderate, ſlanderous, and filled with vaniy, 
He feared leſt Perſepolis ſhould be condemne;E 
he even feared the account he was going to ge 
— 

This was the method in which he made knom 
his ſentiments : he cauſed a ſmall ſtatue, com- 
poſed of all kinds of metals, of earth and ſtorg 
the moſt precious and the moſt vile, to be ci 
by the beſt founder in the city, and carried ity 


Itburiel. Wilt thou break,” ſaid he, * thi 
s pretty ſtatue, becauſe all is not gold and d- 
„% monds?” Itburiel inſtantly underſtood tt 
meaning; he reſolved that he would not en 
think of puniſhing Perſepolis, but leave the worl 
as it goes: for he ſaid, ** If all is not well, a 
< is paſſible.“ 
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the banks of the Ganges, in the ancient 
| country of the Brachmans, I endeavour- 
W to obtain inſtruction. I attended | peaceably 


Who was the moſt worthy man I have ever 


have the honour to be a mufſulman. Never 
0 ; one of us ſpeak louder than the other, on the 
bject of Mabomet and of Brama. We performed 
c ; ablutions each by ourſelves ; drank of the 
1 | e lemonade, and eat of the fame millet as 
Ir brethren. 

One day we went together to the pagod of 
Nrani; we theie ſaw ſeveral bands of fakirs, 
me of whom were janguies 3 that is, con- 


(cient gy mnoſophiſts, who lead an active life. 
hey have, it is well known, a ſacred lan- 
| = which was that of the moſt ancient 
achmane, and in this language they have pre- 
1 Vn | _  ferved 


HEN I was in the city of Benares, on 


che Indian; I head much, and obſerved eve- 
thing. 1 lodged with my correſpondent Omri, 


own. He was of the religion of the Bramins: 


Woplative fakirs, and others the diſciples of the 
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eyes to the end of the noſe. 


122 F 


ſerved a book, which they call the Za»: iſ 

'This is certainly the moſt ancient book in 

Ala, not excepting the Zend. g 
On my paſſing before a fakir who was reading 


in this book, he ſuddenly cried out, O u | | 
«© happy infidel! thou haſt made me loſe tLi 


% number of the vowels I was counting, u | 


«* which my ſoul will paſs into the body cf 
„ hare, inſtead of going into that of a parrot, vii 


« J had reaſon to flatter myſelf,” J gave lin 
a rupee to comfort him. At ſome paces fron 
thence, being ſo unfortunate as to ſneeze,the noi 
I made awaked a fakir who was in an extah: 
« where am I,“ ſaid he, what an bort 
« fall! I no longer ſee the end of my noſe. TI 
« celeſtial light has diſappeared &. If I uy 

< the cauſe,” ſaid I to him, that thou no 4 


<< ſeeſt farther than the end of thy noſe, hetei 


<< a rupee to repair the miſchief I have done: 
s ſume thy celeſtial light.“ | + 

Having thus diſcreetly drawn myſelf. out . 
theſe affairs, I paſſed to other gymnoſeptibi 


There were many who would bring me mi 
little pretty nails, that I was to ſtick into 1 ; 


arms and thighs, in honour of Brama. J bougt 


| their nails, and with them I nailed my cart 1 
Others danced on their hands, and others ont 


flack rope; others always hopped along on dd 
foot. There were ſome who carried chai 


| others a pack-ſaddle ; ſome had their heads col 


ed with a buſhel; the remainder were the be 
men in the world. My friend Omri led me int 


„When the fakirs would ſee the celeſtial li 
which is very common amongſ them, they turn de 
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1 ths cell of ane of the moſt fameus, whoſe name 
as Bababec. He was naked as an ape, and had 

. bout his neck a great chain of above ſixty 
Wounds weight. He was ſeated in a wooden 
chair, properly adorned with the ſmall points of 
ils, that entered his buttocks, and one would 
Wave imagined him fitting on a bed of ſattin. 


4 b e oracle of families, and it may be truly ſaid, 
nt he enjoyed a very great reputation. I was 
1% witneſs of the long converſation Omri had 
Z 1 him. . Believeſt thou, O my father * 
ad he, “that after having paſſed the trial of the 


Pbode of Brama . That is poſlible,” ſaid the 
Wakir, “ How doſt thou ive?“ J endeavour,” 


ad Onri, “ to be a good citizen, a good huf- 


lend money without intereſt to the rich, in 
their neceflity : I give it to the poor; and I 
preſerve peace among my neighbours.” <* Doft 
thou ſometimes ſtick nails into thy breech ?“ 
Rid the Bramin. Never, venerable father, 
W's replied, << I am ſorry for it,” returned the 


W* nineteenth heaven, and that is a pity.“ 
8 How?” ſaid Omri, e that is very well; I am 
i contented with my lot, What does it ſigni- 
* fy whether it be the nineteenth or twentieth, 
provided I do my duty in my pilgrimage, and 
am well received, at my laſt lodging. Is 
it not enough to be an honeſt man in this coun» 
' try, and to be at laſt happy in the country of 


G 2 1 - chains : mY 


% 


5 any women came to conſult him; he was 


ſeven metempſychoſes, I ſhall arrive at the 


band, a good father, and a good friend: 1 


Plir, “ thou wilt certainly go only into the 


Brama ? Into what heaven doſt thou pretend 
to No O e with thy nails and thy - 


— a4 ET TER Oc 
< chains? © Into the thirty fifth, ſaid Bu. 
babec, ** That is very pleaſant,” replied On, 
«« for thee to pretend to ariſe higher than me. 
„ This certainly gan only be the effect of an in. 
« ordinate ambition. Thou condemneſt tho 
« who ſeek the honours of this life, why then 
t doſt thou aſpire after honours in another? And 
ee beſides, on what grounds doſt thou make 
s pretenſions to be treated more favourably that 
« I Know that I beſtow: more in alms in te 
days, than it coffs thee in ten years, for nai, 
© to ſtick into thy backſide. Brama is much 
« the better for thy paſſing the day entire 
<< naked, with a chain about thy neck. Thou, 
« in this particular, art of mighty ſervice to th 
<<. country. I fet a hundred times more value on 
«© the man who ſows pulſe, or plants trees, than a 
« all thy companions who regard the end of ther 
C noſes, or carry a packſaddle from an exceſs 
« what thou calleſt nobleneſs of ſoul.” 
Having ſpoke thus, Omri ſoftened his voict 
careſſed him, perſuaded him, and at laſt pr 
vailed on him to leave his nails and his chain, and 
to go home with him to lead an honeſt life. H 
waſhed off his dirt, he rubbed him with fragrat 
eſſences, and dreſſed him decently. He live 
fifteen days in a very wiſe manner, and cot 
feſſed that he was a hundred times more hapy 
than before; but he loft his credit with the pe 
ple; the women no longer came to conſult hin 
He left Omr:, and again placed himſelf on tit 
points of nails, to obtain the reſpect he wanted 
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IN the year 1723, there was a Chineſe in 
I Holland, who was both a man of letters and 
= a merchant : two things that ought not to 
be in the leaſt incompatible, tho” amongſt us 
© they really are ſo, thanks to our extreme fond- 
neſs for money, and to the little reſpect the 
human ſpecies have ſhewn, and will always ſhew 
Sto merit, | i 

This Chineſe, who ſpoke a little Dutch, wa 


be aſked for a book, and the univerſal hiftory of 
E Brſuet, ill tranſlated, was offered him. At theſe 


| © tremely happy, he cried, I am going to ſee 
what they will ſay of our great empire; 


* of people, for more t 
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CHINESE 


in à bookſeller's ſnop with ſome learned men; 
pompous words, Univerſal Hiſtory : ** 1 am ex- 


* of our nation, that has ſubſiſted in a body 
han fiſty thouſand years; 
r 


on 2 
ee 


126 A CONVERSATION 


of that ſucceffion of emperors who have 9. 
& verned us for ſo many ages: I am going to d 
„ cover what they think of the religion | 
* our learned men; of that ſimple worſhip wi 
pay to the fupreme Being. How great viii 
ede the pleaſure I ſhall. receive, at ſce.ng wiz 


*© the people of Europe ſay of our arts, may 
of which are more ancient amongſt us, tha 
all European kingdoms! I believe the autty 
«© will be greatly miſtaken, in the hiſtory of th 
„ war we were engaged in for twenty two thou 
„ fand five hundred and fifty two years, again 
«© the warlike people of Torguin and Fajus, 
* and of the ſfokmn embaſiy, in which thi 
«<< powerful emperor, the Mogul, ſent to dei 
«<< laws from us in the year of the woll 
«© 5000G6000000007912345000.” Alas!” ſai 
one of the learned men, ** You are not eva 
mentioned in that book: you are too incor- 


<6 fiderable; almoſt the whole relates to th: 


* firſt nation in the world, the only nation, 
that great people, the Fes. 4a 

„ The Fews !” faid the Chineſe, * the 
«© people are then maſters of three quarters of tie 


<< world at leaſt.” * They flatter themfelvs 
“that they ſhall one day be ſo, ſaid a man d 


learning, but mean while, theſe are thc) 
„ who have the honour to be our pedlars, an 
c ſometimes to clip our fpecie.” *< You ate n 
e jeſt,” faid the Chineſe, ** have theſe mei 
ever had a vaſt empire?” They have po. 
« ſeſſed, by a peculiar claim, for ſome years, (is 


<< T, a ſmall country; bot as we ought not t. 


„form a judgment of a man from his riches, f 


6“ tent 


„% we ſhould not judge of 'a' people by the © 
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e tent of their dominions.” “ But is no men- 
s tion made in this book of any other people?” 


5 ſud the Chineſe. #©* Doubtlefs,” | replied the 
„learned man who ſtood next me, and who. 
vas always ready to anſwer him: There 
is a great deal ſaid of a little country four- 


. « ſcore leagues in breadth, named Egypt, in 
which it is pretended that there is a lake of 
ann hundred and fiſty leagues round, made by 


de hand of man,” —* The duce !” cried 
„te Chineſe, © a lake of an hundred and fifty 
1 WE © leagues in a country that contains but fourſcore 
in breadth, that is vaſtly pretty!“ In this 
country, added the doctor, every body was 
g © wiſe,” © Oh! what fine times!“ faid the 
WE Chineſe; „ but is that all?“ No,“ replied 
de European; There is alſo an account 


of the celebrated Greeks.” © Who are 
E © thoſe Greeks ?”* ſaid the Afratick. © % They 
bdelonged to a province, continued the other, 

= © that is nearly as big as the two hundredth part 
of Chinaz but their fame has been ſpread 
throughout all the univerſe.” I have never 
heard theſe men mentioned, either in Magul- 
„ fan, or India, or in Grand Tartary,” ſaid 
| the Chineſe, with an ingenuous air. 
« What an ignorant mortal, what a barba- 
8 © rian!” the man of learning politely exclaim- 
ed; you neither then know Epaminondas, the 
* Theban, nor the port of Pireus, nor the 
| © names of the two horſes of Achilles, nor that 
given to Silenus's aſs. You have never heard 
| © mention, either of Jupiter, or of Diogenes, 
| © of of Lais, or of Cybelle, o 


. « Tam 


— 


* 


a8 A CONVERSATION 

_ «« Tam much afraid,” replied the man of letter, 
that you know nothing of theeternally remark 
*© able adventure, of the celebrated X;x:fou Gy 
*© cochigramki, nor of the myſteries of the pre 
H pfe bi bi. But pray, what other ae 
things are treated of in this univerſal hiſtory? 
Tbe man of learning then. talked for a quz. 
ter of an hour together on the Roman republick: 
but when he came to Julius Cæſar, he was in 
terrupted by the Chineſe, who ſaid, . As fr 
« him, I believe I know ſomething of hin; 
„Was not he a Turk f” * 

% How,” cried the man of learning wit 
much heat; Don't you know the difference 
s between pagans, Chriſtians, and muſſulmars! 
Have you no knowledge of Conſtantine, and 
e the hiſtory of the Popes ?? „We har 
„heard ſome confuſed accounts, replied the 
Afeatich, *© of one Mabomet.” 

« It is impoſſible” replied the other, © bu 
that you muſt have heard at leaſt ſomething d 
<< Luther, Zuinglius, Bellarmine, and Occolamte 
« dirs.” << I ſhould never be able to remen- WF 
& ber theſe names,” ſaid the Chineſe. He the 
leſt the ſhop, and went to ſell a confiderab: WW 
quantity of pekoa tea, and fine grogr. m, with 
which he procured two beautiful girls and! 
cabbin boy, Nh whom he returned into bs 
own country, adoring Tien, and recommending 
- himſelf to Confucius. 

As for me, my being a witneſs to this cor 


verſation, let me fee the vanity of all human 
glory, and I faid : Since Cæſar and 7upiin 


It is not long ſince the Chine/7 thought that al 
the E eee were Aalen. 
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B WITH A CHINESE. 129 
«s are unknown in the fineſt, the moſt ancient, 
7 <& the moſt extenſive, the moſt populous, and 
the beſt governed country in the univerſe, it 
becomes you well, ye governors of ſome little 
= « country ; ye preachers of a little pariſh, in a 
= © little town; ye doctors of Salamanca or Bur- 
ga, ye little authors; ye heavy commenta- 
tors; it becomes you well to e to re- 
«x F 25 
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1 E tranſlator is apprehenſive of be. 

ing cenſured for not adapting ſont 
part of the following piece more to the 
taſte of his countrymen, as it may be 
thought that Monſeigneur, Sieur, and 
Monſieur, ought to have been tranſlated; 
but this he found impoſſible, as there ar 


no words in the Engliſb lauguage, thut 


exactly anſwer to them, and expreſs tir 
degrees and proper diſtinctions in thi 
ſcale of titles. 


(wr F © 
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N reading Ehrace, I have ofa this verſe 
= 1 in an epiſtle to MAecænas Te dulcis amite ro- 
b viſam. "My dear friend, I will ſee you again. 
: This Mecænas was the ſecond perſon in the Re- 
F | man empire; that is, he was a greater and more 
b powerful man than the greateſt monarch at this 
time in Europe. 
In reading Corneille, I have remarked that 
in a letter to the 2 Scuderi, governor of 
3 | Mir Dame de la Garde, he expreſſes himſelf 
= thus: The cardinal de Richelinw, your Maſter 
and mine. This was perhaps the firſt time 'a 
© miniſter was ſpoken of in this manner, ever 
ſince there were miniſters, kings, and flatterers. 
= The ſame Peter Corneille, the author of Cinna, 
L | humbly dedicates it to the Sieur de Mantauren, 
| treaſurer of Spain, whom he, without ſcruple, 
| compares to Auguſtus, I am ſorry be did not 
call Mantauron, Monſeigneur. 
g It is ſajd, that an old officer who was but little 
acquainted with the forms of vanity, — 


| Vrote to the re, de 2. Monſieur, an 
0 ps 


hy” 


je ON'PTITLES ; 

received no anſwer, he wrote Monſeignieur, a 

till obtained none, becauſe the miniſter had i! 
the Monſieur at heart. At laſt he wrote to hin, 
To my God, my God Lowvers, and at che 3 
ginniag of the letter he put, My God, no 
Creator. = - 

Does not all theſe inftances prove, that h 
| Romans were great and modeſt, and that we at 
little and vain ? _ 

« How do you do, my dear friend ??? faid 
duke, to a gentleman; At your fervice, n 
© dear friend, replied the other; and fron 
that moment, his dear friend became his imple 

cable enemy. 

A grandee of Partugal ſpoke to a grande d 
Spain, and every moment cried, Your Exce. 
lency. The Cafillian replied, Vour Civility; 
a title given by them to thoſe who are deſtitu: WF 
of this quality. The Portugueſe being offendc, 
called the Spaniard in his turn, Your Civility; 
the other then gave him the title of Your Ex 
cellency: at laſt the Portugueſe wearied out, (ail 
«© Wby do you always reply with C.vllity 

„ when I give you the title of Excellency! 

„And why do you call me Your Excellency, 
„ hen I ſay Your Civility?““ 4e It is becaik 
all titles by equal to me,” replied the Caf 
Lan, © provided there is no manner of equal 
between you and me.” 

The vanity of titles was not introduced int 
the northern climates of Europe till the Roman 
were become acquainted with Aſiatic imperts| 
nence. All the kings of Aſia were, and itn 
ſtill, couſin germans to the Sun and Moon 
| Their 8 have never pretended 1 thi 

tance; 
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alliance ; and the governor of a province, who 


| claimed the leaſt degree of kindred to the Sun 
or the Moon. e 5 e 


emperor who burthened chriſtian humility with 
WW 2 page of pompous titles. Tis true, that before 
bis time they gave that of God to the emperors : 
| but this word, God, did not fignify any thing 
| like what we now underſtand by it. Dives 
| Auguſtus, Divus Trajanus, only meant Saint 
| Auguſtus, Saint Trajan. They imagined it was 


| foul of its chief, ſhould, after death, go to heaven; 
| and they even frequently granted the title of 
| Samt, or Divus, to the emperor-before he came 
to the ſucceſſion of his inheritance, It was near- + 
ph from this ſame reaſon, that the firſt patriarchs 

of the chriſtian church were called, Your Holineſs. 
& They named them thus to make them remem- 

| ber what they ought to be. e 


| Others, * thoſe that are very honourable. The 
| ſtiles himſelf, the Servant of the Servants of 


| the Servant of the Servants of God but going 
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entitles himſelf the Nutmeg of Conſolation and 
the Roſe of Pleaſure, would be impaled, if he 


Corflantine was, 1 think, the firſt Roman 
part of the dignity of the Reman empire, that the 


People will ſometimes give themſelves very 
humbling titles, provided they can receive from 


abbot who entitles himſelf, - Friar, cauſes himſelf 
to be called my Lord, by his monks. The pope 


God. A good prieſt in Holſtein one day wrote 
to pope Pius IV. To Pope Pins the Fourth, 


afterwards to Rome to follicit his affair, the in- 

quiſition put him in priſon, to teach him how to 

expreſs himſelf. | 3 
"LIES! Formerly 


* 


134 ON TITLES 
Formerly none but the or had the title 
of Majeſty : the other kings were called Your 
Highneſs, Your Serenity, Your Grace, Lew 
NI. was the firſt king of France who was diſtiq- 
guiſhed by the — Majeſty ; a title, in res 
_ lity, nat leſs agreeable to the dignity of a great We 
. gy kingdom, than to an elective princi- W 
pality. But the term Highneſs was given to the 
4; of France long aſter his time, and we ſtill 
ſee letters wrote to Henry III. in which this tite 
z given him. The — of Orleans would not 
allow queen Catharine de Medicis to be called 
Majeſty; but by little and little, this laſt deno- 
mination prevailed. The name is indifferent ; ; the 
power only is not ſo. 
The German chancery, always uae in its 
noble cuſtoms, . {till "i that all kings ought 
only to be treated with under the title of Serenity, 
In the famous treaty of H/z/{phalia, in which 
France and Sweden gave laws to the Holy Roma 
Empire, the emperor's plenipotentiaries preſented 
none but latin memorials, .in which his Sacred 
Imperial Majeſty treated with the Moſt Serene 
Kings of France and Sweden: but the French 
and Stvedes, on their fide, did not fail to aſſert, 
that their Sacred Majeſties of France and Sweden, 
had many cauſes of complaint againſt the MIt 
Serene Emperor. In ſhort, all the parties wele 
made equal in the treaty ; ſince this time the 
great ſovereigns have, in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, been eſteemed on a level; and he who bag 
beat his neighbours has, in the public opinion, 
had the preeminence. 
Philip II. was the firſt Majeſty i in Spain; for 


mw) V. * the title of Majetty only in 
my 
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| gal The children of Philip II. 
were 955 es, and afterwards Royal High- 
veſſes. The duke of Orleans, brother to Leis 
XIII. did not take the title 1 Royal Highneſs 
till the year 1631 ; and then the prince of Conde 


wok that of Moſt Serene. Raden which the 


© dukes of Vendome durſt not arrogate to themſelves. 
Te duke of Savoy had then the title of Royal 
© Highneſs, and at * obtained that of Majeſty: 
: Tis grand duke of Horence did as much, and 
| arrived nearly to Majeſty ; and in fine, the Czar, 
| who was only known in Ex by the name of 
Grand Duke, declared himſelf Emperor, and 
has been acknowledged as ſuch. 5 

There were ſormerly only two marquiſſes in 
| Germany, two in France, and two in 1taly. — 
marquis of Brandenbaurg is become a king, and 
a powerful monarch; bat at this time our Italian 
and French Marquiſſes are ſomething of a diffe- 


ent nature. If an Lalian citizen has the honour 


| of giving a dinner to the legate of his province, 
and if the legate in drinking to him ſays, My 
Lord Marquis, your health, - and his 
| children enjoy the title of Marquis for ever; but 
| if a provincial in France, who poſſeſſes no other 
| eſtate in his village but the fourth part of a ſmall 
minous lordſhip, arrives at Paris, and raiſes 
| there a ſmall fortune, or has'the appearance of 
having raiſed one, he entitles himſelf in his 
| deeds, Hign and Mighty Lord, Marquis or 
| Count, and his fon will be made by his notary 
| Moſt High, and Moſt Powerful Lord; and as 
this little ambition is not of the leaſt detriment, 
| either to the government, or to civil ſociety, no 
Gre is taken to prevent it. Some French lords 


doaſt 


a 1 
boaſt of their having German Barons in the; 
tables; ſome German lords ſay, that they hat 
French Marquiſſes in their kitchens; and it ; 
not long ſince a foreigner at Naples made hi 
coachman a Duke, Cuſtom, in this reſpeg, 
"has greater force than the royal authority, ! 
you are but little known at Paris, you may be; 
Count or a Marquis as long as you pleaſe; but wer: 
you a man of the long robe, or a collector d 
the revenues, and the king ſhould give you 
real marquiſate, you would never on this ac- 
count be efteemed a Marquis. The celebrate 
Samuel Bernard was more a count, than fi: 
hundred counts we call ſuch, though they & 
not poſſeſs four arpents of land *; the king ereci 
A ed his eſtate of Cubert into a good earldom, and 
_ yet, if on a viſit, be had made himſelf known 2 
1 Count Bernard, the company would have but 
14 out a laughing. | 7 
Theſe affairs take a very different turn in 
England, Tf the king beftows on a merchant 
the title of Earl or Baron, he without difficult 
receives from the whole nation the titles due to 
him, Men of the higheſt rank, and even ttt 
king himſelf, call him, My Lord. | 
It is the ſame in Italy. They have there: 
regiſter of lords. The pope himſelf gives then 
this title, His phyſician is a Lord, and nobody 
Jaughs at it. Ty 
In France the Monſeigneur is a terrible affair 
A biſhop before the cardinal de Nichelieu's tim 


An arpent is a meaſure of land, containing 100 
uare perches of 18 foot each. ſe 


WY 
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I was only My Moſt Reverend Father in God; 
but when Richelieu was ſecretary of ſtate, and 
© gill biſhop of Lugen, his brethren the biſhops, 
that that they might not give him this excluſive 


title of Monſeigneur, which the ſecretaries of 


© ſtate began to afſume, agreed to give it to them- 
E ſelves. This enterprize met with no oppoſition 
© from the public; but as it was a new title which 
che king had not granted to biſhops, they were 
ſtill called in the edicts, declarations, and every 
thing that proceeded from the court, only Sieurs; 
and the members of the council, in writing to 
a biſhop, only called him Monſieur. It is 
known, that in the letters of the miniſter Ville- 
, he always calls the Marſhal de Matignon, 
Monſeigneur; and I have ſeen the letters of a 
& Marſhal of France, who always gives this title to 

E a ſecretary of ſtate. . . 
The dukes and peers have had a great deal of dif- 
fſculty in putting themſelves in poſſeſſion of the 
title, Monſeigneur. The great nobility, and 
what is called the grand robe, have openly refuſed 
E tiem this ſmall diſtinction. The utmoſt ſucceſs 
human pride can meet with, is our receiving 
titles of honour from thoſe who think themſelves 


or equals ; but it is very difficult to arrive at 


this point: becauſe we every where find, that 
pride combats pride. When the dukes required 
| the poor gentlemen to ſtile them Monſeigneur, 
| the preſidents demanded. as much from the advo- 
| Cates and procurators: and we have known 2 
| preſident who would not be let blood, becauſe his 
ſurgeon (aid, Sir, in which arm would you have 
me bleed you ? There was an old counſellor who 
| cloſe to be treated with greater freedom. A 

55 pleader 
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pleader ſaid to him, My Lord, the Gentlemuy 
your Secretary, on which the counſellor ſto. 
ping him ſhort, cried, You have hin 
„ three blunders in three words: I am not: 
de lord; my ſecretary is not a gentleman ; ht 
is my clerk.” - 

In order to terminate this great trial of vanity, 
it will one day become neceſſary for all the peopt 
in a nation to become Monſeigneurs, as all th 
women who were formerly Miſtreſſes, are noy 
actually Madams. When in Spain a mendicant 
meets with another beggar, he ſays to hin, 


Seigneur, has your Courteſy drank choc 


% late?” This polite manner of expreſſion el: 
vates the ſoul, and preſerves the dignity of the 
ſpecies, 

Ceſar and Pompey were in the fenate cal 
Cæſar and Pompey ; but theſe men did not knoy 
how. to live: they finiſhed their letters with 
Vale, farewell. We ſixty years ago conclude 
ours with Your Affectionate Servant; we n 
fince come to Moſt Humble and moſt O bedient, 
and we have actually the honour of being (0 
I pity our poſterity, who will find ſome * 

"on ty in adding to theſe forms. 
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ON THE 


[CONTRADICTIONS 


99 


THIS WORLD: 


HE more we ſee of this world, the more 
are we convinced that it is filled with con- 
tradictions and abſurdities. Let us begin 

with the grand Turf, who cauſes all the heads 


s de cut oft that diſpleaſe him, and can ſeldom 
"Wl preſerve his own. 
alk from the grand T4 era 
« WF father, he confirms the election of emperors, and 
rn WW ho kings for his vaſſals; but he is not ſo powerful 


[” a duke of Savoy: be diſpatches orders to 
| and America, and cannot take away a 
| Ingle privilege from the republic of Lucca. The 
[emperor is king of the Romans ; but the autho- 
| rity of their king conſiſts in holding the pope's 
{ fiirrup, and in bearing the baſon while he waſhes 


lat maſs. 
The Engliſh ſerved their monarch on the 

, And made him periſh on a a ſcaffold. _ 
Men who make a vow of poverty, obtain, 
in virtue of this vow, even two hundred thou- 
land crowns a year ; and in conſequence of their 
vow inn we, are deſpotie ſovereigns. Th 4 


1,0 THE CONTRADICTIONS 
TLhoſe are publicly burnt who are convicted 
of the fin of nonconformity ; and yet in all our 
Colleges the ſecond eclogue of Virgil is gravel 
explained, with the fond declaration of Corid 
to the beautiful Alexis. = | | 

Formoſam paſtor Coridon ardebat Alexin. 
And a remark is made to children, that though 
Alexis was white and Amyntas brown, yet Amyniu; 
might very well have the preference. 

If a poor philoſopher, who thinks no harm, 
is apt to imagine that the earth turns round, er 
to believe that light proceeds from the ſun, or to 
ſuppoſe that matter may have ſome other proper 


ties beſides thoſe we are acquainted with, he » 


charged with impiety, or with being a diſturder 
of the public peace; and yet we have tranſlated 
ad uſum Delphini, the Tuſculanes of Cicero and 
Tueretius, which are two complete courſes oi 
ir religion. LIVE: 
The courts of juſtice give no credit to people's 
being poſſeſſed with the devil; they make a jet 
of witchcraft ; yet they have burnt Gaufredy and 
Grandier for ſorcery ; and half the members 0 
a parliament would have condemned a religious 
to the flames, who was accuſed of having be- 
witched a young woman of eighteen, by blow- 
ing upon her *, . 
The ſceptic philoſopher Bayle has been petſe- 
cuted even in Holland; la Motte le Layer, mort 
of the ſceptic, and leſs of the philoſopher, w# 


The trial of Father Gerard and Cadiere. No 
thing ever caſt more diſhonour on human nature- 
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| preceptor to Leis XIV. and to the king's bro- 
| ther. Gourville at one and the ſame time was 
hung in effigy at Paris, and miniſter of France 
in Germany. = e SWORE 

| The famous atheiſt Spinaza lived and died in 
| quiet ; Vanini, who had only wrote againſt 
| Ariſtotle, was burnt for being an atheiſt: he has 
| the honour under this character of filling up one 
article in the hiſtories of learned men, and in all 
| the dictionaries, the immenſe archives of lies, 
and of little truth : open theſe books, and you 
| there not only find that Yann! publicly taught 
atheiſm in his writings ; but even that twelve 
| profeſſors of his ſe ſet out with him from Na- 
ples, with the deſign of making proſelytes where- 
| ever they went: afterwards open Vanini's books, 
and you will be ſurpriſed to ſee nothing but proofs 
| of the being of a God. Let us ſee what he ſays 
in his Amphitrium, a work equally condemned 


| and unknown. „ 
„ God is the firſt and the laſt, without be- 
| * ginning and without end, having need neither 
of the one nor the other, and father of all 
| © beginning and all end; he exiſts always, but 
in no time; to him the paſt does not fly away, 
| © nor does the future make its approach; he 
| © reigns every where, without being confined te 
| © place; he is immoveable without ſtopping, 
| © rapid without motion; he is in all and out 
| © of all; he is in all, but without being con- 
* fined ; out of all, but not excluded from any 
thing; good, but without quality; great, but 
* without tity ; entire, but without parts; 
5 — 519 giving variety to the whole uni- 
vetſe z his will is his power; he is ſimple, 15 

95 60 
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| has nothing in him merely poſſible ; all ix 
7 real; he is the firſt, the means, the laſt ad; 

* in ſhort, being all, he is above all deings, ou 

c of them, in them, beyond them, eternal 

„ before, and after them.“ 

After fuch a confeflion of faith as this, Yarin 
was declared an atheiſt. On whoſe teſtimony 
was he condemned? on the ſimple depoſition of 
one Frangen, In vain did his books ſpeak in 
his behalf; a fingle enemy took away his liſo 
and prejudiced all Europe againſt him. 
The little book Cimbalum mundi, which is 

only a frigid imitation of Lucian, and has not 
the moſt flight, the moſt diſtant relation to 
_ chriſtianity, has been alſo condemned to the 
flames: but Rabelais has been printed and li- 
cenſed, and a free courſe has been moſt peace- 
fully left to the Turti/b Spy, and even to th: 
Perſian Letters, that trifling, ingenious and bold 
formance, in which there is an entire letter 

in favour of ſuicide ; another in which it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid, that biſhops have no other employ- 
ment, beſides diſpenſing with the obſervance of 
the laws ; another, in fine, in which it is ſaid, 
that the pope is a magician, who makes people 
believe that three are but one, n the bread 
we eat 1s not bread, Sc. 

The Abbé de Saint Peter, a man who hs r 
often been miſtaken but who always wrote . 
with a view to the public emolumegt, and whoſe MW 
works the cardinal Du Bois called. the dreams of 5 
A citizen, the Abbe de Sr. Peter, I ſay, . 
has been unanimouſly excluded the French Aca. 
demy, for having, in a political work, preferre 
the * of councils to the Oe, 
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of ſecretaries of ſtate; and for having ſaid, that 
| the finances had been unhappily adminiſtered at 
| the end of this glorious reign, The author of 
the Per/ian Letters has only mentioned Lewis 
XIV. that he might have an opportunity of ſay- 
ing, that this king was a magician, who made 
e his ſubjects believe, that paper was money; 
e that he was in love with none but the Turk/þ 
government; that he preferred a man who 
4 gave him the napkin, to a man who gained 
s him battles; that he had ſettled a penſion on 
% man who had fled two leagues, and a go“ 
i vernment on a perſon who had fled four; that 
| © he was oppreſſed with poverty; though in 
| the ame letter he ſays, that his finances are in- 
| cxhauſtible. Here is all that this author, in the 
| only book known to be his, has ſaid of Zewry 
XIV. protector of the French academy, and on 
the merit of this book alone, the author has been 
z ually received into the French academy. 

We may ſtill add, to complete the contra- 
| dition, that this company received him for 
| having turned them into ridicule. Of all the 
books in which authors have made themſelves 
merry at the expence of this academy, there are 
| ſcarcely any in which they are treated worſe 
than in the Perſian Letters. See the letter in 
which it is ſaid: “ Thoſe who compoſe this 
{© body have no other employment but to prate 


without ceaſing. The eulogium takes place 


* as of its own accord, in their eternal bab- 
| © bling,” Sc. After having thus treated this 
| fociety, he was praiſed by its members, at 
lis reception, for his talent in drawing portraits 
that reſembled the life, ET > If 


144 THE CONTRADICTIONS 
If I was diſpoſed to continue my enquiries 
into the contradictions to be found in the emyire 
of letters, I ſhould be obliged to write a hiſtory 
of all the learned, and of every man of genius; 
juſt as if I ſhould be willing to exhibit the con. 
traditions in ſociety, I ſhould be obliged to write 
the hiftory of the human race. An A/ietic, on 
his travelling into Europe, might very well take 
us for pagans. Our days of the week bear the 
names of Mars, Mercury, . upiter, Venus ; the 
marriage of Cupid and P/yche is painted in 
the pope's palace; but more particularly, if this 
Alatic ſhould fee our opera, he would not doubt 
of its being an entertainment in honour of the 
pagan gods. : 
If he ſhould inform himſelf a little more ex- 
actly of our manners, he would be much mor: 
aſtoniſhed ; in Spain he would ſee that all fo- 
reigners were excluded by a ſevere law, from 
having even the leaſt indirect trade to the Spa- 
ni/h ſettlements in America, and yet that foreigners 
carry on there, by Spaniſh factors, a commerce 
to the value of fifty millions of livres a year, 
in ſuch a manner, that Spain cannot be enriched 
without the violation of a law, always ſubſiſt- 
ing, and always deſpiſed. 25 
He would ſee that in another country the 
government had placed an India company in 34 
flouriſhing ſituation, and that the divines had 
declared, that a dividend of the ſtocks was WM. 
criminal in the ſight of God. He would ſee her 
that people purchaſed the right of judging other Wh 
men, that of commanding forces, that of having 
a ſeat in the council ; he would not be able to 
comprehend why it is ſaid, in the —_ 10 
= whic 
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| which theſe places are beſtowed, that they are 
granted gratis, and Without ſollicitation, while 
the receipt of the exchequer is fixed to this very 
| "Would not our A4/zatic be ſurprized at ſeeing 
| comedians hired by ſovereigns, and excommuni- 
| cated by their prieſts? He would aſk, why a 
W licutenant-general of mean extraction, after hav- 
ing gained ſeveral battles, ſhould be as liable to 


| be taxed as a peaſant, and that a ſheriff ſhould 


| be as noble as a Montmerenci ? Why; when res 


| to devotion, jugglers and puppet-ſhews, ſhould 


He would almoſt always ſee, that our cuftoms 
vere in direct oppoſition to our laws; and if 
ve were to take a voyage to Aa, we ſhould find 
(there nearly the ſame contradictions. _ 


made laws juſt as they repair the breaches 
gin walls; here the eldeſt ſon has taken whatever 
te was able from the younger, there the younger 
Wave equal ſhares ; at one time the church or- 
cained duelling, at another, ſhe anathematiſed it: 
e has by turns excommunicated the partiſans, 


ong hair, and thoſe who cut it ſhort. _ 
We have in this world no perſect law, except 


[he laws of play are thoſe alone that admit nei- 


ee er of exception, nor relaxation, nor variety, 
ct Wt tyranny. If a man who has been a lackey, 
Ns Mays at lanſquenet with a king, he is paid with- 
10 ut difficulty, whenever he wins: In all other 


| H inſtanccs 
ich 


de allowed, that offend the leaſt delicate ears? 


Men who are every where equally fools, have 


and the enemies of Axiſtotle, thoſe who wear 


ht which regulates a kind of folly called play. 
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m6 ON CONTRADICTIONS. 
inſtances the law is a ſword, by which th 
ſtrongeſt cuts the weakeſt in pieces. | 
In the mean while, this world ſubſiſts as i; | 
every thing was conducted with perfect order; jr. 
regularity has its foundation in human nature ; and 
the political world, like the globe itſelf, bas ſome. 
thing ſhapeleſs which it always preſerves. Ther 
would be great folly in deſiring to have moun. 
tains, ſeas and rivers formed into beautiful and re 
gular figures; but it would be ſtill more fooliſ 
to require perſect wiſdom from men; this woul 
be to endeavour to give 1 to woah and horns 
10 eagles. 
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BOTH SIDES. 


OLLY on both ſides, is, we know, the 
IT motto of all quarrels, I ſpeak not here of 
| thoſe that have occaſioned the ſpilling of hu- 
| man blood. The anabaptiſts who ravaged et- 
L ibalia ; the calviniſts who lighted ſo many 
wars in France; the bloody factions of the Ar- 
nagnacs and Burgundians; the puniſhment of 
the maid of Orleans, whom one half of France 
conſidered as a celeſtial heroine, and the other 
las 2 witch; the Sorbonne, who preſented a peti- 
ion to have her burnt ; the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Orleans, juſtified by learned doQtors ; 
ſubjects diſpenſed from their oath of fidelity by a 
decree of the ſacred faculty; hangmen ſo frequently 
employed in the ſupport of opinions; faggots 
lighted for the unhappy perſons who were ima- 
zined to be either ſorcerers or heretics. All 
theſe are worſe than folly. 

Theſe abominations, however, were in the 
god times of Germanic fidelity, and of Gallick 
implicity ; to which I ſend the worthy pecple 
Who always regret the times paſt. 5 
would here only make for my own parti- 
ul edification, a few ſhort inſtrutive memo- 
| 1 randum 


ed without the profoundeſt reſpet. This wa 
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randums of the excellent things that have divid- 
ed the minds of our anceſtors. - 

In the eleventh century, thoſe good time; 
when' we neither knew the art of war, in which 
we were always engaged, nor that of governing 
cities, nor trade, nor the laws of ſociety, and 
in which we could neither read nor write, men 
of great wit made long diſputations with won- 
derful warmth and ſolemnity, on what paſſed in 
the wardrobe, when they were performing a ſa- 
cred duty, that ought not to have been mention- 


called the diſputes of the ſtercoriſts. Theſe 
_ quarrels produced no wars, and on this account, 
| at leaſt, they were ſome of the moſt harmles 
impertinencies of the human mind. 

The diſpute on the Moſarabic verſion, which 
in the ſame age divided the men of learning in 
Spain, was alſo concluded without the ruin 0 
provinces, and the effuſion of human blood; tie 
ſpirit of chivalry which at that time prevailed, 
would not permit them to clear up the difficulty, 
any other way than by referring it to the deciſion 
of two noble knig ts, He of the two Dan 
Duixates who threw his adverſary to the carth, Wi co 
was to give the victory to the verſion of which n© 
he was the champion. Don Nuis de MHarlant, WM tic 
knight of the Moſarabic ritual, threw from bf 4 
ſaddle the Don Quixote of the Latin ritual ; but | 

as the laws of chivalry did not politively de- 
cree, that a ritual ſhould be profcribed for 10 

other reaſon, but becauſe its knight was over 
thrown, they made uſe of a ſccret, both mot 
certain and more agreeable to cuſtom, to Kkno# 


which of the two yooks ought to be prefertes, 
an 
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| 2nd this was to throw them both into the fire; 
for it was impoſſible but that the good ritual 
| ſhould be preſerved from the flames. I don't 
| know it happened, but both of them were burnt, 
| and the diſpute remained undetermined to the 
great aſtoniſhment of the Spaniards. By degrees 
the Latin ritual obtained the preference, and if any 
knight had ſome time after preſented himſelf in 
| behalf of the 1Zo/arabic, it would have been the 
knight, and not the ritual, that would have been 
| thrown into the flames. 
| In theſe fine ages, we, who were another polite 
| people, were obliged, when ſick, to have re- 
| courſe to an Arabian phy ſician: when we de- 
| fired to know the age of the moon, we had al- 
| fo recourſe to them. If we wanted a piece of 
cloth, we were obliged to purchaſe it at a great 
| price of a Few; and wh:n a farmer had need of 
| rin, he addreſſed himfelf to a ſorcerer. But at 
| kt, when ſome perſons had learned Latin, and we: 
| were furniſhed with a bad tranſlation of A4r:/orle, 
we made an honourable figure in the world. We 
| paſſed three or four hundred years in decypher- 
| ing ſome pages of the Stagyrite, in adoring and 
condemning them. Some have ſaid, that had it 
not been for him, we ſhould have "winded ar- 
ticles of faith: others, that he was an athieſt. 
| A Spaniard has proved that Ariſtotle was a 
leint, and that we ought to keep holy bis feſti- 
val, A council in = nl has cauſed his divine 
writings to be burnt, 

Colleges, univerſities, entire orders of religi- | 
ous, have reciprocally anathematized each other, 
on account of ſome paſſages in the writings of 
" great man, which neither they, nor the 


3” "Jo 
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judges who interpoſed their authority, nor the zu- 
thor himſelf, ever underſtood, In — many 
blows with the fiſt have been exchanged, on 
account of theſe grave quarrels; but there ha 
never been much blood ſpilt. It is-to be la- 
mented, that for the glory of Ai Holle, they have 
not engaged in a civil war, and given ſome re- 
gular battles in favour of quiddities, and the uni- 
verſality of the part of a thing. Our fathers } ave 
cut each other's throats about queſtions which 
they as little underſtood. 


*Tis true, a very celebrated madman, ne med 


Occam, furnamed the Invincible Docter, the chief 
of thoſe who adhered to the univerſality of tie 
part of the thought, defired the emperor Zvi 
of Bavario, to defend his pen with his imperial 


ſword, azainſt Scatus, another Scots madinan, 


ſurnamed the Subtle Doctor, who contenced jor 
the unwerſality of the part of the thing: but hap- 
pily the ſword of Laws of Baveria remained 
in its ſcabbard. Who would have believed, that 
theſe diſputes would have laſted till our days 
and that the parliament of Parts, in 1624, ſhould 
have produced a curious decree in favour of 
Ariſtotle £ 

About the time in which lived the brave Oc- 
cam, and the intrepid Scotus, there aroſe a much 
more ſerious quarrel, in which the reverend fa- 
thers, the Cordeliers, drew the whole Chriſtian 


world after them; the ſubje& of this was, whe- 


ther their ſoop belonged to them, as propriet'rs, 
or Whether they were only uſufractuaries. T he 
ſorm of the cowl, and the ſize of the fleeve, were 
alſo ſubjects of that facred war. Pope John XXII. 


who teſolved to bre in it, met with his 
match: 
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FOLLY ON BOTH SIDES. tor 
| match: the Cordeliers left his party for that of 
| Lewis of Bavaria, who then drew his ſword. 
Tiere were beſides, three or four Cardeliers burnt 
| as hereticks. This was going a little too far; 
| but after all, as it did not overturn thrones, and 
| ruin provinces, it may be placed in the rank. of 
peaceable follies. . 0 
There were always a number of this kind, 
| the greateſt part of which are fallen into total 
| oblivion, and of four or five hundred ſets that 
| have made their appearance, none have left any 
traces on the memory of mankind, except thoſe 
that have produced diſorders of an extraordinary 
| nature, or have been extremely ridiculous ;- theſe 
| are things which the mind of man readily enough 
| retains, Who at this day, knows. any thing 
| of the Orbitet, the Ofmites, the Indorfians © 
| Who is acquainted with the Anonteds, and the 
| Paſtrycookifts, the Cornacians, and the 4{{caris- 


One day, on my dining with a Dutch lady; 
| was charitably cautioned by one of the gueſts, 
| to keep a Rrict guard over my ſelf, and not to 
| praiſe Vectius. T have no inclination,” ſaid I, 
to ſiy either good or bad of your Poets > 
* but why do you give me this advice?“ Be- 
** cauſe the lady is a Cocceian, ſaid he who ſat 
next me. I am very willing to do as you 
| © delire,” faid IJ. He then added, that there 
were but four female Cocceians in Holland, and 
that it would be a great pity if that ſect ſhou d 
be extinct. The time will come when the Jan- 
ſeniſtn, who have made ſuch noiſe amongſt us, 
and who are unknown every where elfe, will 
have the ſame fate as the Cocceians. An old doctor 
| BL 4: ſaid 
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faid to me, Sir, in my youth I contended for 
s the Mandata impolſibilia valentibus & conan. 

* ribus. I have wrote againſt the formulary, 
s and againſt the Pope, and F am believed 00 
% be a confeflor. I have been put in priſon, 
© and I was thought a martyr ; I really now 
« don't trouble myſelf about ſuch things, and] 
„ think I am in the right.” © How then do 
“ you employ yourſ-lf ?” ſaid J. Sir,“ re. 
plied he, I am grown very fond of money.” 
Thus almoſt all men in their old age, ſecrethy 
make a jeſt of the follies they greedily embraced 
in their youth. Sets grow old as well as men, 
and thoſe that have never been ſupported by great 
princes, and have done no great miſchief, grow 
out of date ſooner than the refit. They are epi- 
demical diſcaſes, that wear away like the ſweat 
ing iicknefs, and the chin cough, 

- There is no longer any mention made of the 
pious reveries of Madam Guyon. We no longer 
read the unintelligible book of the maxims of the 
ſaints ; but we ſtill peruſe the ſame author's Tele- 
machus. We no longer rememter what the elc- 
quent Beſſuet wrote againſt the tender, the ele- 
gant, the amiable Fenelon : we gie tte pic- 
ference to his funeral orations. In all the dil 
pute on what is called Quietiſm, there is nothing 
worth reading, except the ſtory of the good wo- 
man, who brought a chafing diſh to burn pare- 
diſe, and a pitcher of water to extinguith the 
flames of hell, to the end that people might no 
longer ſerve God through hope and fear. 


I ſhall 


| fair, tho? it is not equal to the ſtory of the good 
woman; and that is, that the 7eſuits, who, in 
| France, have been ſo often accuſed by the Fans 
| /eniffs with having been founded WE RR 
| expreſly to deſtroy the love of God, exerted 
| themſelves at Rome with great warmth in favour 


Jof the pure love of the archbiſhop of Cambray: 


hut it happened to them juſt as it did to Mr. 
de Langeais, who was proſecuted by his wife be- 
fore the parliament of Paris for impotency, and 
by a young woman, before the parliament of 
| Rennes for having got her with child. He ought 


W certainly to have gained one of the'e two cauſes; 


but he loft them both. The pure love for which 
the Jeſuits exerted themſelves. with ſuch pains. 
was condemned at Rome, and* at Paris they 


This opinion was ſo rooted in the minds of the 
people, that ſome years ago, on there being ſold 
lat Paris, a print of our Saviour, in ihe habit oF 
2 7eſuit, a man of humour wrote theſe lines un- 
der the impreſſion. | ON 


That we no more ſhould love our God,: 

| Wh are ſuch filly elves, | 
With artifice extremely odd, 

They've dreſt him like themſelves, 


putes, and where they decide thoſe that ariſe 
llewhere, they were very much difturhed by 
he quarrels occiſftoned by pure love. The car- 
nal Carpeigne, who was the judge who repurt- 
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1 ſhall only remark a ſingularity in this af- 


were always eſteemed enemies to the love of God. 


At: Rome, where they never admit of ſuch: 


tte archbiſhop's affair, was ſick, and ſuffer 
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ed greatly in a part, that is no more ſpared amonęſt 
cardinals than amongſt other men. His ſurgeon 
thruſting in ſome tents of fine lawn, which are cal. 
bed Cambray in Italy, as well as in many other 
countries, the cardinal cried out: Indeed it 
eis the fineſt Cambray,” ſaid the ſurgeon, ** What 
% Cambray till ?” ſaid the cardinal: “ is not it 
enough to have one's brains plagucd with him?” 
Happy is it when diſputes are thus terminated, 
Happy would mankind be, if all the difputani 
in the world, if all hereſiarchs ſubmitted wit 
as much mcderation, with as magnanimou 
a ſweetneſs as the great archbiſhop of Can- 
bray, who had no defire to be diſtinguiſhed 
as an herefiarch. I don't know whether he wa 
in the r ght to expect that we ſhould love God 
for himfelf; but M. de Fenelon deſericd to be 
loved fo. be | 
In diſputes merely literary, there are frequent) 
as much malignity. and as great a ſpirit of party, 
as in more intereſting quarrels. People, if i 
was poſſible, would renew the ſactions of tbe 
circus, that ſhook the Roman empire. 
Two rival actreſſes are capable of dividing 1 
town. Men have a ſecret propenſity to faction: 
if we cannot cabal, purſue, and do one anotK 
a prejudice for crowns, tiaras and mitres ; we fi 
together by the ears for a dancer or a muſician 
Rameau has had a ſtrong party againſt him, 4 
party who would have been glad to bring him t0 
deſtruction, and yet he knew nothing of it: | 
have had a ftronger party againſt me, and knen 
it perfectly well. ; 
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| are aſſes, who proceed on their way ſlowly, ſtop 


Jbetration of Locke,. the deficiency in the cure = 


18 
DISCOURSE. 
nt mere, 
WHAT IS NOT DONE, 
| | AND ON 82 RY 
WHAT MAY BE DONE. 


J ET the world go as it will; do your” 
7 duty indifferently, and always ſpeak well! 
® of the prior,” is an ancient maxim amongſt” 
the monks ; but it is capable of leaving the 
convent in mediocrity, negligence and contempt. 
When men are not excited by emulation, they 


it the firſt obſtacles, and quietly eat their thiſtles> 
in the ſight of the difficulties that deter them; 

| but at the ſound of the voice that encourages 

| them, or at the prick of a goad by which they, 

a awaked.; they are ſteeds who ſwiftly run, 
andy leave behindithe difficulties that had oppoſed: 
hem. Had it not been for the informations 1 
the Abbe Je St. Peter, the ſeverities of the arbi-. 
nry ſubſidies in France would perhaps never: 
lave been aboliſhed. Had it not been for the 
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1:6 ON WHAT Is NOT DONE, 


There are frequently men, who without having 
purchaſed the right of judging their equals, lone 
the public welfare, as much as it is ſometime 
neglected by thoſe who acquire, as they purcha{ 
a farm, the power of doing good and evil. 
In the firſt ages of the Roman republic, a ei- 
tizen whoſe ruling paſſion was the deſire of ren. 
dering his country flouriſhing, aſked to ſpeak to 
the firſt conſul; when he was told that the ma- 


| 1 was at table with the pretor, the edil, 


ome ſenators, their miſtreſſes, and their buſ- 
foons; on which he put into the hands of one of 


the inſolent ſlaves who waited at table, a me- 
 morial, the contents of which was nearly} as fol- 
| lows. : | | 


Since tyrants have, throughout the whol: 


« earth, done all the miſchief they were able; 


« ye who value yourſelves on being good, why 
* do ye not do all the good in your power! 


From whence does it proceed, that the poor 
t encompaſs your temples, ſtand at the corners 
of the ſtreets, and diſplay a miſery unuſetul 


5 to the ftate, and ſhameful to you, and thi 


d ata time when their hands might be employ- 


ce ed inpublick works? How, during the peace, 
* are thoſe l1-zy legions employed, who might 


ue repair the highways and the citadels ? Thoſe 


% marſhes, if they were drained, would no long 
<& infect the provinces ; they would become fer. 
© tile lands. Thoſe open places irregular and 
s worthy of a barbarous city; might be changed 
«© into magnificent ſquares; thoſe blocks 0f 


| «© marble heaped up on the banks of the 7%, 


« might 
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might be hewn into ſtatues, and become the 


recompence beſtowed on merit, and leſſons of 


virtue, that might be heard in diſtant ages; 
your public market places ought to be both 
commodious and magnificent ; and yet they 


are inconvenient and offenſive ; your houſes 


want water, and your public fountains are' 


built without taſte and propriety ; your prin- 


cipal temple is a barbarous piece of architec- 
ture; the entrance to your public ſhews, re- 
ſembles the paſſage to an infamous houſe ; 
the halls in which the people aſſemble to hear 
what is worthy the admiration of the univerſe, 


have neither proportion, nor grandeur, nos 


magnificence, nor convenience; the pa- 
lace of your capitol is ready to fall, and 
yet it is inhabited. In vain does your lazi- 
neſs make you ready to reply, that it would 
require too much money to remedy ſo many 
abuſes; will this money be given to the 
Maſſagetes and the Gimbrians ? Will it not 
be gained by Romans, by your architects, by 
your ſculptors, by your painters, by your ar- 
tiſts? "Theſe artiſts, when recompenſed, will 
reſtore this money to the ſtate, by the new 
expences in which they will be enabled to en- 
gage, The fine arts will be held in honour, 
they will be at once your glory and your 
wealth; for the richeſt people are they who 
labour moſt. Liſten then to a noble emula- 
tion, that the Greeks, who begin to eſteem 
your valour and your conduct, may no longer 
reproach you for your ruſticity.“ 


The 
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The citizen's memorial was read at the table, 
the council took no notice of it, but called for 
wine; the edile however ſaid, that it contained 
ſome good obſervations, and this was all. The 
converſation turned on the tartneſs of the wine 
of Falerna, and on the ſtrength of the wine of 
Cecuba ; they beſtowed praiſes on a famous cook, 
enquired into the invention of a new ſauce for : 
fturgeon, drank healths, told two or three inſi- 
pid ftories, and fell aſleep. However, the ſenz- 
tor Appius, who had been ſecretly affected at 
1 the paper read, built, ſome time aſter, the 

Appian way; kun made the Flaminian 
way; another imbelliſhed the capitol; another 
built an amphitheatre, and another public mar- 
kets. Thus the writing of an obſcure citizen, 
was a feed which, by little and little, grew, and 
* fruit in the . of the great, 
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Single citizen who was not very rich, but 
who had a great ſoul, made, at his own 
| expence, la Place- des-Victoires, and from a ſenſe 


| of gratitude erected a ſtatue in honour of his 


king, He did more oe in this age has been 
pet formed by feven hundred thouſand citizens. 
The inhabitants of Paris poſſeſs what is ſufficient 
to purchaſe kingdoms ; they every day ſee what 


s wanted to render the city complete, and yet 


content themſelves with murmuring at it. We 
walk before the Louvre, and groan at ſeeing that 
front, a monument of the grandeur of Lewis XIV. 
ol Colbert's zeal, and the genius of Perrault, con- 
cealed by the buildings of the Goths and Fandak. 


We run to public entertainments, and are of- 


tended at entering in a manner ſo incommodious 


and diſagreeable; at fitting ſo ill at our eaſe; at 


ſeeing theatres built in ſuch an ill taſte, and halls 
ſo ill contrived ; and at meeting, when going out, 
with more embarraſſment and trouble than at 

the entrance, We bluſh with reaſon, at ſeeing the 
1 ff public 


1 
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public markets in narrow ſtreets, cauſing the 
want of neatneſs, ſpreading infection, and pro- 
ducing continual diſorders. We have but two 
fountains in the grand guſto, and they are far 
from being placed to advantage. All the others 
are only worthy of a village. Diviſions of the 
city that are immenſely large, want public 
ſquares; and while the triumphal arch of the 
of St. Dennis, the equeſtrian ſtatue of Henry 
the Great, the two bridges, the two ſuperb keys, 
the Louvre, the Tuileries, and the Ehhſian Field,, 
equal, or ſurpaſs the beauties of ancient Rome; 
the center of the city, by being dark, confined, 
and hideous, repreſents the times of the moit 
ſhameful barbariſm. We ſay this inceſſantly ; 
but how long ſhall we ſay it, without fixing on 
the remedy ? 3 
| Whoſe buſineſs is it to imbell ſh the city, if 
it is not the inhabitants, who enjoy in the cen- 
ter of it, all that opulence and pleaſure can laviſh 
on mankind? People talk of a ſquare and the 
king's ſtatue, but in the time they have been 
talking of it, there has been a ſquare built in 
Londm, and a bridge over the Thames, even in 
the midſt of a war more prejudicial to the Eng- 
liſh than to us. If we may not have the glory 
of ſetting an example, let us at leaft have that 
of following the examples that are given us. 
It is time that thoſe who are at the head of the 
moſt opulent capital in Europe, ſhould render it 
the moſt commodious and the moſt magnificent, 
Shall we not at laſt be aſhamed of confining our 
ambition to little fireworks, oppoſite 'a hezvy 
building in a ſmall ſquare, deſtined for the execu- 
tion of criminals ? If we could dare to clevzte our 
5 minds, 
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niads, we ſhould do whatever we pleaſed. We 


may as well do nothing, if we do not proceed 


| with reſolution, Is a ſquare the only thing ne- 


| ciffary? Paris would be ſtill very incommodi- 


ous and irregular when this ſquare was built, 


| There ought to be public markets, fountains 


that actually gave water, regular croſs ſtreets, 


and theatres; we ought to widen the narrow and 
infectious ſtreets, uncover the monuments and 


public bulldings that cannot be ſeen, and raiſe 


others in places where they may be ſeen, _ 
Low and grovelling ideas, and the mean fear 


of an unneceſſary expence, oppoſe theſe grand 


projects, which every good citizen has a hundred 


times made in his own mind; they grow diſ- 
couraged when they think what it will coſt to 


raiſe theſe grand works, the greateſt part of which 
become every day indiſpenſibly neceſſary, and 
which we ſhall at laſt be obliged to make what- 
ever they coſt us. But in reality, it is very 
certain that they will be of no expence to the 
ſlate, The money employed in theſe noble 
works, it is very evident, would not be paid 
to ſtrangers. If we were obliged to ſend for the 
| tron from Germany, and the ſtone from England, 
would ſay, Continue in your unactive negli- 
| gence, enjoy in peace the beauties you poſſeſs, 
and may you ſtill be deprived of thoſe that are 
wanting. But the ſtate would be fo far from 
ling by theſe works, that it would be a very 
great gainer; all the poor would then be uſefully 
employed; the circulation of the ſpecie would 


be encreaſed ; and beſides, the people who do 


the moſt work, are always the richeſt, _ 
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But where, it is aſked, ſhall we find the ne. 

ceflary funds? I anſwer, Where did the fig 
kings of Rome find them, when in an. age of 
poverty they built thoſe ſubterranean work, 
that were ſix hundred years after the admiration 
of Rome, when rich and triumphant? Can we 
think that we are leſs wealthy and leſs induſtricu 
than theſe Zgzprians, whoſe pyramids I ſhall not 
here commend, ſince they are only rude mo- 
numents of oftentation, but who performed ma- 
ny things that were both neceſſary and admir:- 
ble? Is there Jeſs money in Paris than then 
was in mcdern Rome, when ſhe built St. Peter's, 
the maſter-piece of taſte and magnificence, and 
when ſhe raiſed ſo many fine pieces of architec- 
ture, in which the uſeful, the noble and tie 
agreeable, are blended together? London wa 
not ſo rich as Paris when its alder men built vr, 
Paul e, vrhich is the · ſecond church in E aro, 
and which ſeems to reproach us for our Gothic 
cathedral. Where ſhall we find funds? Do ve 
want them while we are conſtantly gilding ſuc 
numbers of cabinets, and fo many equipage ; 
and every day giving entertainments that ruin our 
health and fortune, and at laſt benumb all the iz 
culties of the ſoul? If we were to calculate ttt 
circulation of money which play alone produces i 
Paris, we ſhould be ſtruck with aſtonifhment. | 
ſuppoſe that there are ten thouſand houſes, i 
each of which there are at leaſt a thouſand livre 
annually circulated in loſs or gan; the fun 


St. Paul s was not built at the expence of ths 
aldermen, but by a duty on the coals brought it 
the port of London. | 5 0 
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may be ten times as great; but this article | 
zone, at the low rate at which I have fixed 
t, amounts to ten millions, the loſs of which 
would be inſenſible. | 

There is at preſent a much greater quantity 
of current money in the kingdom than it poſ- 
ſed, when Lewis XIV. laid out four hundred 
millions and upwards, on Verſailles, Trianon and 
Marl; and theſe four hundred millions, at 
wen'y ſeven and twenty eight livres the“ mark, 
greatly exceed ſeven hundred millions of our 
preſent money. The expences laid out on three 
groves would have been ſufficient for the neceſſa- 
n embelliſhments of the capital. When a ſove- 
egn lays out ſuch ſums for himſelf, he ſhews 
bis grandeur; when he does it for the public, he 
ewe his magnanimity : but in both caſes, he 
encourages the arts, he makes money circulate, 
ad nothing, is loſt by his enterpriſes, except what 
s ſent into foreign countries to purchaſe, at a 
bigh price, ancient mutilated ſtatues, whilſt we 
have amongſt ourſelves a Phidias and a Praxi- 
| The king, from his greatneſs of ſoul, and his 
ove for his people, would contribute to render 
his capital worthy. of himſelf, But after all, he 
s not more the king of the Parifians than he is 
of the inhabitants of  Lvons and Bourdeaux, Eve- 
j metropolis ought to help itſelf. Should a pri- 
ate perſon obtain a decree of the council to put 
= own houſe in order? Beſides, the king, af - 
kr 2 long war, is not at preſent in a ſtate that 
ll admit of his laying out much on our plea- 
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ſures : and before he pulls down the houſes thi 
hide the front of St. GerVa:s's, he muſt pay for 
the blood that has been ſpilt in his ſervice 
But though there is at preſent a greater quanii- 
ty of ſpecie in the kingdom, than there was in 
the reign of - Lewis XIV. the actual revenues of 
the crown are nothing near what they really 
were under that monarch: for in the ſeventy 
two years of his reign, the nation raiſed cighietn 
thouſand millions; which one year with another, 
amounted to two hundred millions five hundred 
thouſand livres, at twenty ſeven and thirty livre 
the mark; a ſum that amounts to about three 
hundred and thirty millions + of our preſent mo- 
ney, Now the king is very far from having 
this revenue. We are always ſay ing that 1 
king ts rich, in the ſame ſenſe that we fay it df 
a lord, or a private perſon ; but in this ſenſe the 
king is not rich at all. He has almoſt no crown 
lands; and I muſt obſerve by the way, that the 
molt unhappy times for monarchy were thoſe in 
which kings had nothing but their crown lands 
to enable them to reſiſt their enemies, and to re- 
compence their ſubjefts. The king is literally 
and truely the œconomiſt of the whole nation; 
half the money circulating in the kingdom paſſe 
through the hands of his treaſurers, as through 
a ſieve, and every man who ſollicits the king 
for a gratuity or a penſion, in effect ſays, ©* Mi 
« it pleaſe your majeſty to give me a ſmall ſhare 
© of my fellow citizens money; it is fuffic ent 
if it de known that this man deſerves well of b 
country; it is evident, that in this caſe, - 
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in the name of the ſtate. But it is alſo evident, 


| that the king has no more for his voluntary ex- 


pences, than what remains after his having paid 


| thoſe that are neceſſary. | 


It is alſo a certain truth, that he is far from 
being quite out of debt, that is, that all the an- 
nual debts are paid at the end of the year; I be- 
lieve there are but two ſtates in Europe, the one 
very great, and the other very ſmall, in which 
this æconomy has been eſtabliſhed ; and we are 
infinitely richer than both theſe ſtates toge- 

In ſhort, whether the king owes much, little, 
or nothing, it is certain that he hoards up no- 


thing; if he did both he and the ſtate would be 


loſers. Flenry IV. after thoſe troubleſome times, 
which reſembled a ſtate of anarchy, being ti 


| on every ſide under conſtraint, and obtaining on- 


ly temonſtrances, when he aſked for money to 
enable him to recover Amiens out of the hands 
of his enemies; Henry IV. I ſay, had reaſon 
for amaſſing in a few years, out of his revenues, 
a treaſure of about forty millions, twenty two 
of which were ſhut up in the cellars of the 
Baſtile. This treaſure of forty millions was near- 
ly equal to a hundred millions of our money; 
and every thing, the ſoldiers excepted, whom 
I call the moſt neceſſary things belonging 
to a king, being at leaſt double the price they | 
were then, it is demonſtrable that Henry the 
Fourth's treaſure was equal to two of our mil- 
lions in 1749. This neceſſary money; this 
money which this great prince could no@ther- 
vile preſerve, was loſt when it was ſhut up; had 

1 Eh | it 
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it been returned into trade, it would have bee; 
worth to the ſtate two millions per annum of 
the money of that age. Henry IV. was there. 
fore a loſer by burying the ſpecie, and he wou 


not have done it, if he could have been certain 8 


of receiving it, whenever he ſtood in need of it, 
from the purſes of his ſubjets. He ated, not. 
withſtanding his being a king, in the ſame man- 
ner as the individuals behaved in the deplorable 
times of the league ; he buried his money. What 
was unhappily neceffary then, would be very 
now. The king's treaſures conſiſt in 
the preſervation and uſe of the money he receives 
from the culture of our lands, our commerce, 
and our induſtry ; and with this money he ſup- 
ports the immenſe expences of the government, 
Now the greateſt part of what he receives from 
the produce of the land, from the commerce and 
the induſtry of the kingdom, remains in Paris; 
and if the king at the end of the year is till in 
debt, that is, if he has not been able, from what 
theſe produce, to pay all the annual expences of 
the ſtate, Paris is not the leſs opulent. Tho 
Henry IV. had forty millions of the livres of his 
age in his coffers, we ſhall be guilty of no ex- 
aggeration if we ſay, that the citizens of Pari 
poſſeſſed at leaſt fix times as much of the cur- 
rent ſpecie. It is not therefore the king, but 
ourſelves, who ought to contribute to the imbel- 
liſhment of our city; the rich citizens of Par: 
may render it a prodigy of magnificence by con- 
tributing a ſmall matter out of their ſuperfluou 
abundance. Is there a man in eaſy circumſtan- 
ces who has the front to ſay, I would not 


2 contribute an hundred livres a' year to pro- 
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« mote my own and the public —— 
(if there be a man fo mean as to think fo, he 
| WW cannot have the effrontery boldly to acknowled 
i. Nothing therefore is 3 but to to fs 
on the manner of raiſing the neceſfary 
and there are a hundred methods of 2 it, 285 | 
which thoſe who are concerned may eaſily make 
their choice. - 

Let the magiſtrates of the city auh deſire the 
petmiſſion to ſet a moderate and proportionate 
ux on the inhabitants, on the houfes, or on pro- 
riſions: this almoſt inſenſible tax raiſed” to imbel- 
liſh the city, would be without compariſon eſs 
heavy,. than that we have ſupported to fee our 
countrymen periſh on the Danube. Let the 
town houſe borrow ſome millions on annuities 
on lives, or on a. certain intereſt, to be paid for 
2 number of years, and then the capital and 
intereſt to be funk. Let it form, a well regula- 
| ted lottery ; let it annually make uſe of a fixed 
| ſum out of its revenues; let the king at laſt, 

when his affairs will permit, promote theſe noble 

works, by granting ſome part of the extraor- 
dinary impoſts we have paid during the war, 
and 4 all this money be faithfully and pru- 
dently expended ; let the ſchemes of the artiſts 

i agroed upon by common conſent, and put in 
execution without delay. If this was to be done, 
it would be eaſy to demonſtrate, that we might, 
in leſs than ten years, make Paris the wonder 
of the world. 

The ſtory told of the great Colbert, who in 

2 few months put beigen; into the king's coffers, 
even by the expences of a carrouſal, y - 2 fable: 
far the _— were not diſpoſed of on the king's 

| Account, 
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account. Beſides the benefit of it could not be 
perceived till ſome time after : but it is a ”u 
that conveys a very important meaning, and 5 
diſcovers a very certain truth. 

It is indubitably certain, that ſuch enterprize 
would bring four or five thouſand workmen to 
Paris from foreign countries, the greateſt par 
of whom' would arrive with their families ; and 
if theſe artiſts gained five hundred thouſand lie, 
they would add a million to the ſtate by thei 
expences, and the conſumption of all kinds of 
commodities; the prodigious circulation of mo- 
ney which theſe enterprizes would produce in 
Paris, would alfo greatly encreaſe the produce 
of the general farms. If the citizens who have 
leaſes of general farms, inſtead of gaining only 
a million *, gained a million five hundred thou- 
ſand + Livres per annum, would they be injured, 
if a propoſal was made for them to cortribute 
annually three hundred thouſand livres + toward 
carrying on this great work? There are many 
amongſt them, who from the nobleneſs of their 
ſentiments, are capable of propoſing it them- 
elves: the diſintereſted aſſiſtance they have given 
the king during the war, anſwers for what they 
can do, and conſequently what they ought to do, 
during the peace, for the ſake of their country, 
They have borrowed for the king at five per 
cent. and have received only five per cent. from 
the king: they | have therefore lent their money 
without intereſt. W hen Mr. Orr: in 1743, in 
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order 


order to favour the ex ports, 3 the duties 


cn linnen cloth, and on all the works perform 
ed by frame-work knittcrs, and the makers of 
tapeſtry, at their being carried out of the king- 
dom, to commence in the year 1744, the far- 
mers- general themſelves demanded, that the du- 
ty ſhould ceaſe that very moment, and refuſed 
to be indemnified for the loſs they ſhould ſuffer 
| by it. One of them furniſhed corn for à pro- 
vince that wanted it, without the leaſt profit, 
and accepted no other recompence beſides a me- 
dul, which the province cauſed to be ſtruck to 


WH bs honour; in ſhort, it is nct long ſince we 
nie ſeen a collector of the tevenues, who bad 
alone aſſiſted the ſtate more than once, and who 
ſt at his death ten millions of livres * lent to 


individuals, five + of which was without inte- 
feſt. There are therefore very great ſouls a- 

mongſt thoſe u ho are ſuſpected to have only 
{: kth and mercenary minds: and the govern- 
ment might excite the emulation of thoſe, whe, 
having enriched themſelves ” by its revenues, 
coohe to contribute to the decorations of a city 
in which they have made their fortunes. Once 
note, we ought: to be in earneſt :' the celebrated 
curate of St. Sulpice was ſo, and without any 
funds, he built a vaſt edifice. It would be cer- 
. inly much more eaſy t decorate our city with 
Ih: riches we poſſeſs, thin it was to build, with- 
W205, St. Suipice and St. Roch. The preju- 

ices: that render us ſrishtened at 1 thing, 
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70 THE IMBELLISHMENTS 
and the ſpirit of contradiction that oppoſes every 
thing, tell us, that ſuch projects: are too val, 
the execution too long and too difficult. They 
are howerer a hundred times more eaſy than 
it was to bring the Eure and the Seine to Ver. 
/ailles, to build there the orangery, and to make 
the proves. .\ . 
Wilen Landon was conſumed by fire, all Eu 
rape ſaid that it would not be rebuilt in leſs than 
twenty years, and that the diſaſter would be viſ- 
ble in the reparation of its ruins : but it was te- 
built in three years, and even with magnificence. 
What! will nothing but the laſt extremity ever 
induce us to do any thing that is great ? If half 
Paris was burnt, we ſhould rebuild it in a {- 
perb and commodious manner, and yet we wil 
not now give it, at a thouſand times leſs expence, 
the convenience and magnificence it ftands in 
need of, 1ho* fuch an enterprize would promote 
the glory of the nation; be an immortal honour 
to the magiſtrates of Paris; give encourzz*- 
ment to all the arts; draw ſtrangers to the city 
from the extremities of Europe; enrich tix 
ſtate, inſtead. of impoveriſhing it; accuſtom : 
thouſand, worthleſs lazy perſons to honeſt l 
bour, Who now actually ſupport their miſerabc 
lives by the infamous trade of begging, 200 
who are a diſgrace to the city; and, in hott; 
be attended with advantages that would be felt 
by every individual. Theſe without contradc- 
tion would be the effect of the works propoſe 
ſor which every citizen wiſhes, and which eve!) 
citizen neglects. Gcd grant that ſome mi 
may be found who has all the zeal neceſſary t 


C 17 


engage him to embrace ſuch projects; who has 
the firmneſs of ſoul to purſue them g a mind fo 
clear as to reduce them to order; and who has 
all the credit neceſſary to make them ſacceed. 
But if in our immenſe city, no one is to be 
found who will take it in hand, if we content 
ourſelves with ſpeaking of it at table, of making 
uſeleſs wiſhes, or perhaps, impertintnt jeſts, 
we mult weep over the ruins of Feruſalem, 
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on his head, tho* much finer, and of the moſt 


: of the whites and negroes, they have a yellow 
tranſparent membrane, 2 which they te- 
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Brought from Africa to Paris in 1744. 


1 SAW ſome time ago at Paris a little an. 
_ as white as milk, with a hare-lip, hav- 
ing, like the negroes, a kind of curled wool 


ſhining whiteneſs. His eye-laſhes and eye-brow 
were ef the ſame wool, but not curled ; his 
eye-lids ſo large, that on bis opening them, "they 
would not admit the diſcovery of the whole orbit 
of the eye which is perfely round. The eyes 
of this animal are what is moſt fingular : the 
Iris is of a red inclining to a roſe colour : the 
Gzht of the eye, which amongſt us, and with 
all the reſt of the world, is black, is with them 
of a very bright aurora. Thus, inſtead of hav- 
ing a hole formed in the iris, after the manner 


ceive the light. 
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It evidently follows from thence, that all ob- 
jets appear to them very differently coloured than 
they. do to us; and that if a. Newton ſhould 
ariſe amongſt them, he would eſtabliſh princig 
ples of optics different from ours. They look 
juſt, as the crabs walk, always ſideways, aud 
they all ſquint from their birth: by this means 
they have the advantage of ſe ing at the lame, 
time both on the right and the leſt, and of hav- 

| ing two axes of viſion, while the fineſt eyes in 
tas part of the world have but, one, But they: 
cannot bear the light of the ſun, and never ſee 
well but by twilight from benee it is probable, 
ttat they are deſtined by nature to dwell in ca- 
verns. Their ears are longer and narrower than 
cuts. This animal is called man, becauſe he has 
the gift of ſpeech,” memory, a ſmall ſhare of 
what we file reaſon,” and a kind of counte- 
..] t anon nn 
The race of theſe men inhabit the middle 
part of Africa, and is more deſpiſed by the ne- 
gtoee, than the negroes are by us; they cannot 
[forgive their having red eyes, and a ſkin that is 
not black and oily. They appear to the negroes 
4 an inferior ſpecies made to ſerve; and When- 
erer it happens that a black degrades his nature 
% far as to make love to a perſon of this pale 
I:cies, he is turned into ridicule by all the ne- 
rroes, A female negroe, convicted of having 
Iz Gegraded herſelf, is the reproach of cuurt 
ind city. I have ſince been informed by travel- 
moſt worthy of credit, who have been in- 
ted with the moſt important employment n 
e Eoft-Indies,' that theſe animals have been 
wported to Madagaſcar, the iſle o Beuren, 
. . ad 
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274 A REMARKABLE ACCOUNT 
and to Ponticheri; but that there is no example 
that any of them have lived beyond the age of 
twenty five years. I do not know whether on 
this account, we ought to congratulate or to 
pity them. 
It is ſome years + Gnce the exiſtence of this ſpe- 
| Ties was firſt known, and fince we tranſported 
one of theſe white moors into America. We 
find in the regiſters of the academy of ſciences, 
that an account of them was ſent to Mr. Heh. 
nius, but nobody would believe him : for tho 
we blindly give credit to whatever is abſurd, 
yet in return, we always ſtriye to make ourſelyes 
amends by diſtruſting what is natural. 
Tbe firſt time the Eurepeans were told that 
there was another ſpecies of men that were 33 
black as moles, in all probability they laughed 2 
heartily, as they have ſince at thoſe that belicyed 
the Antipodes. How is it poſſible, fad 
they, „that there ſhould be women who bare 
<< not a white ſkin?“ but we are ſince familiz 
rized to the varieties of nature. 

We have been convinced, that it Fon plate 
providence to form men with a black ſkin, and 
with heads covered with wool, even in tempe- 
rate climates ; to place white men under tte 
line 3 to give the colcur of copper to the inh:- 
bicants of India and Brazil; to give the Chine/: 
different eyes and different figures from ours; 
and to place bodies of DON” cloſe to the 
Swedes. 

Here is a new inflance of the riches of na- 
ture, a ſpecies that does not reſemble ours, ſo 
much as a ſpaniel does a greyhound; and there 


ate probably ſome other ſpecics in the 2 
„ , L tunted 


3 


or A WHITE MOOR. , 


ſituated towards the South pole. * 4 f in- 


ſtance, the human race is more favoured than 


was at firſt imagined: for methinks it would 
have been a melancholy conſideration, that 
while there were ſo many ſpecies of apes, th 

was but one of men; and it is ſtill a great pi 154 
that an animal ſo perfect, ſhould be ſo little di- 
verſified; and that we can yet reckon but five 
or fix ſpecies abſolutely different, while there 
is among the dogs ſuth a beautiſul diverſity; 7555 

It is very probable that ſome ſpecies of dels 
two-footed animals without feathers, have been 


deſtroyed, as many other ſpecies of animals have 


been evidently loſt. That lin we call the 
| white moors conſiſts of a very ſmall number 
and if we in Europe continue to people convente, 
and to depopulate the earth in order to know! 
who ſhell govern it, I ſhall not give many ages 
for the extirpation of our poor ſpecies. | 


I have been aTured, that the race of theſe” tie- 


te white Moors is very proud; that theſe peo- 
ple believe that they are peculiarly favoured by 
heaven ; that they ſeel a holy horror for the 
men who are ſo unhappy as to have hair, or 


dlack wool; for thoſe who do not ſquint, and 


| have ſhort; ears. They ſay, that the whole 
univerſe was created for the — | 

titherto they have ſuffered ſome ſmall d 
tunes; but that every thing will be repai red, and 
they become the maſters of the negroes and the 


Other whites, men eternally rejected by heaven. 


| Perhaps they may be deceived; but if we think 
dutſelves much better than them, we deceive 


ourſelves mm e „„ 
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Eometry does not always give a correct 
G judgment. Into what precipices do we 
{ fill fall with all theſe ſhreds of reaſon? 
A, famous-proteſtant, * who, was reckoned one cf 
the greatelt mathematicians in | cur. times, and 
who followed the. ſteps of | Newton, Leibniz, 
Barncuille, took it in bis head to draw ſome 
pretiy lingular corrollaries. It is ſaid, that with 
a grain of faith we may remove mountains; and 
he, by an analyſis perfectly geometiical, ſaid to 
himſei f: * I have many grains of faith, there · 
« tore I may do more than remove mountains.” 
It was he, who in the year 1707, accompanied 
by ſome learned men, and even learned men 
u bo had wit, publicly declared that he would 
raiſe a perſon from the dead in whatever church- 
yard the. people pleaſed. Their reaſonings were 
always: conducted by à ſyntheſis. «+ The true 
«« diſciples,” ſaid & % gught to perform mi- 
s racles; we are the true diſciples; we there- 
fore may do whatever we pleaſe. Mere ſaints 
<< of the Ramiſb church, who are not geometri- 
e cians, have raiſed many honeſt men from the 
dead; therefore there is the _—_ reaſon, 


_ * Mr. Fatio Duillier. 
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« why we, who have reformed the reſorm- 


«ed, ſhould raiſe from the dead whoever we 


« pleaſe,” | 
Nothing could by replied to theſe arguments 3 
they are in the beſt form pe fſible. This is what 
wo laid antiquity under an inundation of prodi- 
this has filied the temples of Eſculapius at 
Fee and in o' her eities with ex votss - the 
vaults were adorned with thighs made ſtreight, 


| arms ſet, and little children all made of filver ; 
every thing was miraculous. But in ſhort, the 


famous proteſtant geometrician I am ſpeaking 
of, was a man of ſuch honeſty, he aſierted fo 
poſitively that be could raiſe people from the 
dead, and this- plauſible propoſal made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the people, that queen Anne was 
obliged to give him his choice of a day, am 
hour, and a churchyard, that he might perform 
his miracle in a loyal manner, and in the pre- 
ſence of the magiſtrates. ' 

The holy geometrician choſe the cathedral 
church of St. Paul in which, to make his de- 
monſtration : the people made a lane, the ol 
Giers were placed to hold the living and the dead 
in reſpect ; the magiſtrates took their places; the 


| ſecretary ſet down minutes of every thing in 
the public regiſters ; for they could not be too 
| Exact in verifying the new miracles, 


They took up a tody at the choice of the 


eint; he prayed; he threw himſelf on his 
knees ; he made very pious contorſions; his 
| companions imitated him; but the dead gave no 
| len of liſe: they put dien again in his hole, 
| ind flightly. puniſhed the pretended worker of 


miracles and his adherents. I have fince ſeen 
5 oh 


258 ON FANATICIS M. 

one of (theſe poor men, when he told me that 
one of them had been guilty of a venial fin, and 
that the dead ſuffered for it, and if that had not 
been the caſe, the reſurrection would have been 
It ſeems as if ſuperſtition was an epidemica] 
ſickneſs, from which the ſoundeſt minds are net 
always exempt. There are in Turkey men of ad- 
mirable good ſenſe, who ſuffer themſelves to be 
impaled for certain ſentiments of Abubeter. Theſe 
principles being once admitted, their reaſonings, 
in conſequence of them, are extremely juſt : tle 
Navaricians, the Radarifts, and the Zabarifts, 
reciprocally damn each other, and in doing it, 
make uſe of very ſubtle arguments; they draw 
the moſt plauſible conſequences, but durſt never 
examine their principles. 

A perſon ſpreads a report throughout the world, 
that therg is a giant ſeventy feet high; ſoon after 
all the doors examine of what colour. ought his 
Hair to be; of what ſize his thumb, and of what 
dimenſions his nails : they ſcold, they cabal, they 
fight, Thoſe who maintain that the giant“ 
Intle finger is but fifteen lines in diameter, burn 
thoſe who affirm that it is a foot in thickne's WW ”7 

But, gentlemen, has your giant any exiſt- fo 
«© ence?” ſays a perfon modeſtly, who happens = 
s | 

ler 
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to paſs by. What a horrible doubt!“ cry 
all the diſputants What blaſphemy ! what 
„ abſurdity ! They then make a ſhort truce, 
in order to ſtone the paſſenger, and after having 
aſſaſſinated bim with much ceremony, and in 
the moſt edify ing manner, they fight according 

to cultem, on ſubject of the little finger ani 
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all other religions; it is a metal that 
mixes with all others, and whoſe veins extend 


under the earth, to the four corners of the world. 
This ore is moſt uncovered, and moſt wrought 
in Ching ; every where elſe it is concealed, and 
the ſecret is in the hands of none but the adepts.. 
Fhere is no country in Which there are more of 
| theſe adepts than in England. There were in- 


ceed, in the laſt age, many atheiſts in that coun- 
| try, as well as in France and Italy; for what. 
| the lord chancellor Bacon has ſaid, is ſound true 
with reſpect to the learned, that a Jiitle philo- 
ſophy renders a man an atheiſt, and that * "_m 
deal leads-to the knowledge of a God. 28 4195 
When people believe with Epicurus, that eve- 
77 thing was produced. by chance; or with 4ri= 


alle, and even with many of the ancient theo- 
lgians, that every thing ſprings from corruption. 
and that matter being put in motion, the ) 


s left to itſelf; then they have no room to be- 
lee a orovidence; But ſince we have a glimpſe 
af nature, which the anticats.did not ſee at all 3 
ince we have perceived that every thing is ors; 
nized, and that every thing has its ſeed ; ſince 
ve are well aſſured that a muſhroom is the work: 
ie wiſdom, as well as all. worlds, thoſe w hoy 
16 thought 
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thought have adored, even there where their pre. 
decellors biaſph:med, and even phyſicians are 


become the hicralds of providence : a catechiſm 


makes God knowa to infants, and a Newton de- 
monſtrates his exiſtence to the wiſe 

Many -bave #ſked if theiſm, ſeparktely conſider- 
el, and without any other religious ceremony, 
is in reality a religion? The anſwer is eaſy ; 
he who acknowledges God only as a creator, he 
who conſiders Ged only as an infinitely powerful 
being, and who ſees nothing in his creatures 
but admirable machines, is no more religious with 
reſpe&' to hm, than an European who admires 
the king of China, i is, on that account; the ſubject 
of that prince, - 

But he who thinks that God has code ſorted. 


ed to put a connection between himſelf and 


mankind; that he has made them free, capable 
of good and evil, and that he has given to all 
a moral ſenſe, which is the inſtinét in man, 
and on which is founded the law of nature; he, 
without doubt, has a religion, and a religion 
much better than all the ſeas out cf our church: 
for all theſe ſets are falſe, and the law of nature 
is true : for a revealed religion can only be this 
Jaw'of nature per ſected. Thus theiſm is god 
ſenſe not yet enlightened by revelation, and 
other xizichs* good ſenſe e pee by ſuperſti- 
tion. 

- All ſeQs are ficient, vides they come from 
men; \ morality is every where the ſame, becauſe 
it comes from God. 

It may be aſked, that ſince there are five or f 
hundred ſe cts, of which ſcarcely any are free from 


us your of ng buman blood,” from * 
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ON TREISM. 87 
does it happen that the theiſts, who are every 
where ſo numerous, have never cauſed the leaſt 


tumult? it is becauſe theſe are philoſophers : 
now f hiloſophers may reaſon falſely, but they 


can never engage in intl igues; therefore thoſe 
who perſecute a philoſopher, under pretence that 
his opinions may be dangerous to the public, are 
guilty of as great an abſurdity, as a perſon who 
ſhould be afraid left the ſtudy of algebra ſhould 


raiſe the price of bread : we ought therefore to- 
pity a reaſonable being who is in an error; but 


the perſecutor is a fool, and an object of * 1 
We are all brethren; if any of my brothers; full 


of reſpect and filial piety, and animated by the 
moſt ardent fraternal love, does not — our 


common father with the ſame ceremonies as I, 


ought I to cut his throat, and tear out bis 


| heart? 
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HAL. L we never have done deceiving our- 

ſelves with reſpect to the future, the preſent 
= the paſt ? One would imagine that mankind 
were born with a natural fondneſs for error, ſince 
in this enlightened age we take ſuch pleaſure in 
relating the fables of Herodotus, and even ſuch 
fables as Herodotus never durſt relate before the 
Greeks, 
What do we get by repeating that . Was 
the grandſon of Noah ? How exceſſively unjuſt 
is it to ridicule the genealogies of Moreri, when 


ve invent ſuch as theſe ? Indeed Noah muſt have 


diſperſed his family in a very ftrange manner, 
when he ſent his grandſon Mens into Egypt, his 
other grandſon into China, I don't what other 


grandſon into Sweden, and a younger brother 


into Spain; and travelling at that time, muſt 
have certainly. formed the minds of men much 


better than at preſent, ſince amongſt our mo- 


dern nations, ten or twelve ages are neceſſary to 
obtain a little knowledge in geometry ; but the 


_ travellers we are ſpeaking of, were ſcarcely ar- 


rived in uncultivated countries, before they ſet 


themſelves down to foretel eclipſes. It will not 
admit of a doubt, that the ancient 7 


Ch 
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China makes mention of eclipſes being calculated” 
four thouſand years ago. Confugius takes notice 
of thirty fix of them; of which thirty two have 
been verified by the miſſionary mathematicians. 
But theſe facts give not the, leaſt embarraſſment 

to thoſe who have made Neab the grandfather. of - 

Lee; for nothing is aten of giving, them Pere 
olexity. | 
" Other adorers of antiquity have made us re- 
zard the Egyptians as the wileſt people on earth, 
becauſe their prieſts were inveſted with great au- 
thority, and yet we find that theſe prieſts who were 
ſo wile, theſe legiſlators of ſo 1 a people, 
adored apes, cats, and onions. 
Let them extol as much as they pleaſe the 
beauty of the works performed by the ancient 
Egyptians, thoſe that ſtill remain are formlefs 
maſſes; the fireſt ſtatues of ancient Egypt do not 
equal thoſe made by the moſt indifferent of our 
workmen : the Zgyptians muſt have learnt ſculp- 
ture from the Greeks ; for it docs not appear that 
there ever was in Egypt a good piece of work, that 
was not performed by the Greets. ; 

„What prodigious knowledge,” people cry, 
« the Egyptians had in aſtronomy ! the four ſides 


« heavens; what a mighty effort in aſtrono- 
my! Were theſe fo many Caſſinis, Hallqs, 
Keplers, and Tycho Brahe; *® Theſe ſimple 
people with great gravity told Herodotus, that 
the ſun in eleven thouſand years, had twice ſet 
where it aroſe : and from _—_ we may 0008 


of their aſtronomy. | 
It coſt, Mr. Rollin. ſays, fifty thouſand | 


crowns to open and ſhut the ſluices of the lake 


Mart. 


Hof a great pyramid,” face the four points of the _ 


184 REMARES ON HISTORY. 
Maris. Mr. Rillin is very dear in his ſluices, 


and is beſides a very bad arithmetician. T here 
is no fluice that ought not to be opened and ſhut 


for a crown, at leaſt, if it be not very ill made. 
The expence of opening and ſhutting theſe 


Nluices, he fays, amounted to fifty talents : we 
muſt know, that a talent in Colbert's time was 
valued at three thouſand French livres, Rollin 
does not recollect, that ſince this time, the nu- 
merary value of our fpecie is encreafed almoſt 
double, ard that the trouble of opening the fluices 
ought, according to him, to coſt about three 
hundred thouſand livres æ«, which is nearly two 
hundred fourſcore and ſeventeen thouſand more 
than is neceſſary. All his calculations in his 


thirteen volumes, bear oe marks ne the ſame 


ina ttention. 
He alſo repeats, after Mods, that the 


forces of Egypt, a country of much leſs extent 
than France, uſually eonſiſted of four hundred thou- 
fand men, and that to each was given hve pounds 
of bread a day, and two pounds of flcſh meat: 
here is then eight hundred thouſand pound of meat a 
day for the ſoidicrs alone, in a country in which 
they ate almoſt nothing. Beſides, to whom could 


theſe four hundred thouſand ſoldiers belong, at 


a time when Fgypt was divided into many little 
principalitics? It is added, that each of theſe fol- 
diers was allowed fix acres cf land that was li- 
able to no taxes ; here then is two millions ſour 
| hundred thouſand acres that paid nothing to the 
fupport of the ſtate: and yet this ſmall country 
maintained more ſoldiers, than the grand ſeignict 
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does at preſent;. tho he is the maſter of Eiypty 
and of an extent of country ten times larger. 
than is contained within the limits of that little 
ſlate. Lewis XIV. had for ſome years four 
hundred and fifty thouſand men in pay; but this 
was by an extraordinary effort, an effort that for 
ſeveral years reduced France to a tate of run. 
If people were willing to make uſe of hab 
reaſon, inſtead of having recourſe to their memo- 
ries, and to examine. more than tranicribe, books 
and errors would not be multiplied to infinity. 
They would then write only what was new, 


and what, was founded in: truth: but thoſe: wha 
| ze generally the, compilers of hiſtory, want a 


philoſophical turn of mind; the greateſt part of 
them, inſtead of diſcuſſing facts worthy o being 
conſidered by mankind, relate only tales fit fob 
none but child te. 

Ought we, in the age in which we FRY ain 
to print the idle tale of the ears of Smerdis, and 
that of Darius who was declared king by his 
the firſt that neighed; or that o 
denacharib, or Sennakerib, or Srunacaban, wWhoſe 
51 was miraculouſly deſtro ed by rats? When 

we repeat theſe ſtories, we ought at leaſt to give 
them for what thay are. 2% 

Is a man of good ſenſe born in "els cightonngld 
century excuſable for ſpeaking ferioufly on the 
oracles af Delphos ?. Sometimes to repeat to us, 
that that oracle predicted that Cræſus was boil- 
ing a tortoiſe and a ſheep in a pan; at other 
times to tell us, that battles were gained accord- 
ing to Apollo's prediction, and to give as a rea- 
ſon for it, the power of the devil, Mr. Rolling 
in 228 ancient is takes the part of va 
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oracles againſt: Meſſ. YVandale, © Fontenelle, and 
Baſuage As for Mr. Fontenelle,” ſays he, 
< we ought to regard his book againſt oracles, 
“ drawn from Vandale, only as a juvenile per- 
<« formance.” I am much afraid, that this de- 
ciſion of the old age of Rollin againſt the youth 
of Fontenelle, will be reverſed at the bar of rea- 
_ fon; a bar at which the orators ſeldom gain their 
_ cauſe againſt the philoſophers. | | 
Me need only fee what Rollin ſays in bis tenth 
volume, where ſpeaking of phyſics, he pretends 
that Archimedes reſolving to let his good friend 
the king of Syracuſe ſee the power of mechanics, 
bad a galley placed on ſhore,” caufed it to be 
double mann'd, and then very gently ſet it afloat, 
by moving a finger, without rifing from his chair, 
It is eaſy to perceive, that here the orator ſpeaks: 
for if he had had a little philoſophy, he would 
| have ſeen the abſurdity of what he advanced. 
It is my opinion, that if we would improve 
the preſent time, we ſhould not ſpend our lives 
in becoming infatuated with ancient fables. I 
would adviſe a young man to obtain a ſlięln 
tincture of theſe diſtant ages, and begin the ſe- 
__ lious ſtudy of hiftory at a time when we our- 
{elves are really intereſted in it. This ſeems to 
be at the latter end of the fifteenth century, when 
printing, which was then juſt invented, begin to 
render it leſs uncertain : Europe changed its face; 
the Tur ts, who ſpread themſelves over it, drive 
the belle lettres from Conſtantinople; they flouriſh in 
Italy; they ſettled in France; they poliſh England, 
Germany, and the North; a new religion ſepa- 
rates half of Europe from the obedience of the 
pope: a new ſy lem of politics is eſtabliſhed, 
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people, by the affiftance of the compaſs, make 
the tour of Africa, and carry on a commerce 
with China, more eaſily than from Paris to 
Madrid ; America is diſcovered, a new world 
ſubdued, and ours almoſt entirely changed ;. 
Chriſtendom becomes a kind of immenſe repub- 
lic, in which the balance of power is better eſta- 
bliſned than it was in Greece; z a perpetual corre- 
ſpondence unites all its parts, in ſpite of the wars 
raiſed by the ambition of kings, and even in 
ſpite of religious wars that are ftill more de- - 
ſtructive; and the arts, which are the glory of 
kingdoms, are carried to a height which Greece. 
and Rome never knew, - 
"This is the hiſtory neceſſary to be FRY W. 
every man; here we find neither chimerical pre- 


| Ciions, nor lying oracles, nor falſe miracles, 


nor ridiculous fables ; all is truth, excepting on- 
ly the ſmall particulars, which greatly intereſt 
none but little minds: every thing has a relation 
to us, every thing is made for us; the filver on 
which we eat, our moveables, our wants, 
our new pleaſures, every day put us in mind, 

that America and the Eat Indies, and conſe- 
quently- all the parts of the whole earth, have 
been reunited for two centuries and a half by the 
induſtry of our fathers. We cannot take a ſtep 
without being informed of the changes that have 
ſince happened in the world : here are a hundred 


cities that were under the obedience of the pope, , 


at ate now become free; there they have for 
ſome time fixed the privileges of all Germany ; here 
the fineſt republic is formed, in a land that is 
every day threatened with being ſwallowed up by 
the fea : Exgland has reunited true liberty with 


royalty: 
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royalty : Sweden imitates that iſland, and yet 
Denmark does not imitate Sweden. If I travel 
through Germany, France, and Spain, I every 
where find the traces of the long quarrel that hag 


ſubſiſted between the houſes of Auſtria and Beur- 


zen, united by ſo many treaties that have pro- 
duced the moſt fatal wars, and there is not an. 
individual in Europe, on whoſe fortune theſe 
changes have not had ſome influence. After all 


this, it muſt greatly become us to buſy ourſelves 


about Salmanazar and Mardotempad, and in 
ſearching the anecdotes of Caramarat the Perſian, 


and of Sabaco Metophis. A man of ripe ages. 
who, is engaged in ſerious. Kan, a not e 


old womens _ 
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E R H A p 8 what has beppened in phyſics, 
T may ſoon take place in the manner of wri- 
ing hiſtory. New diſcoveries have cauſed the 
ancient ſyſtems to be laid aſide, and we are de- 
frous of becoming acquainted with the human 
ſpecies, by thoſe intereſting accounts, which now 
form the baſis of natural hiſtory. _ 

We ben in to pay very little regard to the ad- 
venture of Curtius, who cloſed a gulph, by leap- 
ing with his horſe to the bottom: we make a 
{| of bucklers brought down from heaven, and 
of all the fine taliſmans which the gods ſo libe- 
rally preſented to mankind ; of the veſtals who ſet a 
veſſel afloat with a girdle, and of all that crowd 
of fooleries with which the ancient hiftorians 
abound, We are not much better ſatisfied with 
Mr. Rollin, who in his ancient hiſtory very grave- 
ly makes mention of king Nabis, who ſuffered 
all thoſe to embrace his wife who brought him 
money, and who put thoſe who refuſed to 
gratify his avarice into the arms of a beautiful 
image that perfectly reſembled the r and 


whole 
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whoſe ſtays were covered with iron ſpikes, We 
laugh when we ſee ſo many authors repeat one 
after another, that the famous Attn, arch- 
biſhop of Meniz, was in the year 912, be- 
freged, and eaten by an army of rats; that in 
1017, Gaſcony was overflowed by a ſhower of 
blood, and that in 1059, two armies of ſerpent; 
fought near Tournay. Prodigies, predictions, trials 
by fire, &:. are at preſent held in the ſame rank 

as the accounts given by Herodotus. | 
I would here treat of modern hiſtory, in which 
we find neither puppets that embrace courtiers, 

nor biſhops eaten by rats. 

Writers take care to ſet down the preciſe day 
in which a battle was fought ; and they are here 
in the right. They print treaties, deſcribe the 
the pomp of a coronation, and even the entry of 
an ambaſſador, in which they neither forget his 
Soiſs nor his lackeys. It is fit that there ſhould 
be records of every particular, that we may have 
an opportunity of conſulting them whenever it 
is neceſſary; and I at preſent conſider all large 
books as dickionaries: but after having read three 
or four thouſand deſcriptions of battles, and the 
- ſubſtance of ſome hundreds of treaties, I have 
found that by this kind of reading, I have in rea- 
| lity gained but little knowledge, I am no better 
#4 acquainted with the French and Saracens by the 
6 battle fought by Charles Martel, than with the 
+ Turks and Tartars, by the victo ry Tamerlant 
obtained over Bajazet. I confeſs that on my 
reading the memoirs of Cardinal de Retz, ind | 
Madam de Motteville, J know word for word, - | 

what the _—_ mother faid to Mr. de Ns 
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N this may greatly ſatisfy my curioſity, but it con- 


tributes very little to my inſt 
There are books that inform me of the t true 
or falſe anecdotes of a court; and whoever has 
Fa the courts of princes, or is deſirous of fee+ 


ing them, is as greedy of theſe illuſtrious trifles, 4 
as a woman of Provence is of hearing news of the 


little town in which ſhe was born. In Henry 


the Fourth's reign, people were entertained with 


the anecdotes of Charles the Ninth ; and they 
ſtill talk of the Duke de Bellegarde ,; who 
lived in the beginning of the reign of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. T heſe little trifles are preſerved for 
one or two pang and then are eternally 


forgotten. 


For theſe, however, we neglest knowledge 
of the moſt viſible and laſting uſe. I would learn 
what was the ſtrength of a nation before a war, 
and whether by that war it is encreaſed or dimi- 
niſhed ; whether Spain was richer befote the con- 


queſt of the new world, than it is at preſent; 


how much more populous was it in the reign of 


Charles the Fifth, than in that of Philip the 


Fourth? Why did Amſterdam, two hundred 
years ago, ſcarcely contain twenty thouſand 
ſouls? why has it at preſent two hundred and 
eighty thouſand inhabitants? and how can we 
come to the certain knowledge of this? How 
many more people does England contain, than 
it did in the reign of Heury the Eighth ? Is - 


tze aſſertion in the Perſian letters true, that the 


earth wants inhabitants, and that it is depopu- 


* hted in compariſon of what it was two thouſand 


years ago] Rome, it is true, had then more 
citizens than it has at preſent, I confeſs that 
| Alexandria 
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Alexandria and Carthage were then-great cities ; 
but Paris, London, Conſtantinqple, Grand Cairs, 
Auſeruam, "and Hamburgh, had no exiſtence. 
There were then three hundred nations in Gaul; 
but thoſe three hundred nations were not equal 
to ours, either in the number of the men, or 

| their induſtry. Germany was then a foreſt; 
but it is now covered with A hunted opulen 
It ems « as 11 Abeshpisit of Si weary of 
| perfecting nene but individuals, had taken for 
its object the entire univerſe. We are continu- 
ally ery ing out, that the world is degenerated, 
and people even complain, that it is become 
deſolate. What then, ought we to reject the 
time when there was no high way from Bour- 
deanx' to Orleans, and Paris was ls a little 
<ity filled with murders? We may ſaſely ſay, 
that EZurupe has more men than it had at that 

time, and that the men are much better. We 
may be capable of diſcovering in a few years, 
how far Europe is really peopled ? for in almoſt all 
the great cities, the number of the births are 
made public at the end of the year; and from 
— exact and certain rule which a Dutchman, 
as judicious as he is indefatigable, has lately 
given us, we may diſcover the number of inha- 
'bitants by that of the births. Here is then one 
of the objects that ought to excite the curioſity 
"of every one Who would read hiſtory, like a 
citizen and a philofopher. Such a one 
_ will be very ſar from ſtoppiug at this know- 
Yedge ; he will endeavour to find what is the 
me 2906; _ 12 55 the mn virtue of 
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a nation; why it is powerful or weak at ſa; 
how and to what a degree it has encreaſed its 
riches in the ſpace of a century: this may be 
learnt from the regiſters of its exports. He will 
defire to know how arts and manufactures are 
eſtabliſhed, and will follow their paſſage and re- 
turn from one country into another. In: ſhort, 
the changes that have happened in the manners 
and laws of a people will be his grand object. 
We ſhall thus learn the hiſtory of men, inſtead 


| of only becoming acquainted with a ſmall part of 


the hiſtory of kings and courts. 

In vain do I read the annals of France; our 
tiſtorians are filent in relation to all theſe parti- 
culars. None of them have had for his motto: 
Homo ſum, humani nil d me alienum puto. We 
ought, in my opinion, artfully to interweave 
theſe uſeful branches of knowledge amidſt the 
fries of events. 

This, I believe, is the only method of wiit- 
ing a modern hiſtory, like a true politician and 
2 philoſopher. If we treat of ancient hiſtory, 
we muſt, I am perſuaded, mingle ſome truths 
with a thouſand falſhoods. That hiſtory is per- 
taps no otherwiſe uſeful, than as it anſwers the 
purpoſes of fables, by the great event's that are 
the perpetual ſubjects of our pictures, our poems, 
and our conyerſation, and from which we draw 
{ntiments of morality. We ought to be ac- 
quainted with the exploits of Alexander, in much 
the ſame manner as we are with the labours of 
Hercules. 

In ſhort, ancient hiſtory 8 to be, with 
reſpect to the modern, what ancient medals are 
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when compared with current money: the firſt 


remain in cabinets, the ſecond circulate through. 
out the univerſe for carrying on the trade and | 
commerce of mankind. 

But thoſe who undertake ſuch a work, ought 
to be men who are acquainted with other thing 
beſides books: they ought to be encouraged by 
the government, as much at leaſt, for what they 
do, as Boileau, Racine and Valincourt were, for 
what they did not do; and it ſhould not be ſaid 
of them, what a commiſſioner of the royal tiea- 


| ſury ſaid of thefe gentlemen, << We have yt 
«+ ſcen nothing of them but their ſignature,” 
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A | 
DISCOURSE 
O N 
PRINTED LIES. 
CHAP. I. 


E may at preſent divide the inhabitants of 
W Europe into readers and authors, juſt as 

for ſeven or eight centuries they were di- 
vided into petty uncivilized tyrants, who carried 
2 bird on their fiſts, and ſlaves who were with- 
out the leaſt property. 

'Tis about two hundred and fifty years ſince 
men began by little and little to recollect that 
they had ſouls, when every one became deſirous 
of reading, either to ſtrengthen this ſoul, to 
adorn it, or to have an opportunity of boaſting 
that they had read. The Dutch perceiving this 
new appetite, this new neceflity ſpringing up 
in the minds of the human ſpecies, became 
fators of our thoughts, as they were before of 
our wines and our falt ; and a bookſeller at Am- 
flerdam, who was unable to read, gained a mil- 
lion, from ſome Frenchmen's taking it in their 
heads to write, Theſe merchants learnt from 
their correſpondents what commodities had the 
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ſwifteſt ſale, and according as the occaſion re. 
quired, iſſued out their orders to their manufac. 
turers in hiſtory or romance; but chiefly to their 
makers of hiſtories, becauſe they always found 
that the people were reſolved ſteadily to maintain 


the belief, that there was a little more truth i in 


what was called a NEW HISTORY, HISTORICAL 
MEMOIRS, Or ANECDOTES, than in what was 
intitled a ROMANCE. Thus, on the order 
given by the traders in paper and ink, their 
workmen compoſed the memoirs of Artagnan, 
of Pontis, Verdac, Rochefort, and a number of 
other pieces, in which are to be found at length, 
whatever their kings and miniſters thought when 
they were alone, and a hundred thouſand public 
actions that had never before been mentioned, 
The young barons of Germany, the palatines of 
Poland, and the ladies of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen, read theſe books, and imagined that they 
learnt from them the moſt ſecret tranſactions in 


the court of France. 
Varillas was much ſuperior to the noble au- 


thors I am mentioning ; but yet he took very | 


great liberties. He one day ſaid to a man who 
ſaw him under ſome perplexity, „ have three 
& kings who muſt be made to talk together; 
“ they have never ſeen each other, and I don't 
& know how I ſhall manage it.” „ What 
& then,” ſaid the other, are you writing a 
<« tragedy ?” | 

All mankind have not the oift of invention; 
we have therefore printed in twelves the Fables 
of ancient H:ſtory that have fo often appeared in 
folio; and I believe we may find in more than 


two hundred 1 85 the prodigies that have 
hap- 
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happened and the predictions that have been made 


ever ſince the time when Aſtrology became a ſci- 
| ence. Our compilers will ſtill perhaps conti- 
nue to repeat, that two TFews promiſed the 


empire to Leo the Iſaurian, and inſiſted that 
when he was ſet on the throne, he ſhould pull 
down the images of the Chriſtians; as if a Few was 
under much concern at our having, or not having 


images. I am in hopes that we ſhall not conti- 
nue to reprint, fthat Mahomet the Great, the moſt 
| magnificent rewarder of arts, deſtroyed Conſſan- 
| 1;nople by fire and ſword, though he preſerved it 


from pillage: that he demoliſhed all the churches, 


| when he preſerved half of them: that he cauſeJ 
| the patriarch to be impaled, when he treated him 
with greater reſpect than he had ever received 


tom the German emperors : that he ript open 
the bellies of fourteen pages, in order to ſearch. 
whether they had eaten a melon ; and that to 


pleaſe his janizaries, he cut off the head of his 

Theſe hiſtories, fit only to be bound 

up with Blue Beard, and Robert the devil, are 
every day fold with privilege and licence. 


The printed lies produced by the war of 1702, 


| and that of 1741, are as numerous as the fol- 
diers that periſhed in every campaign. It has 
| been a hundred times aſſerted, that the laſt will 
| of Charles II. king of Spain, was forged by the 
| miniſter of the king of France. It has juſt 
been printed amidſt the tranſactions of Europe, 


that at the battle of Fontenoy we charged our 


| cannon with large pieces of glaſs and venomous. 


metals: that general Campbel being killed by 


| one of theſe poiſonous ſhot, the duke of Cumber- 


land ſent the glaſs and metals found in his wound, 
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incloſed in a box to the king of France: that 
in this box was alſo a letter in which he told 
the king, that the moſt barbarous nations had 
never made uſe of ſuch arms; and that the 
_ king trembled when he read this letter. There 

is not the thadow of truth or probability in all 
this They have added to theſe abſurd lies, 
that we maſſacred in cold blood, the Engliſb who 
were wounded and remained on the field of battle, 
tho” it is proved by the regiſters of our hoſpi- 
tals, that we took the fame care of them as of 
our own ſoldiers. Theſe baſe falſhoods gain 
credit in many provinces in Europe, and ſerve 
for food to nouriſh the hatred of nations. 

How many fecret memoirs, hiſtories of cam- 
paigns, and journals of all kinds are there, 
whoſe prefaces give aſſurances of the moſt equitz. 
ble impartiality, and the moft perfect know- 


-ledge ? We are told that theſe works are per- 


formed by the plenipotentiaries, to whom the 
miniſters of each nation, and the generals of all 


the armies, have ſent their memoirs: but enter the 


houſe of -one of theſe great plenipotentiaries, and 
you will find a poor writer fitting in his gown 
and night-cap, without furniture and without a 
fire, baſely employed in compiling and invent- 
ing articles of news to fill up ſome paultry jour - 
nal. 1 
Some of theſe gentlemen take one of the 
powers under his protection: every body knows 
the ſtory of one of theſe writers, Who at the 
end of a war ſent to the emperor Leopold to 
demand a reward for hwing maintained a com- 
plete army of fifty thouſand men on the banks 
of the Rhine for five years together. 1 . 
| | eclal 


= 


| the court and of the country on which they are 


| to France and Holland to get his bread. 


giving at length, faithful portraits of the princes, 


ed, afſures us, that Lewis XV. has not that 
air of grandeur that beſpeaks the monarch. 


facts, as he is in painting the external appear- 
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declare war, and commit acts of hoſtility. One 
of theſe, whoſe name was Dubourg, and who 
reſided in Francfort, was there unhappily arreſted 
by an officer in our army in the year 1748, and 
conducted to Mount St. Michael, where he died 
in priſun ; but this example has not cooled the 
magnanimous courage of his brethren. 
ne of the moſt noble and moſt ordinary 
frauds is, that of the writers transforming them- 
ſelves into the miniſters of ſtate, and lards of 


writing, We have been preſented with a large 
hiſtory of Lew:is XIV. wrote from the memoirs 
of a - miniſter of ſtate. This miniſter was a 
jeſuit, who, being turned out of the ſociety, 
took refuge in Holland under the name of l 
Hode, and at laſt became a ſecretary of ſtate 


As we ought always to imitate good models, 
and as the lord chancellor Clarenden, and cardi- | 
nal de Rets have given portraits of the princi- 
pal perſons of whom they have treated, we muſt 
not be aſtoniſhed that the preſent writers, when 
they enter into pay with a bookſeller, begin with 


miniſters, and generals of Europe, whom they 
have never ſeen. An Engliſhman, in the annals _ 
of Europe, which has been printed and reprint- 


This man is certainly very difficult in eounto- 
nances : but on the other hand he ſays, the car- 
dinal de Fleury had an air of noble confidence. 
He is as exact with reſpe& to his characters and 
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ance: he informs Europe, that the cardinal 4 
Fleury gave his title of prime miſter (which he 
never had) to the count de 3 he lets us 
know, that the marſhal de Maillebois's army 
was ſent into Bohemia, on account of a lady of 
the court's leaving a letter on her table, which 
diſcovered the fituation of affairs. I believe, 
that if we were to aſſemble all the books wrote 
in this taſte, in order to know the tranſaction; 
of Europe, we ſhould form an immenſe libra- 
Ty, in which there would not be ten pages of 
Another conſiderable part of the commerce 
of printed paper, is that of the books which | 
by way of eminence are called Polemics ; that 
is, thoſe in which people abuſe their neighbours 
to get money; ſuch as thoſe in pre am who, 
warmed by an ardent love for their country, 
write againſt the miniſter, and in their garrets 
produce the Ph:ilipics of Demaſt benes. Theſe 
pieces are fold for two pence a ſheet ; and as 
they frequently ſell four thouſand copies, this 
enables the eloquent citizen to live for a month or 
two on the produce of his labours. One of theſe 
Demeſtheneſes at two pence a ſheet, not having 
joined either party in the differences of par!/a- 
ment, went one day to offer his pen to Sit 
Rebert Walpole, in order to cruſh all his ene- 
mies, when the miniſter politely thanked bim 
for his zeal, and let him know that he ſtood in 
no need of his ſervice. ** You cannot then 
<« be diſpleaſed,” ſaid the writer, if I go and 
s offer my ſervice to your antagoniſt, Mr. 
% Pultney.” He went immediately, and was 


rejected in the ſame manner, He then declared 
„„ 15 againſt 
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againſt both, and wrote on Monday againſt Sir 
Robert and on Wedneſday againſt Mr. Pultney; 
but after having ſubſiſted with honour for ſome 
weeks, he finiſh:d by begging at their gates. 

T he celebrated Mr. Pope was in his life time 
treated like a miniſter of ſtate; for as his repu- 
tation made many learned men imagine, that 
ſomething was to be got by attacking him, they, 
for the honour of literature, and to promote the 
growth of wit, printed above a hundred libels, 
in which they proved that he was an atheiſt, and 
reproached him with (what in England is a ſtill 
greater crime) his being a catholic. They af- 
ſerted, on his publiſhing his tranſlation of Homer, 
that he did not underſtand Greet; for he ſtunk, 
and was crooked, He was crooked *tis true, 
but that was no reaſon why he ſhould not be 
well verſed in Greet, or why his tranſlation of 
Homer ſhould not be a very good one. They 


aſperſed his morals, his education and his birth, 


and even attacked his father and mother. Theſe 
libels were without end; and as Pope had ſome- 
times the weakneſs te anſwer them, this {til 
encreaſed the cloud. At laſt he himſelf printed 
a ſmall abridgement of all theſe excellent pieces, 
and this was a mortal blow to the authors who 
had very honeſtly lived on the injuries they had: 
offered him; for every body ceaſed to read their 
works, and as they were contented with the 
abridgment, they never had a reſurrection. 
have been tempted to grow very vain, when 
{ have feen our great authors uſe me in the ſame 
manner in which Pope was treated. I may ſate- 
ly ay, that I have been the means by which 
Many an author has gained a very tolerable ſalary, 
I, TI had, 
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J had, I don't know how, done the illuſtrious 
abbe Desfontarmmes a flight piece of ſervice ; but 
as this ſervice did not amount to a maintenance, 
he placed himſelf in a more eaſy fituation, at hi 
leaving the houſe from which I had releaſed 
him, by a dozen libels againſt me, which he, to 
be ſure, only publiſhed for the honour of liters 
ture, and through an exceſſive zeal for refined 
taſte. He printed the Zenriade, in which he 
inſerted verſes of his own, and afterwards criti- 
ciſed on the very verſes he himſelf had wrote, 
J have carefully preſerved a letter I one day te- 
ceived from an author of this ſtamp, which ran 
thus: Sir, I have cauſed a libel to be printed 
« againſt you, of which there are four hundred 
«© copies; and if you will fend me 400 livres“, 
<< theſe copies ſhall be faithfully remitted to you” 
My anſwer was, that I ſhould take particular 
care not to abuſe his goodneſs; that the bargain WI 

would be too diſadvantageous on his fide; and 
that the profits of his book would amount to 
mcre money. I had no reaſon to repent of oy 
gencruſity. | 

It is very omen dalle to encourage the lite 
rati who are unknown, and don't know which 
way to turn themſelves; and one of the moſt | 
Charitable actions we can do in their favour, is 
to preſent the public with a tragedy : which is 
no ſooner publiſhed, than there are immediately 
hatched, Letters to a lady of quality ; an Impar- 
tial criticiſm on the new piece; a Letter from a 
friend to a friend, &c. &c, Ec. Yet all theſc 


do not prevent its "ſelling. 


About 181, 7 8. ſerling, | 5 
| ut 


ut 


But the moſt infallible ſecret ſor an honeſt 
bookſeller, is to take care to put to the end of a 
work, all the horrid and ſtupid things that have 
been printed againſt the author: for nothing 
is more adapted to ſtrike the curioſity of the 
reader, and conſequently to promote the fale. 
I remember, that mes 7 the deteſtable editions 
that have been made of my pretended works in 


| Holland, an editor of judgment at Am/terdam,. 


who was deſirous of ſpoiling the ſale of an edi- 
tion printed at the Hague, took it in his head 
to add a collection of whatever he could pick 
up againſt me; and in the firſt words of this 
collection ſaid, that I was a mangy deg. I found 
this book at Magdebourg in the poſſeſſion of the 
poſt maſter, who was perpetually repeating,. 
that he thought this little piece extremely ele- 
t. | | 
In the laſt place, two bookſellers of Am- 


| ferdam, who were, to be ſure, men of un- 


doubted probity, after having disfigured the 
Henriade and my other pieces, as much as they 
were able, did me the honour to ſend me word, 
that if I permitted the bookſellers of Dre/den to 
frint a better edition of my works, which they 
had then undertaken, they ſhould be obliged, in 
conſcience, to print againſt me, a volume of 
the moſt attrocious abuſe, on the fineſt paper, 
the largeſt margin, and the beſt letter they 
could procure ; and they have faithfully kept their 
word, It is a great pity, that ſuch beautiful 
collections ſhould be ſunk into oblivion. In 
times paſt, when there were not ſo many vo- 
lumes in Europe by eight or nine hundred thou- 
land, abuſe was made to ſtrike home, and 
| K 6 peop e 
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ople read with greedineſs in Scaliger, „ the 
«© cardinal Bellarmine is an atheiſt ; the reverend 
« father Clabius is a drunkard ; the reverend 
% father Cotton is gone to the devil.” The 
illuſtrious learned reciprocally treated each other 
with the names deg, calf,. lier, and ſedomite, 
All this was printed with the permiſſion of our 
ſuperiors. Theſe were _ times; but every 
thing degenerates. 
| ASE AP. JL. 
Have yet ſaid but little on the printed lies, 
with which the earth is overflowed : it woul! 
be eaſy to ſtretch this ſubject into a large volume; 
but it is well known, that we ought not to do eve- 
ry thing that is caſy. 

I ſhall here only give ſome general rules, to ca- 
tion mankind againſt that multitude of books that 
Haye tranſmitted errors from age to age. 

People are frighted at the fight of a numerous 
library, and ſay, it is a melancholy conſidera- 
tion, that we are condemned to be ignorant of 
almoſt all that it contains. Comfort yourſelves, 

| there is but little cauſe for concern. See those 
four or five thouſand volumes of ancient phy ſics; 
all is falſe till the time of Galileo ſee the hiſto- 
ries of ancient nations; their firſt ages are no- 
thing but abſurd fables. 

After the fabulous age come that called the 
heroic age: here the firlt reſembles the thouſand 
and one nights, in which there is not the ap- 
pearance of truth; and the ſecond the romances 
of chivalry, in which nothing is true, except 
ſome names and periods. 

Here then are alrealy many thouſands of years 
and books to be ignorant of ; and with m_ py 

he 


Y 
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which the mind may be at eaſe. At laſt comes 
the hiſtorical ages, in which the main points are 
true, and moſt of the circumſtances falſe. But 
amongſt theſe lies are there not ſome truths ? 
] anſwer, yes; but they are like a little gold- 
duſt amidſt the ſand driven along by the waves. 
Would you know the way to gather this gold, 
here it is: whatever is neither agreeable to philo- 
ſophy, nor reaſon, nor to the make of the hu- 
man mind, is only ſand; the reſt that mult be. 
atteſted by cotemporary ſages, is the gold-duft 
ou ſeck for. 

Herodotus relates before all Greece, the hiſtory 
of the neighbouring nations : men of ſenſe laugh 
when he ment ions the predictions of Apollo, and 


the fables of Egypt and Aria; theſe he himſelf 


did not believe: all he learnt from the prieſts of 
Eeypt is falle, and whatever he himſelf was an 
eye witneſs of, has been confirmed. We ought 
doubtleſs to give credit to him, when he tells 
the Greeks, that amongſt the treaſures of the 
Corinthians there was a golden lion, that was 
a preſent from Cre/us, that weighed three hun- 
dred and ſixty pounds: people ſtill fee the vef- 
ſel of gold, and that of filver, which he gave 


to the temple of Delphzs, that of gold weighs 


about. five hundred pounds, and that of ſilver. 
contains about two thouſand four hundred pints. . 
However great this magnificence appears, and 


however ſuperior it may be to that we are ac _ | - 


quainted with, we cannot call it in queſtion: 
Herodotus ſpeaks of a fact to which there were 
above a hundred thouſand witneſſes; and this 
fact is of great importance, as it proves, that 


in Afia Miner there was, in the time of Cræſus, 
mote magnificence than there is at preſent ; and 


this 


this magnificence, . which muſt neceſſarily be 
the fruit of many ages, proves a very great an- 
tiquity, of which we have no knowledge. 
The prodigious monuments which Herodotus 
ſaw in Egypt and at Babylon, are alſo things 
that are inconteitible. It is not the ſame with 
the ſolemnities eſtabliſhed for the celebration of 
an event; for it is very poſſible that the feſtivals | 
may be true, and the event be falſe, 
The Greeks celebrated the Pythian games in 
memory of the ſerpent Python, which poll; 
never flew ; the Egyptians celebrated the admiſ- 
fon of Hercules into the rank of the twelve 
great gods ; but there is very little probability 
that this Egyptian Hercules exiſted ſeventeen 
thouſand years before the reign of Anaſis, as it 
is mentioned in the hymns ſung to his praiſe. 
The Greets aſſigned nine of the Rars of hea- 
ven to the porpus that carried Arion on his 
back ; and the Romans celebrated this fine ad- 
venture in February. The Salian prieſts, on the 
firſt of March,carried the ſacred bucklers which fell 
from heaven, when Numa having enſlaved Faunus 
and Picus, learnt from them the ſecret of turn- 
ing aſide the thunder. In a word, there never 
was a people who have not folemnized by par- 
ticular ceremonies, the moſt abſurd imagina- 
As to the manners of barbarous nations, 
| whatever a wiſe man, who was an eye witneſs, 
relates, though ic be the moſt fantaſtical, the 
moſt infamous, the moſt ſuperſtitious, and the 
moſt abominable, I ſhould be inclined to believe 
conſiſtent with human nature. Herodotus at- 


firms before all Greece, that in thoſe immenſe 
TI. 
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countries that lie beyond the Danube, men made 


their glory conſiſt in drinking the blood of their 


enemies out of cups formed of human ſkulls, and 
in cloathing themſelves with their ſkins. The 
Greeks, who traded with theſe barbarians, could 
have given the lie to Herodotus, had he exceeded 
the truth. It is certain, that above three parts 
of the inhabitants of the earth, have lived for a 
long time like ſavage beaſts; they are born ſuch; 

they are apes, whom education has taught to 
dince, and bears, whom it has chained. What 


the Czar: Peter the Great found and did, in our 


days, in the north of his dominions, is a proof 
of what I advance, and gives GER to what 
Herodotus has related. 

After the time of Herodotus, the ground-wark 
of hiſtory is more certain, and the facts are 
branched out into a greater number of particu- 
hrs ; but it frequently happens, that the number 


of falſhoods bear an exact proportion to that of 


the particulars ; and indeed, amidſt the chaos of 
ſo many wars, and the dreadful number of battles, 
there is ſcarcely any beſides the retreat of the ten 
thouſand Greeks under Xenophon; the battle of 
Scipio againſt Hannibal at Zama, deſcribed by 
Palybius, and that of Pharſalia, the particulars 
of which are related by the conqueror himſelf, 


in which the reader is able to gain information : 


or inſtruction ; every where elſe, I ſee that men 
cut each others throats, and nothing more. 
There is one thing in hiſtory that muſt appear 
Incredible to every perſon who has ſeen a little of 
the world, and that is, that there have been men 
poſſeſſed of unlimited power, Who have been the 
moſt virtuous, and * wiſeſt of all mankind. 
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28 A DISCOURSE 
If a citizen is inveſted with a little poſt, that 
puts it in his power to do miſchief, it is enough 
to make him do it, and yet we are not permit. 


| 
ted to doubt, that Titus, Trajan, Antoniny, | 
Marcus Aurelius, and even Julian himſelf, "Vi 
ö 
| 


ting aſide his errors, did all the good | in their 
power. 

There is a man in Europe, who riſes at five 
in the morning, to endeavour to diffuſe hapyi- 
neſs over four hundred leagues of land: he i; MI 
a king, a legiſlator, a miniſter, and a general: W* 
he has gained five battles, and in the midft cf 
victory has given peace : his country has been 
enriched, inſtructed and rendered polite by him- 
felf : he has done what other princes have ſcarce 
attempted : he has put a petiod throughout his do- 
minions, to the arts of eternizing ſuits at law, . 
and has forced juſtice herſelf to be juſt: he has 
given the loweſt of his ſubjects the permiſſion to h 
write to him, and if the letter is worthy of an an- 
ſwer, he conc 'eſcends to return one. His relax:- 
tions are the occupations of a man of genius: 
I don't know whether there be in all Zarge a 
better metaphyſician, and whether, if he had been 
born the cotemporary and countrymen of Che- 

pelle, Bachaumon, and Chalien, theſe gentlemen 

would ever have obtained a diſtinguiſhed reputa- 

tion. Tho' a philoſopher and a monarch, he 1s 
ſenſible to the charms of friendſhip ; and, in ſhort, 
if he perſifls, he will ſhew that it is poſſible for 
the world to have had a Marcus Aurelius. This 
is not a printed lie. 

I imagine that it is of very great ſervice o 110 

mankind, frequently to recal the idea of the ſmall 


number of excellent kings, who have done ho- 
nout 
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nour to human nature. It js a very laudable 
cuſtom to pronounce every year the panegyrick 
of a patron before the ſociety he has founded; 
but in celebrating the laſt years of Huguſtus, while 
we deteſt the firſt, and in praiſing Marcus Au- 
relius, Titus, Henry the Fourth, and thoſe who 
reſemble them, we plead the cauſe of the uni- 
verſe. | OY 

The great eulogiums that have been made du- 
ing their lifetime, on men not diſtinguiſhed by 
extraordinary. virtues and talents, are ridiculous 
les: but the calumnies with which a ſpirit of 
action has tarniſhed the reputation of princes, mi- 
niters, and men in public life, are lies of a more 
rightful and odious nature. I have proved elſe- 
where, that the reproach which more than two 
tuodred authors have caſt on pope Alexander VI. 
who have charged him with a deſign to poiſon 
twelve cardinals, was a ſenſeleſs calumny, wor- 
ly of an unruly populace, who invented this 
hood againſt a pontiff whom they had reaſon 
tb hate. LI believe I have deſtroyed the ſuſpici- 
ons every where ſpread, that the perſons who 
ought molt to have cheriſhed the great Henry IV. 
td a hand in his death. We ought not to give 
credit to ſuch crimes without ſufficient proof; 
br without this our credulity is always criminal. 

When I read in any hiſtory, that an abſolute 
nd peaceable ſovereign of a polite and obedient 
lation, has committed the moſt flagrant acts of 
nuſtice and cruelties, that fill the mind with 
torror, I can give no credit to it; it is as un- 


% autal for a king who is not contradifted, to . 
11 | Elie to do miſchief, as it is for a landlord 4 
oo f s 


ur 
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ſet fire to his inheritance, or a father to depriye | 
himſelf of children. Tk 
Hiſtorians till take delight in giving to every 
_ prime miniſter a very profound mind, and a heart 
very perverſe ; this is deceiving themſelves with 
ſome ingenuity ; for the greateſt part have been 
men of the middling claſs, both with reſpect to 
their genius, their virtues and. their vices. A 
wiſe hiſtorian, ſuch as de Thou, Napin, and 
Giannone, is not led into this error; but the wri- 
ters of hiſtories take them for great men, juſt a 
the vulgar of all ranks formerly imagined th: 
phyſicians were conjurers. 
But the greateſt number of printed hes is to 
be found in voyages and travels, I ſhall not here 
ſpeak of Paul Lucas, who ſaw the dæmon fm. 
deus in the Upper Egypt; I ſhall only mention 
thoſe who deceive us by ſpeaking truth, who 
have ſeen an extraordinary thing in one nation, 
and take it for a cuſtom ; who have obſerved an 
abuſe, and repreſent it as a law. "Theſe reſemb::| 
the German, who having had a' trifling diſpute 
at Blais with his landlady, whoſe hair was a lit 
fandy, wrote in his pocket-book. N. B. A 
the ladies of Blots are red-hair'd and pecviſh. 
What is ſtill worſe, the moſt part of thoſe whi 
write on government, frequently draw from thels 
| miſtaken travellers, examples that lead mankind 
into new errors. If the grand ſignior ſeize thi 
treaſures of ſome pacha, who was born a ſlave 
his ſeraglio, and gives to the family of the «: 
ceaſed ſuch a ſhare of his wealth as he thin 
ft ; then by the laws of Turky, the gran 
ſignior inherits the fortunes of all his * 
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he is a monarch, but they make him deſpotie 


human nature. Thus the Turk; government, 
in which the emperor is not permitted to be long 
abſent from his capital, to change the laws, to 
touch money, Oc, ſhall be repreſented as an 
eſtabliſhment, in which the principal perſon in 
the ſtate may from morning till night kill and 
ob with impunity, as many perſons as he pleaſes, 
The Koran ſays, that men are allowed to have 
four wives at a time, therefore all the mercers 
ind drapers in Conflantinople have four wives, 
n if it was an eaſy matter for them to have and 
keep them. Some conſiderable perſonages have 
fraglios, from thence it is concluded, that all 
3 are ſo many Sarda napoliſes; in this 
manner they judge of every thing, A Turk who 
ſhould go to a certain capital, and ſee there an 
Auto da fe, would certainly be miſtaken if he 
ould ſay, that there is a well governed coun- 
ty, in which the people with great ceremony 
metimes burn twenty men, women, 2nd little 
boys, merely to divert their moſt gracious ma- 
ics, Moſt of the relations are made in this 
alte ; but it is much worſe when they are filled 
vith prodigies z and on this account we ought 
to be more on our guard againſt books, than 
lie judges are againſt the miſrepreſentations of the 
council. 1 1 
There is one grand ſource of public error pe- 
ular to our nation, and that is the common 
lillads : theſe are made on the moſt reſpectable 
perſons 3 and we every day hear people defame 
le living and the dead from theſe noble authori- 
e ties: 
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o a degree, the moſt horrible and humbling to 
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ties: © It is fat,” ſay they, it is certainly 
$6 eee, for I found it in a ſong.” ... 
We ought not to forget to mention in the 
number of lies, a fondneſs for allegories. When 
we had found the fragments of Petronius, to 
which Naudot has ſince boldly joined his own, 
all the learned imagined that the conſul Petroniu: 
was the author of this book: they plainly fay 
Nero, and all his court, in a company of young 
unlucky ſcholars, who are the heroes of this 
work : but they were deceived, and are ſo ſtil, 
merely by the name. They thought it abſolute- 
ly certain, that the obſcure and low debauchee, 
who wrote this ſatyr, which is more infamous 
than ingenious, was the conſul Titus Petroniu; 
that Trimalcion, that abſurd old fellow, was the 
young emperor Nero; that his diſagreeable and 
deſpicable wife was the beautiful Actea; and that 
the pedantic and clowniſh Agamemnon, was the 
philoſopher Seneca. This is like ſearching for all 
the court of Lewis XIV, in Guſman d Alfaracit, 
or in Gil Blas. But what, ſay you, do you get 
by undeceiving nankind with reſpe& to tbeſe 
trifles ? Certainly nothing at all; but we ought 
to accuſtom ourſelves to ſearch for the truth in 
the ſmalleſt things; for if we do not, we ſhall 
| be deceived in thoſe that are great, 
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AHOME 2 the ſon of dalla, was 


chapter, he ſays, Could any beſides 


This book was forged by Mahomet ; well, en- 
* deavcur to write a chapter like him, and call 
" to, thine aid whomſoever thou pleaſeſt.” In 
be ſame chapter he cries out, Praiſe be to him 
* that has tranſported his ſervant during the 


% WI" night, from the ſacred temple of Mecca, to 
et that of Zeruſelem.” This, it muſt be con- 
eſe eled, was a pretty conſiderable journey, but it 
ht Wes not come near to that he took the ſame night, 
in om planet to planet, nor was attended with 
ally of the fine ſights. he beheld in this laſt ex- 


turſion. 


He pretended that each planet was diſtant five 
hundred years journey from the other, and that 
ie cleaved the moon in two. His diſciples, who, 
ter his death, with great ſolemnity collected 
ie verſes of his Koran, expunged this Journey 


1 Þ heaven; for they feared the wits and the phi- 


a ſublime and bold impoſtor. In his tenth 
« God have compoſed the Koran? Thou fayeſt 
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loſophers: 
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againſt every thing. | 


we OF MADMET 
| loſophers : but they had here too much delicacy ; 
for they might have ſafely relied on their com- 
mentators, who would not have been at a lok 
how to explain this ramble. The friends of 
Mahomet ought to have known from experience, 
that the marvellous, amongſt the vulgar, always 
takes place of reaſon. The wiſe contradi& in 
ſecret, and the people make them hold their 
peace : but in leaving out this excurſion to the 
planets, they overlooked ſome trifling paſſages in 
relation to the moon ; for it is impoſſible to guard 


The Koran is a rhapſody without conneQion, 
order, or art ; it is however ſaid, that this tire- 
ſome book, is a very fine performance; and 
the Arabian, pretend that it is wrote with an 
elegance and purity of language which nobody 
has yet been able to imitate. 

It is a poem, or a kind of jingling proſe, con 
taining ſix thouſand verſes : but never was there 


a poet whoſe perſon and work met with ſuch 
fortune, It has been debated among the muſſul e 
mans, whether the Koran was eternal, or wieW 
ther God created it, in order to dictate it to MM" 
hoamet ; the doctors decided the queſtion by de 
claring, that the Koran was eternal ; and the) 10 
were certainly in the right; for this eternity i 
a much nobler opinion than the other, We ” 


ought always, when we would pleaſe the vulgar 
to take the part that appears moſt incredible. 
The monks who are incenſed againſt Malo 
met, and have uttered many ſtupid things ot 
his account, have pretended that he could n 
write: but how can it be imagined, that a ot 
wht 
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who had been a merchant, a poet, a legiſlator, 
ind a ſovereign, knew not how to ſign his name? 
Tho' his book is not adapted to our times, and to 
our taſte, it was to that of his cotemporaries ; tho? 
t is a bad one in our opinion, in theirs it was a good 
one, and his religion was ſtill better. It muft 
he confeſſed that he recovered almoſt all 4/iz 
from idolatry ; that he taught the unity of God, 
ind declaimed ina powerful manner againſt thoſe 
who gave him a number of aſſociates. With 
tim uſury to ſtrangers is forbidden, and the giv- 
ng of alms is ordained : prayer is a duty that is 
bſolutely neceſſary, and reſignation. to the eter- 
tal decrees of providence is the grand moving 
winciple which aCtuates all. It would have been 
ſery ftrange, if ſo ſimple and wiſe a religion, 
aught by a man always victorious, had not 
\bdued a part of the earth. In reality the muſ- 
lumans have gained as many proſelytes by 
reaching, as by the ſword : they have con- 
jected to their religion the Indians, and even 
the negroes ; and the Turks themſelves, their 
wnquerors, have embraced the religion of the 
conquered. | 


mi Mahomet left in his law many things he found 
q eabliſhed amongſt the Arabiant, as circumciſion, 
e ating, and travelling to Mecca, which were 


maiſed four thouſand years before his time; 
mth the ablutions ſo neceſſary to the preſerva- 
don of health and cleanlineſs in a hot country, 
vere the uſe of linen was unknown; and, in 
bort, the idea of a laſt judgment, which the 
Mi had always eftabliſhed, and which had 
ached even the 4rabians. It is faid, that on 

| | his 


man beginning to weep, the prophet in order tc 
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his declaring that people ſhould ariſe from the 
dead entirely naked, Aiſbea, his wife, told him, 
that ſhe thought that would be very immodeſt | 
and dangerous, on which he replied, Go to, 
* child, nobody will then have an inclination 
00 laugh. An angel, according to the Ko- 
ran, is to weigh the men and women in a large 
air of ſcales : an opinion alſo. taken from the 
magi ; he alſo ſtole from them the notion of a | 
difficult bridge over which they were to paſs after 
death, and their Jannat, where the elect muſſul- 
mans ſhould find baths, apartments handſomely 
furniſhed, good beds, and houries with large 
black eyes. Tis true, he alſo ſays, that theſe 
ſenſual delights, ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of 
thoſe that ariſe with their ſenſes, ſhall fall vaſtly 
ſhort of the plezſure they will feel in the contem- 
plation of the ſupreme Being. He has the humi. 
lity to confeſs in his Koran, that he himſelf ſhall 
not enter paradiſe by his own merit; but by the 
mere good pleaſure of God, It is alſo from thi 
ure divine benevolence that he orders that the 
1 part of the ſpoils ſhould be appropriated. to 
the uſe of the prophet. 

It is not true, that he excludes women from 
paradiſe, and there is not the leaſt probability, 
that ſo able a politician ſhould quarrel with th:t 
half of the human race, which has ſuch a com 
manding influence on the other. 

Abulfeda relates, that a troubleſome old wo 
man one day aſking him what ſhe muſt do to gt 
to paradiſe, he replied, % M Y good friend, para | 
% dife is not for old women,” when the good wot © 


com 
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comfort her, ſaid, „There are no old women 
« there, becauſe all are there made young? This 
comfortable doctrine is confirmed in the "Ry 
fourth chapter of the Koran. 

He prohibited wine, becauſe ſome of his fol- 
lowers came drunk to prayers. He permitted the 
plurality of wives, conforming. himſelf in this 
point to an immemorial practice amongſt the 
orientals. 

In a word, his, civil Jaws are good, aud his 
doctrines admirable, being in many inſtances 


uſ: of to propagate them are frightful' "theſe 
were fraud and murder. . 


cauſe, ſay they, the Arabs reckoned that they 
had had before his time an hundred and twenty 
four thouſand ' prophets, and there could be no 


they add, want to be deceived : but how can the 


„have ſpoken to the angel Gabriel, or I will 

„ kill thee ?** 

How much preferable is a Confucius, the moſt 
bſtinguiſhed of thoſe mortals who have not had 
arevelation! He employs only reaſon, and 
not lying ard the ſword: while le is the 
mceroy of a great province, he makes mr = 
ality and the laws flouriſh ; when diſgraced and 
poor, he teaches them ſtill 5 he practiſes them in 
mndeur and in abaſement; he renders virtue 
miable, and has for his diſciples the moſt an- 
r tent, and the wiſeſt of the people. 


# 


. | | The 


Some have exuſed his being an impoſtor, be- 


great miſchief in there being one more, and men, 


man be juſtified, who ſays; „Believe that 1 


conformable to outs; but the means he made 


4 
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The count de Boulainvillers, who had a high 

veneration for Mabomet, has in vain given 2 
great character of the Arabs ; he could not help, he 
ſaid, their being a nation of robbers. Before Mah. | 
met's time they lived by rapine, and adored the | 
ſtars ; under Mahomet they robbed in the name | 
of God: They had, it is added, the ſimplicity of | 
the heroic times: but what were theſe heroic | 
ages? Thoſe in which people cut each other' | 
' throats for a well or a OO, as they do now | | 
for a province. 
Ihe firſt muſſulmans were inſpired by 9 g 
met with the rage of enthuſiaſm ; and wha can be | 
more terrible than a people, whe have nothirg 
to loſe, and who fight at the ſame time from à 
ſpirit of rapine and religion ? 

Tis true, that they did not uſe much addr 
in their proceedings. The contract of the ff 
marriage of Mabomet, declares, that he ad 
till Cadiſcha was in love with him, and he be- 


| 


ing equally | in love with her, it was thought god; | 
to join them together: but 1s there the ſame ſim- WM ' 
plicity in a genealogy being compoſed for him, f 
in which he is made to deſcend in a direct line | 
from Adam, as has ſince been done with reſpect MI © 
to ſome families in Spain, Scailand, and Ir: 1 
land? Arabia had her Moreri, and her Gatani 5 
Mercure. Is 
The great prophet ſulfered the diſgrace com- ch. 

We 


mon to many husbands, and ſurely nobody a'ter 
him ought to complain of enduring 1 it: we know fol 
the name of the perſon who enjoyed the favours 
of his ſecond wife, the beautiful Aiſbea; he wi 


called A aan, and Mahimet behaved, on this L [lx 
: iN, 
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Fr on, with more dignity than Cæſar, who. 
diated his wife, ſaying that the wife of Cha- 
ought not to be ſuſpected. The prophet, on the 
contrary, would not even ſuſpect his, but cauſed 
a chapter of the Koran to deſcend from heaven, 
to aſſert the fidelity of his wife. This chapter 
| was doubtleſs wrote from all eternity, as well as 
each of the others, 

People admire. him, for having raiſed himſelf 
to be a dealer in camels, a prieſt, a legiſlator 
and a monarch ; for ſubduing Arabia, Which“ 
was never conquered before ; ſor giving the firſt 
ſhock to the Reman empire in the eaſt, and to 
that of Perſia: but I admire him for his having 
preſerved peace amongſt his wives, and for main- 
taining the tranquillity of his own houſe. He 
changed the face of a part cf Europe, of half of 
fa, and almolt all Af ica, and his religion had 
like to have ſubdued the univerſe. _ 15 

On what do revolutions depend ! a blow of a 
tone, a little more violent than that he received 
in his firſt combat, would have given another de- 
ſtiny to the world. 

Never was the life of a man written more 
circumſtantially than his: the ſmalleſt particulars 
are there ſacred ; every thing that belonged to 
b'm, is particularly mentioned; and the world 
b infor med that he had nine ſwords, three lances, 
three bows, ſeven cuitaſſes, three bucklers, twelve 
women, a white cock, ſeven horſes, two mules, 
four camels, without reckoning the mare Borat, 
on whom he aſcended to heaven; for he had on- 
ly borrowed her, ſince ſhe was the 9 of 
tte angel Gabriel. 
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All his words have been collected. He (4g, 
that © the enjoyment of women rendered him 
© more fervent in prayer.” 

Indeed, why might he not ſay grace, and re- 
turn thanks in bed, as well as at table? A fine 
woman is ſurely as good as a ſupper. Tis 
pretended alſo that he was a great phylician ; he 
therefore wanted 88 that could enable hin 
to deceive mankind, 
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I Suppoſe a dozen good pl.iloſophers in an iſland _ 
in which they bave ſcen no living creature, 
beſides the human ſpecies, and where they have 
coſ:rved nothing but vegetables. This iſland, 
and more eſpgcially twelve good philoſopters, are 
ery difkcult to be found; but let us for once 
uppoſe this fiction to be fact. They admire. 
tle life that circulates in the fibres of plants, 
which they ſee deſtroyed, and at length flouriſh- 
02 with freſh verdure; and not being perfectly 
iquaiated with the manner in which plants pro- 
papate, or how they receive their nouriſhment 
ud growth, thy call this a vegetative foul, 
What do you mean by a. vegetative (ſoul ?** fays 
a bjſtander ;z. “ it is word, they reply, which 
* ſcrves to expreſs the unknown ſprings by which 
* all this is performed.” ** But do youu not ſce, 


} This piece was occaſioned by the treatment Mr. 
Licke met. with for a paſſage in his Eſſay on the hu- 
nan underſtanding, where that great philoſopher ſays, 
at © We ſhall perhaps never be capable of know- 
: wg whether a being purely material, thinks or 

not.” #2 bs 


þ 7 - ſays 
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ſays one ſkilled in mechanics, „ that all this i; 
e naturally produced by weights, levers, Whee!s 


and pulleys? No,“ ſay our philoſophers, if | 
11 talk to the purpoſe, there is in this 


© vegetation ſomething very different from ordi- 
« nay motions ; there is a fecret power in al] 
« plants of drawing to themſelves thoſe juices 


„% by which they are nouriſhed ; and this power | 


A which is not to be explained by any mechani- 


« cal laws, is a giſt which God has beſtowed on | 
«© matter, the nature of which neither you nor | 


I can comprehend.”? 


Having thus diſputed, our reaſoners at lene: | 
giſcover animais. Oh, ho,” ſay they, after 


2 long examination, "theſe are . beings or- 
„ ganized like ourſelves! I hey have indiſput- 


«« ably the advantage of memory, and frequent- 


h to a geater degree than ſome of us. They 


« have our paſſions; they have knowledge; they | 
„ make known all their wants; and like us, 


they perpetuate their ſpecies. ? 
Our philoſophers diſſect ſome of theſe beings; 


when they find the heart and the brain; at 
which, filled with aſtoniſhment, they cry out, | 
„„ How! has the author of theſe machines, wbo 


« does nothing in vain, given. them all the or- 


gans of thought and ſenfation, and yet are 
„they void of thought and ſenſation ? it would 


A be abſurd to ſuppoſe it: they have certainly 
e ſomething then which we, for want of a bet- 

s word, term foul ; fomething which experiences 
* ſenſations, and whiah has a certain meaſure 


« of ideas, But what is this principle ? is 4 


, ſomething abſolutely diſtin from matter? 


un So ſpirit, or a kind of middle being be- 
| 6% tween 
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« tween matter, the qualities of which are but 
« little known, and pure ſpirit, with Which we 
6 are not at all acquainted ? or is it a property 


« which God has given to organized matter? 


They then make experiments on inſets, and 


on worms; they cut them in many pieces, and 
after ſome time are aſtoniſned at feeing that heads 


grew out at all the parts they had cut; “ and that 
the ſame animal reproduced itſelf, and drew from 
its deſtruction even the means of multiplication. 
« Has it then many ſouls,” they cry, „ which 
« wait to animate theſe reproduced parts, againſt 
„ the time when the head was to be cut 


from the original trunk? It reſembles the 


trees, which caſt forth branches, and reproduce 
8 moiety from flips ; have theſe trees then 


many ſouls? There is not the leaſt appear- 


* ance of it; it is therefore very probable, that 
* the ſoul of theſe animals 1s of a different kind 
from what we call a vegetable foul in plants; 
« it is a faculty of a ſuperior order, which God 


& has condeſcended to give to certain portions of 


matter. This is a freſh proof of his power, and 
{© a new ſubje of adoration.“ 


A man of violent and impetuous paſſions, who 


was a very bad reaſoner, heard this diſcourſe, and 
ſaid, © You are a parcel of villains, and deferve 


* to. have your bodies burnt for the good of your 


* fouls ; for you deny the immortality: of the 
“ foul of man,” Our philofphers looked up- 
on him wih eyes of aſtoniſhment; and one 
of them replied with great mildneſs, „% Why 
are you in ſuch haſte to burn us? from what 


* Our anthor here Probably means the fieſh water 
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«© have you concluded, that we imagine that your 
, cruel ſoul is mortal?“ „ Frem your believ- 
ing, the other replied, ** that God has given 
*©brutes which are organized like us, the power | 
of exerting ſenſations and ideas; now this ſou] 
ein, brutes periſhes with them, you therefore 
<< believe that the ſouls of men periſh too.“? ⁶ 
inn philoſopher repted, ©* We are not at al 
<. certain, that what we call foul in animals pe- 
„ riſhes with them; we well know that matter | 
does not periſh, and we beheve that it is poſ- 
«< ſible that God may have endowed animals with | 
«© ſomething that will always laſt ; and if God 
& pleaſes this may be the caſe with reſpect to 
their intelligent faculties. We are not per- 
& fectly: certain that it is fo, for it does not be- 
«5 
45 
147 


come men to be ſo confident ; but we durſt 

not limit the power of the Almighty. We 

\ ſay that it is very probable that the beaſts who 

<« are matter, have received from him the pro- 

„ perty of intelligence. We every day diſcover | 

„ properties in matter, that is, preſents from the 
„„ Deity, of which we had before no ideas; we 
| *< at fiiſt defined matter to be an extended ſub- 
4 tance, at length we found that we muſt add 

& to this definition, ſolidity; ſumetime after, we 
were obliged to admit, that matter has a pro- 

„ penſity to reſt, which. we call inertitude, and 

«© after this, we have been aſtoniſhed at be- 

« ing obliged to confeſs that matter gravitates. 

„ When we have carried our enquiries farther, 

« we have been forced to acknowledge, that 

«<< ttere are beings which reſemble matter in ſome 

< things, and which have not the other proper- 


ties With which matter is endued. 
& Elemen- 
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Elementary fire, for inſtance, acts on our 
& ſenſes as well as other bodies; but it does not, 
like them, tend to the nn; it, on the con- 
trary, flies from it on all ſides in right lines, 
and it does not ſeem like other bodies, to obey. 
the laws of att action and gravitation. There 
are, in ſhort, myſteries in optics, for- which. 
we ſhall ſcarceiy be able to æſſign a reaſon, 
withcut having the boldneſs to ſuppoſe that 
the rays of light penetrate each other: for ſup- 
poſing that five hundred thouſand men ſtand- 
ing on every fide, view a ſmall object paint- 
ed with many colours, and fixed on the top. 
g of a tower, there muſt be as many rays, and. 
a thouſand millions of times more, darted from 
theſe little coloured points; it is neceſſary 
therefore, that they all croſs each other before 
they arrive at the eyes of this multitude : nom 
how ſhould each arrive at them with its co- 
(s ſs; while they had croſſed each other in the 
« way ? we mult therefore be forced to ſuſpect, 
that they might penetrate each other; but if 
« this was the caſe, th:y muſt be very different 
from the matter with which we are acquaint- 
„ ed. It ſeems as if light was a kind of middle 
being between bedy, and other ſpecies of be- 
ings unknown £2 us. It is very probable, that 
« theſe other ſpecies are themſelves a medium 
* with reſpect to other creatures, and that there 
{is thus a chain of ſubſtances which extends 


5 eren to infinity. 


0 9 adeo quod tangit idem et, tamen a 
« Aiſtani. 


Le 
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„This idea appears worthy of the grandeur 


* uncertainty with reſpect to this point, but we 


the eſſence of thinking beings ; but a preſent 


how anv ſubflance e er can be endutd 


of God, if any thing can be worthy oft. 
From among thef: fubſtznces he doubtle(; 
choſe one, which he has lodged in our bodies, 
and which we call the human ſoul ; and thi; 
ſubſtance is both immiterial and immortal. 
We are very far from being under the leaſt 


dairft not affirm, that this abſolute maſter ot 
all beings, cannot give ſenſation and perception 
to other beings that are called material. You 
are very certain, that the eſſence of your ſou! 


is thought; but we are not ſo ſure of it; for 


when we examine a foetus, we ſhould find it 
very difficult to believe that its ſoul had many 
ideas in its confinement, and we greatly doubt | 
whether in a perſectly deep and ſound ſleep, 
or in compleat lethargy, people have ever em- 
ployed themſclves in meditations. It there- | 
fore appears to us, that thought may not' be | 


which the creator has made to thoſe creatures 
whom we cal] thir king beings, ard this bas 
mede us imagine, that he can, if he pleaſes, | 
make this preſent to an atom, ard either for 
ever preſerve this atom and his preſent, or de- 
ſtroy them both at his pleaſure. Ihe diff 
cult y does not fo much conſiſt in forming an 
idea how matter can think, as in imagining | 


with thought, Ycu would have hid no ideas 
if God had not been] leaſed to give you then, 
why then would you Linder him from giving 
them to beings of a differei ſpecies? Ac 


you ſo bold, as to dare to believe that 0 
| 6& fou 
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« ſoul is compoſed of exactly the ſame matter as 


the ſubſtances which approach the neareſt to 
« the Deity? It is highly probable, that our 


&« ſou's are of a very noble order, and that conſe- 


« quently God has condeſcended to give them 
« an infinitely more refined and ſublime man- 
« ner of thinking; for the ſame reaſon as he has 


e beſtowed a very moderate meaſure of ideas on 


« the animals of an order inferior to us. Is 
© there any thing in all this from which any 
one can infer that our ſouls are mortal? Yet 
„once more, we think like you with reſpect 
e to the immortality of the ſoul, but we be- 


« lieve, that we are too ignorant to know that 


«* Ged is unable to beſtow- thought on whatſo- 
ever being he pleaſes. You limit the bound- 
{© leſs power of the creator, and we extend it as 
far as his exiſtence extends. Forgive there- 
„fore our believing him omnipotent, as we 
«© forgive your ſetting limits to his power, You 
+ dbubtle(s know all that he can perform, while 
« we here confeſs our ignorance. Let us, how- 
is ever, live like brethren 3 may you, with your 
« wiſe and bold fouls, and we with ours that are 
{© ignorant, and filled with timidity, adore in 
peace our common parent. We have only a 


* day to live upon earth, let us ſpend it agree- 


* ably, without quarrelling about difhculties thit 
* wil be cleared up in the life of immortality, 


5 wh. ch will begin to- morrow. 
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CHA P- II. 


Tur Wa; LOSOPHERS ARE NEVER 
HURTFUL. 


HE >" 0 „ "26.04 worth men- 

8 . tioning to reply, talked a great deal, and 
for a long time gave vent to his reſentment, 
Our poor philoſophers ſet. themſelves for ſeveral 
weeks to read hiſtory, and aſter having read a 
great dral, they ſpoke thus to the barbarian, who 
was unworthy oſ poſſe ſſing an immortal ſoul. 
My friend, we bave read, that throughout 
all antiquity. things were conducted as well as 
they are at preſent; that even greater vir- 
tues were practued, and that philoſophers were 
not perſecuted for their opinions; why then 
would you hurt us for opinions which we do 
not believe? Wie read that the ancients ima- 
gined that matter was eternal; but thoſe who 
thought that it was created, ſuffered the others 
to live in peace. Pythagoras had been a cock; 
and his parents hogs, yet nobody found. fault 
with-it, and his ſect was cheriſhed and re- 
vered by every body, cxcept the cooks, and 
thoſe wiio ſold beans.. 

„The ſtoics acknowledged a God, who had 
a pretty near 1({.mblance to ſuch at one as hes 
ſince been raſhly admitted by the followers of 
Stinzza; the ſtoics, h ever, were a ject the 


moft fruitful of moral viitucs, and held in the | 
6& greateſt credit. 
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„ The Eficureans made their Gods reſemble 


our canons, Whoſe plump indolence with ſpa- 
cious belly ſupports the Deity, and who took. 


in peace their nedtar and ambreſia, without. 


interfering in any thing, "Theſe Epicureans 
boldly taught che materiality and mortality of 
the ſoul, and were not on this account treat- 
ed with the leſs reſpect. They were admit- 


ted into public employ ments, and their crook- 


ed atoms never did the leaſt miſchief to the 
world. | 
The Platonics, after the example 2 the 
1 ymnoſophiſts, did not do us the honour ta 
to hink that God condeſcended to make us 


himſelf. He, according to them, left this 
work to his officers, to genii, who in the 


performance of their work committed many. 
blunders. The God of the Platonics was an 
excellent workman,. who employed here be- 
low but indifferent journeymen ; mankind, 
however, revered the ſchool.of Plato. 


In a word, among the Greets and Romans, 


1604 


Oc 


there were as many different ſentiments with 
reſpect to Ged, the ſoul, the paſt and the fu- 
tute, as there were ſes ; yet none. of theſe 
ſects were periecutors. All were miſtaken; 
but all were peactable, and this it is that con- 
founds us; this it is that condemns us; this it 
is that lets us ſce, that the greateſt part of the 
rcaſoners of the preſent age are monſters, and 
that thoſe of antiquity were men. 

* People ſung publukly on the theatre of 
Rome, Peſt mortem nihil eft, ipſa que mers 
niſhil. There is nothing after death; death 
itſelf is ae Theſe ſentiments rendered 
| „ MEN. 
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men neither better nor worſe ; every thing 
was conduQed, every thing proceeded in the 


ordinary courſe, and a Titzs, a Trajan and 


a Marcus Aurelius, governed the earth like | 
beneficent Gods. 1 
« If we piſs from the Greets and N to 
the barbarous nations, we ſhall] find it the 
ſame. Let us ſtop only at the Jetos, and we 
ſhall find, that notwithſtanding their ſuperſti- 
tion and ignorance, they however honoured 
the Phariſees, who admitted fatality, deſtiny, 
and the metempſychoſis, as articles of faith; 

they alſo treated the Sadducres with reſpeQ, | 
though they abſolutely denied the immortality 
of the ſou], and the exiſtence of ſpirits, doc- 
trines, which they founded on the law of 
Moſes, which never mentions rewards or pu- 
niſhments after death. The E/tens, who 
believed alſo a fatality, and who never ſacri- 
ficed victims in the temple, were treated with 
{till greater reverence than the Phariſzes and 
Sadducees, None of their opinions ever diſ- 
turbed the government ; they, however, if 


they had pie ſed, might have ferved as a pre- 


teaice for cutting throats, burning, and reci- 
rocally exterminating ea ach other. O miſer- 
able men ! Icarn inſtruction from theſe cx- 
amples. Think, and let others think. Vou 

ve a poli e reception to a Turk, who be- 
lieves that AMabemet travelled to the moon ; 
you take part cular care not to diſplezſe a 
Turki/þ balla, and yet would cut your brother 
in pieces, becauſe he believes that Ged is ca- 
pable of giving e to every” cre: 


2 I 


L „ 1 
ff 
PRINCE ROYAL OF PRUSSIA . 
1 5 5 
Ma. DE VOL TAIRE. 


SIR, % 

\HOUGH I have not the CatisfaQtion to 

know you perſonally, you are not the 
les known to me by your works. "Theſe are, 
if I may be allowed the expreffion, treaſures of 
wit, and pieces finiſh:d in ſo fine a taſte, that 
their beauties appear new every time they are 
read, and I fancy I there perceive the heart of 
the ingenious author, who does honour to our 
age, and to the human mind. 

Our modern great men, in caſe the diſpute 
ſhould be revived, whether the preference is due 
to them or the ancients, will owe to you, and to 
you alone, the obligation of making the balance 
turn on their fide. 
| You add to the accompliſhments of an excel- 

lent. poet, an infinitude of ocher learning, which 


* The preſent king of Prufia. 
iis | | indeed 
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indeed has ſome affinity with poetry, but has 


never been connected with it by any pen but 
yours. Never did any other poet clothe meta- 


phyſical thoughts in harmonious numbers; to | 
you the honour was reſerved of being the firſt | 


who ever accompliſhed this taſk. 


That philoſophical taſte you have diſcovered 


in your writings, has engaged me to ſend yu 
the tranſlation I have made of the accuſation and 
juſtification of Mr. 77, the moſt celebrated 
philoſopher in our days, who for having enlight- 


ened the darkeſt places in metaphyſics, and for 


treating theſe difficult matters in a manner as 
ſublime.as it is exact and clear, has been. cruelly 
accuſed of irreligion and atheiſm. 


Such is the deſtiny of great men, their ſupe- 


rior genius always expoſes them to be the butt 
of the invenomed darts of calumny and envy. 


I am at preſent cauſing a tranſlation to be [ 


made of the I reat.ſc of Ged, the human ſoul, 
and the world, a work that has flowed from the 


pen of the fame author: I will ſend it ycu, Sir, 


as on 4s it is finiſhed; and I am ſure that you. 
wil be ſtruck with the force of evidence in all 
his propolitions; theſe follow each other geo- 
n.etrically, and are connected one within. ano- 
ther, like the links of a chain. | 

The indulgence and encourazement you ſeem. 


diſpoſed to all ow all who devote themſelves to 


_ ſiuly of the arts and. ſciences, make me hope 
th.t you will not exclude me from the number 
of theſz you find worthy of your inſtructions: 


for-thus do I term a correſpondence with you by 


, letter, which cannot fail of being of advantage 
= 00 
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to every thinking being; and I dare even aſſert, 
without derogating from the merit of any one, 
that in the whole earth an exception will ſcarce- 
ly be ſound. of ſuch-to whom you min not be 
a Maler. 

Without laviſhing incenſe unworthy of being 
offered you, I can aſſure you, that I find innu-. 
merable beauties in your works. You Henriade 
charms me, and happily triumphs over the inju- 
dicious Criticiſms that have been made upon it. 
The tragedy of Cæſar preſents us with well ſup⸗ 
ported characters: the ſentiments it co tains are 
all grand and magnificent, and we perceive that 
Brutus is either a Roman or an Engliſhman. Al- 
zira adds to the graces of novelty, a happy con- 
traſt of ſavage and European manners; and you 
let us ſee, from the character of Guſman, that 
chriſtianity ill underſtocd, and guided by a faiſe 
zeal, can render us more ſavage and cruel thn il 
paganiſm itſelf, aff 

Corneille, the geeat Cerneille, | whe filled the 1 
age in which he lived with admiration, ſhould he 
riſ2 again in our days, he would fee, with aſto- 
niſhment, and, perhaps, wuh envy, that the 
tragic goddeſs laviſhes on you, with profuſtony 
the graces ſhe beſtowed on him with a niggardly 
hand. 
What may we not have reaſon to wag" from 
dhe author of ſo many maſterly performances? 
What new wonders are to proceed from the 
pen that has lately traced in ſo lively and elegant 
2 manner, the Temple of taſte ? 

This makes me fo ardently defire to have all 
or works, J beg, Sir, that you would ſend 

them, 


ern 

them, and communicate them all to me, with. 
out reſerve. If among your manuſcripts there 
are any, which from a neceſſary precaution, you 


think proper to conccal from the eyes of the 
public, I promiſe to preſerve them with the great- 


eſt ſecteſy, and to be contented with applauding 


them in my own mind. 


I unhappily know, that the faith of princes 1 


is but little to be regarded in our days; but ! 


hope nevertheleſs, that you will not ſuffer your- | 
felf to be prepoſſeſſed by general prejudices, and | 
that you will make an exception to the rule in | 


my: favour. 


I thall imagine myſclf more rich in poſit ffing N 
your works, than from the poſſeſſion of all | 
tie flzeting and deſpicable advantages of fortune, | 


which chance may make us acquire and loſe, 
We may render the firſt, I mean your works, 


our own, by the aſkſtance of memory, and we ] 
ſhall then poſſeſs them as long as we do thit | 
blefling : but knowing the treachery of mine, I | 


- Hefitate for a long time on the choice of the 
things I judge worthy of being placed rhere. 
It poetry was on its former focting, and the 


pets only knew hoe to quaver out tireſome ide - 
liums, eclogues made in the ſame mou'd, ard 

inſip d ſtanzas, in which, at moſt, they only ] 

mounted the lyre to elegiac numbers, | ſhould | 


renounce it for ever: but you enoble that art, 


and ſhzw the paths unknown to TT and to | 


* * SS 


Your poetry has qualities that intitle it to re- 
ſpect, and render it worthy the admiration ard | 


ſtudy of honeſt men: theſe pieces are a oe | 
| of 


r Ak . aendern de 
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of morals, in which we learn to think and ack 


Virtue is there painted in its moſt lovely colours. 
The idea of true glory is there fixed, and. inſt- 
nuates into our minds a taſte for the ſciences, 
in ſo fine and delicate a manner, that en, 
has read your works, breathes the ambition of 
following your ſteps. How often have I ſaid; 


or Unhappy creature, let alone the burthen- 
« whoſe weight ſurpaſſes thy ſtrength; one can- 


« not imitate Voltaire, wichout being Veltaire 
% himſelf,” In theſe moments I have felt that 
the advantages of birth are of little ufe, -or 
more p: oper y, of non-. Theſe are diſtinctions 


foreign to ourſelves, and only ſerve to decorate. 


the outward form. How. = mental quali= 
hcations are preſerable to them? 

What do we not owe to the men, whom na- 
ture has diſtinguiſhed by what the has enabled 
them to produce? She is pleaſed to form per- 
ſons whom ſhe endows with all the capacity ne- 
ceſſary for making a progreſs in the arts and 
ſciences, and it is the duty of princes to recom- 
penſe their labours. Oh! why have I not the 
glory of crowning your ſucceſs ? I ſhould only 
fear, that a country unfertile of laurels, would 
not produce as much as your works deſerve. If 
my deſtiny is not fo favourable as to allow me to 
poſſeſs you, at leaſt let me hope one day to ſee 
him whom I have for a long time admired at 


ſuch a diſtance, and to aſſure you by word uf 


mouth, that I am, with all the eſteem and re- 
ſpect due to Owe! who following the light of 
truth, 
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truth as their guide, conſecrate their labours to 


the publick welfare, 
: 81 Ry | 


Your affectionate friend, 


Fr 
R. 


SIR, | | 


T Muſt have been entirely inſenſible, had I not | 


been extremely affected by the letter with which 
your Royal Highneſs has condeſcended to honour 
me; my ſelf love has indeed heen greatly flatter- 
ed by it; but the love of mankind, which has al- 
ways found a place in my heart, and which [ 


dare venture to ſay, forms a part of my charac- 


ter, has given me a pleaſure a thouſand times 
more pure, when I have found, that there is a 
prince in the world who thinks like a reaſonable 
being, a philoſophical prince who rend:ts man- 
kind happy. | 


Permit me to tell you, that there is not a 
perſon on earth, who ought not to return thanks 


to heaven for the care you take in cultivating, by 


| ſound philoſophy, a ſoul born to command. Be- 


lieve that there never were any truly good kings, 


except thoſe who began like you, by inſtructing. 


themſelves, by obtaining a knowledge of men, 


by 
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by cheriſhing a love for truth, and by deteſting 
perſecution and ſuperſtition ; and there is not A 
prince who thinking thus, has it rot in his 


power to bring back the golden age into his do- 
minions. 


ſeek this advantage ? You muſt be ſenſible, 


Sir, it is becauſe -4 Bl all of them think more 


You obſerve 
quite an oppoſite conduct. Be aſſured, that if 


of royalty than of humanity. 


one day the tumult of affairs, and the wicked 
arts of men do not ſpoil ſo divine a character, 
you will be adored by your people, and beloved 
by the whole earth: philoſophers, worthy of tLe 


name, will reſort to your dominions; and as ce- 


lebrated artiſts flock in crowds to the country 
where the arts are moſt . favoured, the men of 
thought and reflection will come er ſarround 
your throne. 

The illuſtrious queen Cpriſina quitted her 
kingdom to go in ſearch of the arts. Reign, Sir, 
and the arts will come in ſearch of you. 

May you never be diſguſted at the ſciences, 
by the quariels of the learned. 


courtiers ; that they are ſometimes as avaricious, 
as intriguing, as falſe and as cruel; and that the 
only difference between ths peſts of the couit, and 
the peſts of the fcl.qols, is, that the laſt are more 


Tidiculous, 


It is a great misfortune. to the human 1 


that thoſe who call theniſelves promulgators of 
the commands of heaven, interpreters of divi- 
nity, and, in a word, divines, ſhou!d be ſome- 


times the moſt dangerous of all mankind ; that 
they ſhould be as pernicious in ſociety, as they 
| arc 


But why are there ſo few kings who 


You ſee, Sir, | 
from what you have condeſcended to communi- 
cate to me, that for the moſt part, they are like 
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are obſcure in their ideas, and that their ſouls 
ſhould be ſwelled with gall and pride, in the 
ſame proportion that they are empty of truth, 
They would throw the earth into confuſion for 
a ſophiſm, and engage all kings to defend by 
fire and ſword the honour of an argument #; 
Jeri, or in barbara. 

Every thinking being who is not of their opi- 
nion, is an atheiſt, and every king who does not 


_ favour them, ſhall be damned. You are ſepſible, 
Sir, that the beſt thing that can be done, is, to | 


leave theſe pretended teachers, theſe real ene- 


mies cf mankind to themſelves. Their words, | 
when neglected, are like the wind, loſt in air; 
but if the weight of authority is joined to them, 
this wind acquires a ſtrength which ſometimes | 


overturns a throne. 


I ſee, Sir, with the joy of a heart filled with | 


the love of the public, the immenſe diſtance you 


place between men who peacefully ſearch for 
truth, and thoſe who would raiſe a war on ac- | 
count of words which they do not underfiand. I | 
ſee that a Newton, a Leibnitz, a Bayle, 2 Locke, a 


who had fouls fo elevated, and fo mild, are thoſe 


that nourifh your mind, and that you reje other 


pretended aliments, which you find Either poi- 
ſoned, or void of ſubſtance. 
I cannot expreſs too warm a ſenſe of grati- 


tude for your Royal Highneſs s goodneſs in ſend- | 
ing me that ſmall piece of Mr, //7/f's; I con- 
| ſider his metaphyſical ideas as doing honour to 
the human mind. T heſe are like flaſhes of Jight- | 
ning in the midſt of a dark night, and they con- | 


tain, in my opinion, all that we can hope to 


learn from metaphylics, 1 here is no „ 
5 ity 
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lity that the firſt principles of things will ever 
be perfectly known ; for the mice who inhabit 
ſome little holes in an immenſe building, nei- 
ther know whether that building be eternal, nor 
who is the architect, nor why this architect form- 
ed the flupenduous ſtructure: they endeavour 
to preſerve life, to people their holes, and to 
fly trom the deſtruRive animals by which they 
are purſued, We are the mice, and the divine 
architect, who has built this univerſe, has never, 
- I know of, diſcloſed his ſecret to us, If 

y body has a right to pretend that his gueſſes 
are ry "tis Mr. Wolf we may indeed diſpute, 
but we muſt eſteem him; for his philoſophy is 
far from being pernicious. Is there any thing 
finzr and more agreeable to truth, thin to ſays 
as he does, that men ought to be juſt, even 
& though they have the misfortune to be 
& atheiſts ?”? 

You have the coodneſs, Sir, to promiſe ta 
ſend me the Treatiſe on God, the ſoul of man 
and the world. What a preſent, what a ſub- - 
lime and noble correſpondence! the heir to a 
kingdom is refolved to ſend from his palace in- 
ſtructions to a ſolitary, Condeſcend, Sir, to 
make me th's preſent, my extreme love of truth 
alone renders me worthy of it; moſt princes are 
afraid of liſtening to truth, and yet you will be 
one by whom it is taught. 

In regard to the werſes you mention, your 
ſentiments are doubtleſs as juſt on this article, 
3s on all the reſt: the poetry which teaches 
mankind neither new nor affecting truths, ſcarce- 
y deſerves to be read; you are ſenſible that no- 
thing can be a more deſpicable employment, 

than 
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than a man's ſpending his life in cloathing with 
rhimes common and thread- bare ſubjects, which 


ſcarcely deſerve the name of thoughts. If there 


be any thing more mean, it is his being a ſaty- 


riſt, and his aſpicing after fame, by his making 
uſe oh the arts of defamation. Theſe poets are 


on Parnaſſus, what thoſe doctors are in the 


ſchools, who know nothing but words, and yet 
cabal againſt thoſe who write of things. | 

If the Henriade has not diſpleaſed your Royal 
H'ghneſs, I owe it to that love of truth, that 
horror which my poem expreſſes for the fadtious, 
and the ſuperſtitious, for perſecutors, tyrants, and 


rebels. It is the work of an honeſt man, and 


it ought to mect with favour from a philoſophic 


prince. 
You order me to ſend you my other works, 


J will obey you, Sir; you ſhall be my judge, 


and you ſhall be to me inſtead of the public. 
will ſubmit to you what I have ventured in 
phileſophy ; your knowledge ſhall be my recom- 
pence ;z and this is a price which few ſovereigns 
can beſtow. I am ſure of yc ut ſecrecy ; for your | 


virtue muſt he equal to your wiſdom, 


I ſhould conſider my coming to pay my court | 
to your Royal Highneſs, as an invaluable hap- | 
pineſs. We go to Name to ſee churches, pic- | 
turcs, ruins, and baſſo relievos; a prince like you | 
better deſerves ſuch a journey; - ſince he is 4 | 
much mere word. r/ul rarity : but the friendſhip 
which retains me in the retreat in which ] am | 
placed, will not permit me to leave it. You | 


appear more a man than a prince, and you, Sir, 
will without doubt permit friends to be prefered 
to kings, 


— — 
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In whatſoever corner of the earth I finiſh m 
life, be aſſured, Sir, that I ſhall continually of- 
fer up my vows for you; that is, for the hap- 
pineſs of a whole nation. My mind ſhall al- 
ways be in the rank of your ſubjects, and your 
glory ſhall be always dear to me. I ſhall wiſh 
that you may always reſemble yourſelf, and 
that other kings may reſemble you. 


I am with a very profound reſpect for 
Your RoyYAL HicnNess, 


5 " The mit humble, &c. 
Paris, Aug. EL 
VoLTAIRE. 
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ON 


SEL r- MURDER, 


Pip bs Mordaunt, dns to the fa- 
mous Earl of Peterborougb, ſo well known 
in all the courts of Europe, and who boaſted that 
be had ſeen more poſtilions, and more kings 
than any other man in the univerſe ; Philip 
 Adordaunt, I ſay, was a young man of twenty 
ſeven years of age, handſome, well-made, rich, 
ſprung from an illuſtrious race, entitled to af- 
pire to the greateſt honours, and what is ſtill 
better, | paſſionately beloved by his miſtreſs : yet 
this gentleman with all theſe endowments, took 
a diſguſt at life, paid his debts, wrote to his | 
friends to bid them farewel, and even made 
verſes, the laſt of which was as follows: 


« Of laudanum an ample doſe 

« Will all our preſent cares compoſe ; 
„ But the beſt laudanum of all, 
4 ls reſolution, anda ball. FR 


He acted according to his pin, and diſ- | 
patched himſelf with a piſtol, without giving any | 
other reaſon for it, but that his ſoul was weary | 
of his body, and when we are diſſatisfied witha | 
houſe we ought to leave it. It ſeems as if he 
had reſolved to die merely on account of his be- 
ing fatiated with happineſs, 

T8 Richard 


FT by the poſts of their bed. 


* 
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Richard Smith *, has given a ſtrange ſpec- 
tacle to the world from a very different cauſe. 
He had been rich, and was poor; he had en- 
joyed health, and was become infirm ; he had 
a wife, who could only ſhare in his miſery, and 
an infant in the cradle, that was all the wealth 
he poſſeſſed. Richard Smith, and Bridget his 
wiſe, by common conſent, after having tender- 
ly embraced each other, and given their laſt 
kiſſes to their helpleſs child, began by killing 
the poor infant, and at DK 45 hung themſelves 
1 never knew a ſcene 
of horror carried on in cold blood to ſuch a- 
length; but the letter theſe unfortunate perſons 
wrote to Mr. Brindley, juſt before their death, 
is as ſingular as their death itſelf. They there 
ſay, that they believed God would forgive them; 
that they had quitted life becauſe they were un- 
happy without remedy, and that they had done 
their only ſon the ſervice of killing him, for 
fear he would become as unhappy as they. 
It is remarkable, that theſe people, after hav- 
ing murdered their only ſon from parental ten- 
derneſs, wrote to a friend to recommend to 
him their dog and cat. They probably believed, 
that in this world it was more eaſy to render a 
dog and a cat happy, than a child ; and thac 
they reſolved not to lay a burthen on their 
friend. „ 
The Lord Scarborough lately quitted life with 
the ſame compoſure with which he reſigned his 
poſt oi maſter of the horſe. He was reproached 
in the houſe of lords with ſiding with the king, 


„ doc e is Lend 
| 5 OE Þ only 
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only becauſe he enjoyed a fine place at court ; 
when he replied, «+ My lords, to prove that my 
& opinion does not depend on my place, I ſhall 
© inftantly refign it.” He afterwards found 
himſelf embarraſſed between a miſtreſs whom he 
loved, but to whom he had laid himſelf under 
no engagements, and a lady whom he eſteemed, 
to whom he had made a promiſe of marriage: 
and he put an end to his life to get rid of! his 
perplexity. | 
Theſe kind of tragic hiſtories with 1 the 
Engliſh news-papers ſwarm, have made the reſt 
of Europe imagine, that there are more ſelf- 
murders committed in England than elſewhere, | 
I don't know, however, but there may be s Þf 
many fools in Parts as in Londen, and perhaps 
if our gazettes kept as exact a regiſter of thoſe 
Who have the madneſs to defire to kill them- 
ſclves, and the dreadful courage to put it in 
execution, we ſhould in this particular have the 
misfortune to equal the Engliſb: but our ga- 
rettes are more diſcreet, and the adventures of | 
private perſons are never expoſed to public ob- 
loquy, in thoſe journals printed under the ſanc- 
tion of the government. All that I can ſay 
with certainty, is, that there will never be room 
to fear that this folly of killing ourſelves ſhould 
become epidemical : nature has provided againſt 
it in the ſtrongeſt manner; hope and fear 
are the powerful ſprings ſhe almoſt always em- 
ploys to ſtop the hand of the unhappy, when 
ready to give the fatal blow. | 
| It is in vain to tell ue, that there have been | 
countries, where a council was eſtabliſhed to 
5 permit citens to Kill themſelves, when nai} 
cou 
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could advance valid reaſons for it; I anſwer, - 
either that the fact itſelf is falſe, or that theſe 
magiſtrates had very little employment. 

The apoſtles of Suicide tell us, that a man is 
certainly allowed to leave his houſe when he is 
weary of it: "tis granted, but moſt men chuſe 
rather to lie in a very deſpicable building, than 
to ſleep without ſhelter. 

I one day received a circular letter 11 an 
Engliſhman, in which he propoſed a reward to 
him who. beſt proved that a man might kill him - 
ſelf on a proper occaſion. On which I returned 
no other anſwer, but that he had nothing elſe to 
do, but to examine very ſeriouſly, if death was a 
more deſirable bleſſing than life. 

What follows ſeems capable of filling us with 
aſtoniſhment, and deſerves, I think, a ſerious 
examination: the antient Roman deen in their 
civil wars generally killed themſelves aſter they 
had loſt a battle, and yet I do not find, that in 
the time of the league, in that of the fronde +, 
or in the troubles in Tab, or in thoſe of Eng- 
land, any commander choſe to die by his own 
hand. Tis true theſe commanders were Chriſ- 
tians, and there is great difference between the 
principles of a Chriſtian warrior, and thoſe of a 
Pagan hero: but from whence did it proceed, 
that theſe men who were reſtrained by Chriſti- 
anity, when they deſired to put an end to their 
own lives, were under no reſtraint when they 
reſolved to poiſon, to aſſaſſinate, or put their 
alt enemies to death on a ſcaffold ? Does 


T A name given to a party that oppoſed the mi- 
niſtry of Cardinal Mazarine, in the Xs 1648. | 
| M 3 not 
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not the Chriſtian religion more expreſly forbid 
murders like theſe, than it does the murder of 
ourſelves ? | 

Why then d id Cate, Brutus, Caſſius, Antheny, 
Otbe, and ſo many others kill themſelves with 
uch reſolution, while the chiefs of our partics 
have ſuffered themſelves to be hanged, or to-lan- 
guiſh out a miſerable old age in priſon? Some 
ingenious men have ſaid, that theſe ancients 
Wanted true ccurage ; that Cats in killing him- 

ſelf acted like a coward, and that he would have 
ſthewed more greatneſs of foul in cringing to Cæ- 
gare This may appear very well in an ode, or 
in a rhetorical flight: but it is very certain, that 
it requires ſome courage for a man calmly to 
procure himſelf a bloody death; that ſome 
ſtrength of reſolution is neceſſary to enable a 
man thus to furmount the moſt powerful in- 
Kin of nature; and, in ſhort, that ſuch an 
action is rather a proof of ferocity than weak- 
neſs, When a fick man is frantic, we ought. 
not to ſay that he has no ſtrength, but that his 
ſtrength is that of a madman. 
The pagan religion diſallowed of ſelf. murder, | 
as well as the chriſtian ; and there were even 
places in hell for the Buicides. 


Proxima deinde tenent ha laca, qui tibi L. 
tbum, 
uſantes pepertre manu, lucemque N 
Projecere animas ; quam vellent æthere in alto, 
Nunc & pauperiem & duros per ferre labores. . 
Fata obſtant ; triſtigue palus innabilis unda 
Alligat, & novies Styx interfuſa coercet. 


Virg. Kneid. Lid. vi. v. 434. & ſeq, 
. Then 
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© Then crouds ſucceed, who prodigal " 
breath, 
„ Themſelves anticipate the doom of death; 
6 Tho” free from guilt, they caſt their lives 
e a wa 
« And fad and ſullen hate the golden day. 
« Oh! with what joy the wretches now 
Would bear | 
Pain, wn, and woe, to breathe the vital 
'6% aid! 
&« Tn vain 9 fate for ever are they bound 
„With dire Avernus, and the lake pro- 
en unc; 
« And Styx with nine wide nn roars 
"OY around.“ | 


PITT, 


Such was the religion of the pagans, and not- 
withſtanding the torments they braved in another 
world; fo contradictory are the manners of man- 
kind, that it was thought honourable to leave this 
by becoming Suicides. Is not dueling amongſt 
us as unhappily honourable, though oppoſite to 
reaſon, to religion, and to all laws? If Cato and 
Ceſar, Anthony and Auguſtus, did not fight duels, 
it was not becauſe they were not as brave as the 
French. If the Duke de Montmorenci, the Mar- 
ſhal de Marillac, de Thou, Cingmars, and many 
others, choſe rather to be drawn to execution in 
a cart, like robbers on the highway, than to 
kill themſelves like Cato and Brutus, it was not 
from their wanting the courage of theſe Romans, 
and their not having as much of what is called 
honour ; the true reaſon is, it was not at that 
time the faſhion at Paris for 88 to kill them- 
M 4 ſelves 
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"ſelves on ſuch occaſions, and this faſhion Was 


eſtabliſhed at Rome. 
The women on the coaſts of. ab throw 


themſelves alive on the funeral pile of their huſ- 
bands z have they therefore more courage than 
Cornelia ? no; but in that country it is cuſtom- | 
. ary for women to burn themſelves. 


Thus tyrant Cuſtom rules our- -fate, 
We yield to her dominion ; 
Impell'd by her een life we hate, 


Dull ſlaves to blind * | 
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HE kings of France were formerly excom- 
municated, and from the. reign of Phy/rp J. 
to Lewis VIII. this ceremony was performed 
with the greateſt ſolemnity. All the emperors 
too met with the ſame fate from Henry IV. to 
Lewis of Bavaria, incluſively; and I kings 
of England have alſo had a pretty tolerable thare 
of theſe preſents from the court of Nome. 
This was the folly of the times, and that folly 
coſt the lives of five or fix hundred thouſand 
men: But people are now contented with ex- 
communicating the repreſentatives of monarchs;: 
I am not here ſpeaking of ambaſſadors, but 
players, who are kings and emperors three or 
four times a week, and govern the univerſe to 
get a livelihood. 

I ſcarcely know any profeſſion beſides 
theirs, and that of the ſorcerers, who enjoy this 


honour. But as there have been no ſorcerers 


theſe three or fourſcore years paſt, all which 
time men have been acquainted with found phi- 


loſophy, there have been no other victims leſt, 


but Alexander, Ceſar, Athalia, Polyeuctes, An- 

dromache, Brutus, Zaira, and Harlequin. | 
The great reaſvun they bring for it is, that 

theſe gentlemen, and theſe ladies, repreſent the 


paſhons : but if the delineator of the human heart 
MM © | deſerves 
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250 ON THE STAGE. 
deſerves ſuch horrible diſgrace, a little rigour 
ought to be uſed with reſpect to painters and ſta- 
tuaries. There are many licentious pictures 
publickly fold, while there is not a ſingle dra- 
matic poem ever acted in this kingdom, that is 
not conducted by the rules of the ſtricteſt de- 
cency. 

- The Venus of Titian, and that of Corregis are 
entirely naked, and are at all times dangerous, 
when beheld by our modeſt youth; while our 
comedians only recite the admirable verſes of 
Cinna for about two hours, and that with the 
approbation of the magiſtrate, and under the | 
fanRion of the royal authority. Why then ale 
theſe living perſons on the . more cenſured 
than theſe mute comedians oa canvaſs ? Ut pic: 
ture pocſis erit. What would Sophocles and Euri- 
pides have ſaid, had they been able to foreſee, 
that a people who only ceaſed to be barbarous by | 
imitating them, would one day impreſs this ble- | 
miſh on the theatre, which in tg time wis 
held in ſuch honour ? 

'Tis true, E/opus and Roſcius were not Re- 
man ſenators ; but the flamin never declared them 
infamous, and it was not ſuſpected that the art 
of Terence was like that of Locuſta. 

That great pope, and great prince, © 4 
to u hem we owe the revival of excellent tra- 
gedies, and good comedies in Europe, and who | 
cauſed many theatrical pieces to be acted with | 
the greateſt magnificence in his palace, did not | 
imagine that the time would come, when in 24 
part of Gaul, the deſcendants of the Ce/tes, and 
the Goths, would think they had a 2 to de- 
grade what he honoured, I 
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I the cardinal de Richliau had lived, who built 
the hall of the royal palace, and to whom 
France owes its theatre, he would not have long 
ſuffered people to dare to cover thoſe with in- 
famy, whom he employed to recite his own 
works, 
It was the heretics who firſt began to rail a- 
gainſt the fineſt of all the arts. Les X. raiſed 
the tragic ſcene, and there needed no more to 
make pretended reformers call it the work of 
Satan. Thus the city of Geneva, and many i 
luftrious hamlets in Switzerland, have been an 
hundred and fifty years, without fuffering a 
fddle amongſt them. The Janſeniſis, who at 
preſent dance on the grave of St. Paris, to the 
great edification of the neighbours, in the laſt 
age laid their injunctions on a princeſs of Conti, 
whom they governed, not to ſuffer her fon to 
learn to dance, ſince dancing was an exerciſe 
extremely profane: However, it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould have a good air, and ſome know- 
ledge of a minuet ; but they would on no con- 
dition ſuffer a violin to be uſed on this occa-' 
fion, and her director was with great difficulty 
brought to grant, in order to accommodate mat- 
ters, that the prince of Conti ſhould be taught to 
dance with caſtanets. Some catholics on this 
ſide the mountains, then feared the reproaches 
of the reformers, and cried out as loud as they ; 
thus, by little and little, the mode became eſta- 
bliſhed in France, of defaming Cæſgar and Pom- 
pey, and of refuſing certain ceremonies to cer- 
tain perſons hired by the king, and ating un- 
der the eye of the magiſtrate. People did not 
thiak it worth while to exclaim againft this 
M 6 abuſe ; 
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abuſe; for who could reſolve to quarrel with 
men in power, and with men of the preſent time, 
for Pheara, and the heroes of paſt ages? They 
were therefore contented with ſeeing the ee 
dity of this rigour, and admiring, in the mean 
time, the maſter- pieces of the ſtage. 


Nome, from whom we have received our ca- 


techiſm, has not behaved like us; ſhe has al- 
ways tempered the laws as the times and diffe- 
rent exigencies required; ſhe has diſtinguiſhed 
between impudent ouppet-ſhews, which. were 
formerly juitly condemned, and the theatrical 
of Treſſin, and thoſe of many biſhops and | 
cardinals, who have ns nag to the revival | 
of tragedy. 1 
At preſent plays are even + publickly acted in 
religious houſes at Rome. The ladies go to them 
without ſcandal, and they do not believe that 
_ dialogues repeated by perſons who ſtand upon 
boards, is diabolically infamous. The play of 
George Dandin has even been exhibited at Riwe by 
the religious, in the preſence of a crowd of ec- 
clefiaftics and ladies. The wiſe inhabitants of 
Rome are alſo very far from excommunicating 
| thoſe gentlemen who ſing in the Italian operas ; 
for indeed they ſuffer full enough by being caſt- 
rated in this world, -withqut: * alſo damned 
in the other. 
In the time of 2 XIV. tive were always, 
in the publick ſhews he cauſed to be exhibited, a 
bench, which was called the bench of biſhops. 
Fans wen a witneſs, that in the minority of 
Lewis XV. the cardinal de Fleury, then biſhop 
of Frejus, was very much preſſed to cauſe this 
cuſtom to be revived, Other times, other man- 
a ners; 
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ners; we are probably much wiſer than when 
all Europe came to admire our feſtivals; when 


Richelieu brought to life the tragic and the comic 
ſcene in France, or Les X. revived the age of 


Auguftus in Italy: But a time will come When 


our poſterity, on ſeeing the impertinent work of 
father le Brun, againſt the art of Sophocles, and 
the performances of our great men, printed in 
the ſame age, will cry out, << Is it poſſible that 
« the French have been guilty of ch contra- 
&« dictions, and that the moſt abſurd barbariſm 


has thus proudly raiſed its head againſt the 


fineſt productions of the human mind?“ 
St. Thomas Aquinas, whoſe morals were as 
good as thoſe of Calvin and father Queſuel; St. 


Themas, I fay, who had never ſeen a good play, 


and who beheld none but paltry buffoons ima- 
gined, however, that the theatre might be ren- 
dered uſeful. He had ſo much good ſenſe, and 


ſo juſt a turn of thought, as to perceive the me- 


rit of an art that was entirely rude and imper- 
fect; he permitted, he approved it. St. Charles 
Borromeus himſelf examined the pieces that were 
acted at Milan, and gave them his approbation 
and fignature. - 
W hat, after this, ſhall be done with the Vi 72 
goths, who would treat Roderiguez and Cimene 


as poiſoners? Would to heaven that theſe bar- 


barians, who are the enemies of the fineſt arts, 

had the piety of Pohheuctes, the clemency of Au- 

guſtus, the virtue of Burrhus, and that their 
end was like that of the husband of Alzira / 
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4 
FUNERAL ELOGIUM 


ON THE 
BFFICERS 
' Who died in the war . 


T E Greeks, a people who were the ex- | 
ample of nations, who taught them all the 
arts, and even that of war; who were the ma- 
ſters of the Romans, who have been our maſters ; 
the Greeks, I ſay, amongſt their inftitutions, 
which we ftill admire, eftabliſhed the cuſtom of 
conſecrating by funeral elogiums, the me- 
mory of the citizens who had ſpilt their 
blood in defence of their country; a cu- | 
ſtom worthy of the Athenians, worthy of a |} 
brave and humane nation, and worthy of us 
Why therefore ſhould we not follow it? Why 
ſhould we not, in this inftance, imitate a nation 
that demands our reſpect, and of which we have | 
in ſo many inſtances been the happy rivals? 
Why ſhould we ſtill continue the cuſtom of ce- 
ets man after death, the praiſes of none but 
thoſe, who, from their elevation, have been 
placed in the view of all mankind, and who, 
while living, have been ſatiated with the incenſe 


offered them. 5 
It 
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Tt is doubtleſs juſt, and even for the advan- 
tage of the human race, to praiſe a Titus, a 
Trajan, a Lewis XII. a Henry IV. and tha 
who reſemble them. But ſhall we pay to the 
dignity alone, duties ſo intereſting and valuable 
when they are rendered to the perſon. ; ſo vain. 
when they are only a neceſſary part of the fu- 
neral pomp-; ſo empty when the heart is nat 
affected; when only the vanity of the orator 
ſpeaks to the vanity of men, while in a ſet 
diſcourſe, and in broken language we exhauſt 
our ſtrength in uttering vain elogiums, which 
paſs away with the ſmoke of the funeral lights? 
At leaſt, if we muit always celebrate thoſe 
who have been great, let us ſometimes revive the 
aſhes of thoſe who have been uſeful. Happy, 
if the voice of the living can pierce the dark- 
| ſome tomb; happy the magiſtrate immortaliaed 
by the fame organ, that cauſed fo many tears 
to be {hed for the death of Mary of England, 
and who who was werthy of celebrating the 
praiſes of the great Conde, But if the aſhes of 
Michael le Tellier received ſuch honours, is there 
a gobd citizen who does not at preſent demand 
that they ſhould be rendered to the great Col 
bert, to that man who diffuſed plenty, by re- 
viving induſtry, who carried his ſuperior views 
to the extremities of the earth, who rendered 
France the miſtreſs of the ſeas, and to whom we 
owe a grandeur and happineſs long unknown ? 
O ye names of the (mall number of thoſe who 
have well ſerved the ſtate! may ye be held in 
eternal remembrance ; but particularly periſh not 
entirely ye warriors who died in our defence; 
by your blood we have purchaſed victories; 


over 
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over your torn and panting bodies, your com- | 


panions have marched to the enemy; on you they 
have mounted ſo many ramparts; and to 


you we owe a orion peace, ; 1 wean by 


your deftrution. 
The more war is conſidered as a dreadful 


ſcourge, that comprehends all calamities and 


_ crimes, the greater ought to be our gratitude to 
theſe our brave fellow countrymen, who have 


died to give us that happy peace, which ought 


to be the only end of war, and the ſole object 


of the ambition of a true monarch. 


Weak and ſenſeleſs mortals as we are; who 


reaſon ſo wiſely on our duties, who have pene* 
trated fo deeply into our own nature, our miſ- 


fortunes, and our frailties, who inceſſantly make 


our temples reſound with our reproaches and con- 
demnations; we anathematize the lighteſt ir- 
 regu/arities of conduct, the moſt ſecret compli- 
ances of the heart; we thunder againſt vices and 


inſt faults, cenſurable indeed, *tis true, but 


which ſcarcely occaſion the leaſt diſturbance in 
ſociety: yet what voice inſtructed to teach 
virtue, has ever been raiſed 2gainſt this crime, 
a crime fo great and fo univerſal; againſt that 


deſtructive rage which changes into ſavage beaſts, 


men who were born to Jive like brothers; a- 
gainſt thoſe attrocious depredations, againſt 


_ -thcfe cruelties, that make the earth the abude 
of robbery and deſolation, an horrible and vaſt 


tomb ? 
From the banks of the Po, to thoſe of the 


Danube, they every where bleſs, in the name of 
the ſame God, thoſe colours under which march 


thouſands of mercenary murderers, who, from a 
| fondneſs 


. 


— 
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fondneſs for lewdneſs, debauchery, and rapine, 
have left their country ; they go and change 
maſters ; th:y for a trifling advantage expoſe 
themſelves to an infamous puniſhment; the day 
of battle comes, and frequently the ſoldier, who 
has had no thought of ranging himſelf under the 
enſigns of his country, ſpils without remorſe the 
blood of his fellow citizens; and waits with eager 
wiſhes, for the moment when in the field of 
ſlaughter, he may ſnatch from the dying ſome 
unhappy ſpoils, which are taken from himſelf 
by other hands. Such is too frequently the ſol- 
dier; ſuch is that blind and favage multitude 
employed to change the fate of empires, and to _ 
raiſe the monuments of glory. Conſider them 
all together, marching with order under a great 
captain, and they form the moſt noble and agree- 
able ſight in the univerſe, Take each a part, 
in the drunkenneſs of brutal frenzy, and except - 
ing only a ſmall number, they are the dregs of 
. . 5 
Not ſo is the officer; fond of his honour, and 
of that of his ſovereign, he braves death with a 
cool intrepidity, tho' he has the greateſt reaſon 
to be fond of life; he quits the delights of ſociety, 
for fatigues which make nature tremble z he is 
humane, generous, compaſſionate, while all 
around him cruelty gluts her rage; born for the 
ſweets of ſociety, as well as for the dane 
gers of war, he is as polite as he is brave, 
frequently adorned with learning, and more ſtill 
by the graces of the mind. This is the pic- 
ture given by foreigners of our officers z who 
more particularly confeſs, that when the. too ar- 
dent heat of youth is tempered by a little expe- 
- 5 | | rience, 


rience, they make themſelves beloved even by 
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their enemies. But while their open frankneſs, | 
and the charms of their graceful behaviour, 
are ſometimes able to ſoften the moſt barbarous 
minds, what is not their valour capable of per- 
forming ? | 

Thele are they who for ſo many months de- 
fended the capital of Bohemia, which in fo ſhort 
a time was conquered by their hands; they who 
attacked, who beſieged the beſiegers; they who | 
gave fuch long battles in trenches ; they who | 
braved hunger ; the enemy, death, the uncom- 
mon ſeverity of the ſeaſon, in that memorable | 
march, that was not fo long indeed as that of | 

the Greeks under Xenophan, but was not lc | 
painful and hazardous. 4 
They were ſeen under a prince, as vigilant as 
intrepid, precipitating their enemies from the 
top of the A/ps z victorious at once over all the | 
obſtacles which nature, and art, and valour op- 
oP to their obſtinate courage. Ye fields of 
Fauteney, ye banks of the Scheld and the HAacſe, 
ſtained with their blood, on your ſoil their ef- 
ſorts brought Victory to the feet of the king, 
whom nations combined againſt him would have I ;, 
choſen for their arbiter ! What has not. been per- 
formed by theſe heroes, the n of whom are I <. 
ſcarcely known ? * 
In what were the eenturions and tribunes of | 


wh e#® with, ow oth woo © A 3 
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the Roman legions their ſuperiors ? In what did ba 
excel them, if it was not in the invariable e 
love of military diſcipline? The ancient Re- f 


mans, tis true, eclipſed all the other nations of 
Europe, when the Greeks were effeminate and 


divided, and when other nations were ſtill bar- 
barians, 


— ——— * 2 8 
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barians, deſtitute of good laws, knowing how 
to fight, and ignorant of the art of war, inca- 


pible of reuniting in a proper ſeaſon againſt the 


common enemy, deprived of commerce, deprived 
of all arts, and all reſource. No nation has yet 
equalled the ancient Romans : but Europe, in ge- 
neral, is at preſent much ſuperior to this con- 


quering, this legiſlative people; whether we con- 


ſider the many branches of knowledge brought 


to perfection, the many new inventions, that 


immenſe commerce which embraces both worlds, 


the many opulent cities raiſed in places that were 


deſarts under the Conſuls and the Cæſars; whe- 
ther we caſt our eyes on thoſe numerous and 


well diſciplined armies, which defend twenty 
well governed kingdoms ; whether we penetrate 


into that policy always profound, and always ac- 
tive, which holds the balance between ſo many 


nations. In ſhort, the jealouſy itſelf which ſub» . 


ſiſts between the moderns, which excites their 
their genius, and animates their labours, ſtill 
ſerves to raiſe Europe above the barren admira- 
tion paid to ancient Rome, without its having 
either the power, or even the deſire to reſemble 
it. 

But among ſo many nations, is there one that 
can boaſt of containing an equal uumber of offi- 
cers like ours ? In other places, they ſometimes 


enter into the ſervice to make their fortunes, and 


among us they Javiſh theirs in order to ſerve; 
elſewhere they make a traffic of their blood to 
foreign maſters ; here they burn with the deſire 
of ſacrificing their lives for their king; there 
they march becauſe they are paid ; here they fly 


to meet death, that they may be es by 
- their 
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their maſter, and honour has always done greater 
things than intereſt. „ 

In ſpeaking of ſuch labours, and ſuch glori- 
ous actions, we diſpenſe with our gratitude, by 


ſaying, that all was the work of ambition. This | 


is the logic of the ungrateful. He who ſerves 
us would rife, I confeſs it: Yes, he is incited in 


every action by this noble ambition, without 


which, there would be no ſuch being as a 
great man. If they had not before their eyes 


objects which redoubled the love of duty, would | 


they be well rewarded by the public, who are 


ſometimes precipitate in their praiſes, but al- | 


ways more ready in their cenſures; paſſing from 


_ enthuſiaſm to indifference, and from indifference 


to forgetfulneſs ? 1 
Theſe Sibarites, tranquil in the midſt of our 


flour iſhing cities, and employed in the refinements | 
of effeminacy, become inſenſiole to every thing, | 
and to pleaſure itſelf, by being ſatiated with its | 
enjoy ment; they are tired with thoſe daily di- 
verſions, the leaſt of which would have given 
the higheſt entertainment to our fathers, and 
with continual repaſts more delicate than the 

- feſtivals of kings. In the midſt of ſuch volup- | 
- tuouſnels, ſo exceſſive, and ſo little felt; of ſo 
many arts ; of ſuch finiſhed performances, fo | 
perfect, and yet fo little regarded; intoxicated | 
and ſteeped in ſecurity and diſdain, ye learn the | 
news of a battle; ye awake from the ſweet le- | 
thargy into which ye are ſunk, to aſk with ea- 
gerneſs the particulars that are talked of at ran- | 
dom, to cenſure the general, to diminiſh the | 
loſs of the enemy, and to exaggerate ours. In 
the mean time five or ſix hundred families - 
0 | the 
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| the kingdom are in tears, or oppreſſed by their 
| apprehenſions. . They groan, retire into the moſt. 
ſccret parts of their houſes, and aſk of heaven 
thetr brothers, their huſbands, their children : 
while the peaceful inhabitants of Paris repair in 
the evening to the theatre, whither they are 
drawn by cuſtom rather than by inclination, and 
if in the repaſt which ſucceeds the play, they 
talk a moment of the dead whom they have 
known, it is ſometimes with indifference, or in 
calling to mind their faults, when they ought 
only to remember their loſs; or they exert that 
eaſy and unhappy talent of malicious raillery, as 
if they were {till living. | 
But when we learn, that in the courſe of our 
ſucceſs, a reverſe of fortune, ſuch as the greateſt 
commanders have in all times experienced, has 
ſuſpended the progreſs of our arms, then all are 
filled with deſperation: then we put on the affec- 
tation of fear, tho', in reality, we are under no 
apprehenſions: our bitter reproaches perſecute, 
even in the tomb, the general whoſe life has 
been cut ſhort in an unhappy engagement. Yet 
do we know his defigns, or his reſources? and 
can we, from our gilded rooms, which we ſel- 
dom leave, ſee, with a glance of the eye, even 
the land on which he fought? He whom you 
accuſe may have been miſtaken, but he died 
hghting for you. Our books, our ſchools, our 
WJ hiſtorical declamations inceſſantly repeat the 
.name of Cinegerus, who having loſt his arms in 
1» WW ffriving to teize a Perſian bark, vainly ſtrove to 
ie I op it with his teeth! And ſhall we blame our 
[a bello country man, who died when thus A 
in EU! e - 5 "O00 
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the paliſades of the enemies intrenchments at the 
battle of Exiles, when he could not ſeize chem 
with his wounded hands. 

Let us fill our minds with theſe ante of 
antiquity frequently too flightly proved, and 
greatly exaggerated, but which leave, at leaft, 
room in our minds, for thoſe happy or dreadful 
examples of virtue given by our countrymen, | 
The young Brienne, on having his arm broken 
at the battle of Exiles, mounted the ladder, cry- 
ing, I have another left for my king and my 
country.“ Was not ſuch a man equal to an 
inhabitant of Attica and Latium? and ought not 
all thoſe who like him gloriouſly die, on their 
being unable to flay their enemies, to be as dear 
to us, as the moſt ancient warriors of a foreign 
land? Have they not even deſerved an hundred 
times more glory in dying under the inaccefſible 
ramparts raiſed by their enemies, who deſended 
themſelves with ſaſety, and ſacrificed them with- if c 
out danger or difficulty. 2 

What ſhall I fay of thoſe who died at the If vj 
battle of agen, a battle ſo well planned, and ¶ de 
fo ill „and in which the general only Ill of 

wanted to be obeyed, in order to put an end to It 
the war? Amidſt thoſe who have been cele- 
brated in hiſtory, for their unſucceſsful valour, . 
and unhappy death, ſhall we forget a young cri 
Bouflers, a child of ten years of age, who in 
that battle had an arm breken, which he ſuffer-j 
ed to be cut off without complaint, and in the 
fame manner died, an example of firmneſs rare-| 
1y to be found amongſt warriors, and nr rol 
the preſent age. | 

If we turn our eyes on aQions not moral ; 


brave, but more fortunate, how great are tha 
8 heroes, 


— 
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heroes, whoſe names and exploits ought to be in- 
ceſſantly in our mouths! How many countries 
have been ſprinkled with the moſt illuſtrious 
blood, and celebrated by the moſt glorious tri- 
umphe ? There a ado forts were raifed 
againſt us, which are now no more; what are 
become of the works raiſed at Friburg, bathed 
with blood, tottering under their defenders, ſur- 
rounded with the lifeleſs bodies of the beſiegers? 
We ftill ſee the ramparts of Namure, and thoſe 
caſtles which make the aftoniſhed traveller cry, 
&{ How have they levelled that fortreſs which 
e touched the clouds? We behold Offend, which 
formerly ſuſtained ſieges that laſted three years, 
and which in five days ſurrendered to our vic- 
torious arms. Each plain, each city, in theſe 
countries, is 2 monument of our glory. But 
what has this glory coſt ! 

O happy people, give at leaſt to your fellow 
countrymen who have died the victims of this 
glory, or who till ſurvive a part of themſelves, 
the rewards which their aſhes or their wounds 


| demand ! If you refuſe them, the trees, the fields 


of Flanders will aſſume a voice, and tell you; 
It was here that the modeſt and intrepid Lut- 
teaux, loaded with years, and labours, already 
wounded in two places, weak and loſing blood, 
ind out, It is not our buſineſs to think of 

* preſerving liſe, we muſt render the remains of. 


it uſeful ;” and leading back to the combat 


the diſperſed troops, received the mortal blow, 
which brought him at laſt to his tomb. *T'was 
there the colonel of the French guards going firſt 
to reconnoitre the enemy, was the firſt who died 
in that W . and . n = 
r 
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for the monarch and the ſtate. A little further 
expired the nephew of the celebrated Fenelon, the 


inheritor of the virtues of that man who render- 


ed virtue completely amiable. 
Then the poſts of the fathers juſtly became 
the inheritance of the children Who could feel 


the leaſt tincture of envy, when on the ram- 
s of Tournay, one of thoſe ſubterranean thun- 


ders, which elude the force of valour and pru- 
dence, having carried away the bloody and ſcat- 


tered members of the colonel of the regiment of 


Normanay, it was the ſame day given to his 
young ſon ? and that invincible body forgot that 
they had changed their leader, Thus that fo- 
reign troop, which has become ſo national, and 
which bears the name of Dillon, has ſeen chil- 
dren and brothers rapidly ſucceed their fathers, 
and their brothers, ſlain in battle; thus the 
brave d! Aubeterre, the only colonel killed at the 
fiege of Bruſſels, was replaced by his intrepid 
brother. Why was it neceſſary that death ſhould 
{natch him too from amongſt us? 


The government of Flanders, that tera! 


theatre of war, is juſtly fallen to the ſhare of the 


warrior ; who, when he had ſcarce left his in- F 
fancy, many times in one day expoſed his life 
at the battle of Rocou, when his father marched F 
by his fide at the head of his regiment, and 
taught him to command and to conquer; death, 
who reſpected this generous and tender parent | 
in this battle, where he continually hovercd | 
around him, waited for him in Genoa under 2 |} 

diffetent form; there he periſhed, grieving that 
he had not ſhed his blood on the baſtions of the 


beſieged city ; but with the conſolation of leav- | 
ing 
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ing Genoa free, and of carrying to his tomb the 


name of its deliverer. 


On which ſide ſoever we turn our eyes, whe- = 
ther to that delivered city, or to the Po and the 


Teſſin, to the top of the Alps, or the banks of 
the Scheld, the Macſe and the Danube, we ſee 
actions worthy of immortality, or deaths which 
demand our eternal regret. | 

We muſt be ſtupid not to admire, and bar- 
barous not to be intendered. Let us put our- 
ſelves fora moment in the place of the fearful 
ſpouſe, who embraces in her children the image 
of a young and tenderly beloved huſband, while 
the warrior, who, on many - occaſions, had 
ſought for danger, and who had met with fre- 
quent wounds, marches to the enemy near Genoa, 


at the head of his brave troop ; this man, who, 


after the example of his family, had employed 
his time in the cultivation of letters -and arms, 
and whoſe learning equal'd his valour, receives 
the fatal blow he:had fo often ſought ; he dies; 
at this news the diſconſolate half of himſelf, 


faints in the midſt of his children, who do not 


yet perceive their misfortune. Here a mother 
and a wife reſolve to ſet out to ſuccour a young 
hero in Flanders, whoſe wiſdom and premature 
valour, juſtly procured him the affection of the 
dauphin, .and ſeemed to promiſe him a glorious 
life; they flatter themſelves that their cares will 
preſerve his life, and are told he is dead. What 


a moment! What a fatal blow to the daughter 
Jof an unfortunate emperor ! while fond of her 
buſband, her only conſolation, her only hope in a 


foreign country, ſhe is told, You will never 
| — 
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<< ſee again the tender ſpouſe for whom alone you 
« defire to live.“ DEE 

A mother flies, without ſtopping, into Flan- 
ders, amidſt the cruel agonies into which ſhe is 


thrown by the wound of her young ſon. Already 


in the battle of Rocou ſhe had ſeen his body 
pierced and torn by one of thoſe frightful blows 
which permits the ſurvivor only a languiſhing life ; 


ſſe is now happy; ſhe returns thanks to heaven 


at ſeeing her ſon deprived of an arm, when 
ſhe trembled leſt ſhe ſhould find him in his 
tomb, | | £ 

Let us here follow neither the order of time, 


nor that of our exploits and our loſſes. Our ſen- 


fations have no rules, I tranſport myſelf to the 
fields in the neighbourhood of Aug ſbourgb, 
where the father of this young warrior, of whom 


I am' ſpeaking, was abandoned on the one hand, 
by the Bavarians, whom we protected, and for | 
whom France had laviſhed ſo much blood and 


treaſure, and on the other by the Heſ/ians, who 


were in our pay. It was neceſſary to fave the | 


remains of the army, and ſnatch them from 
the purſuit of our enemies, who by their num- 
bers and treachery, were become greatly ſuperior. 


But in the prudent execution of this work, we 
loſt the laſt branch of the houſe of Rupelmonde, 


that well inſtructed and amiable officer, who was 
profoundly ſkilled in the art of war, and who 
united an intrepidity of ſaul, the ſolidity and tlc 
graces of the mind, with an engaging temper, 
and an eaſy addreſs; he left in tears a wife and 
mother worthy of ſuch a ſon; and from them 
all conſolation was fled | 


No 


| laviſh your inſulting and ill-placed pleaſantry on 


tenſions to a kind of ſuperiority in the world, 
dare here to exert the deſpicable efforts of a weak 


 ecmpanions of ſuch various dangers, and the 


_ our nation, of diffuſing an air of wanton ridi- 


pleaſed with none but the puerile thoughts, more 
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Now ye ſcornful and trifling minds, who 


all that intenders the noble and ſenſible foul ; 
you, who in the ſtriking events on which the 
fate of kingdoms depend, ſeek only to ſignalize 
yourſelves by thoſe puns and gibes which you 
call wit, and who from this talent make pre- 


and barbarous imagination; or rather, if you have 
the ſmalleſt remains of humanity, mingle your 
paſſions in the general ſorrow, and add ſome 
kindly drops to the public tear; but are you 
worthy to weep ? 

Let not thoſe eſpecially, who have been the 


witneſſes of ſo many loſſes, contract a voluptu- 
ous lazineſs in our cities, or from the lightneſs of 
converſation, obtain that habit, too Common to 
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cule and derifion on what is moſt glorious in life, 
and moſt frightful in death ; ought they thus to 
degrade themſelves, and carniſh what it is their 
intereſt to honour ? 

Let not thoſe who amuſe themſelves with 
nothing but our cold and ridiculous romances 
let not thoſe who have the misfortune to be 


falſe than delicate, with which we are fo con- 
ſtantly ſtunned, diſdain that ſimple tribute of 
forrow which ſprings from the heart. But though 
they ſhould be weary of theſe true pictures of 
our grandeur and diſtreſs, of theſe fincere elo- 
giums given to names and virtues unknown to 
them, I ſhall not ceaſe ſcattering flowers on the 

N2 2 tombs 
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tombs of our defenders ; I will ſtill raiſe my 
F:eble voice, and ſay: Here has been cut off in the 
blocm of life, that young warrior, whoſe bro- 
thers fought under our ſtandards, and whoſe 
father protected the arts at Florence under a 
foreign dominion. There was pierced with a 
mortal wound the marquis de Beauveau, his couſin, 
when the worthy grandſon of the great Condee 
forced the city of pres to ſurrender: When 
filled with incredible pain, and ſurrounded by 
our ſoldiers, who diſputed the honour of carry- 
ing him, he ſaid, in a dying voice, My 
4c friends, go where you are wanted; go fight, 
c and let me die.“ Who can worthily cele- 


brate his noble candor, his civil virtues, his judg- | 


ment, his love of learning, and that judicious 
ſkill in antique monuments which died with 
bim? Thus periſhed by a violent death, in the 
flower of their age, a number of men from 
whom their country hoped to derive advantage 
and glory; while the uſeleſs burthens of the 
earth, grown old in lazineſs, amuſed themſelves 
in our public gardens with the pleaſure of firſt 
relating the news of theſe diſaſterous events. i 
O deftiny ! O dreadſul fatality ! our days are 
numbered; the moment eternally fixed arrives, 
and reduces to nothing all our projects and all 
our hopes. The count de Biſh, ready to enjoy 
the honours ſo greatly deſired by thoſe on whom 
honours are accumulate], marched from Gena 
to Mazftricht, and the laſt fire from the ram- 
rts of that city, took away his life; he was 
the laſt victim, ſacrificed at the very moment | 
preſcribed by heaven to put a ceſſation to murder. 
O war! thou who has filled France with glory 


and 
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and mourning, do*ft not only ſtrike by thoſe 


rapid blows which bring deſtruction in a mo- 


ment! How many cirizzns, how many of our 
relations and friends have been raviſhed from us 
by a lingering death, which attends the fatigue 
of marches, and the intemperance of ſeaſons! 


Thou art no more, O ſweet hope of the reſt i 


of my days! O my tender friend, educated in 
the king's invincible regiment, which is always 
conducted by heroes, and which has fo often 
been ſignalized in the trenches of Prague, in the 
battle of Fontenoy, in that of Lawfelr, where it 
decided the victory! The retreat from Prague 
during a froſt, which laſted thirty days, caſt into 
thy boſom the ſeeds of death, which my ſed 
eyes have ſince ſeen unfolded ; familiarized to 
the view of that king of terrors, thou perceivedſt 
his approach with that indifference, which phi- 
loſophers formerly either endeavoured to ac- 
quire or to affect; while diſtreſſed with ſuf- 


ferings both within and without, nothing but | 


an exceſs of virtue could have prevented thy 
being unhappy, and yet that virtue coſt thee no 
pains. I have always ſeen thee the moſt unfor- 
tunate, and the moſt tranquil of all mankind. 
People would have been ignorant of what they 
had ſuffered by thy loſs, if the heart of a man of 
eloquence had not made thy elogium in a work 
conſecrated to friendſhip, and imbelliſhed with the 
charms of the moſt moving poetry. I am not 
ſurprized that amidſt the tumults of arms, thou 
haſt improved thy mind by learning and wiſdom; 
theſe examples are not rare amongſt us. Though 
perſons who had only the oſtentation of them, 
could never impoſe on thee : Though there were 
fy N ſome 
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ſome who in friendſhip itſelf were only conducted 
by vanity, thy heart rebelled againſt them ; but 
there were others whoſe minds at once noble 
and filled with ſimplicity, reſembled thine. If 

the elevation of thy thoughts could not ſuffer 
thee to ſtoop to read licentious pieces, the fleet- 
ing delight of miſtaken youth, to whom the ſub- 
ect is more pleaſing than the work; if thou 
die ſpiſedſt that crowd of books, produced by ill 
taſte ; if thoſe who are only ambitious of hav- 
ing wit, appeared ſo vain and trifling, thou 
poſſeſſedſt this ſolidity of judgment in common 
with thoſe who always maintain the privileges 
of reaſon, againſt the inundation of that falſe 
tiſte, which ſeems to lead us to our ruin. But 
by what prodigy hadft thou at twenty-five, true 
niloſophy and perfuaſive eloquence, without any 
other ſtudy beſides the aſſiſtance of ſome good 
books? How haſt thou taken a flight ſo high 
in the age of folly ! and how did the ſimplicity 
of infant timidity cover the depth and ſtrength 
cf. thy genius! I ſhall for a long time, with 
bitterneſs perceive the value of thy friendſhip, 
the charms of which I have ſcarcely taſted ; it 
was not that vain friendſhip, which receives its 
birth from the participation of vainer pleaſures, 

-which flies away with them, and of which we 
have always reaſon to repent ; but that ſolid and 
manly ſympathy, which is the moſt ſcarce of | 
all the virtues. It was thy loſs that put intomy | 
heart this deſign of paying ſome honour to the | 


aſhes of ſo many defenders of the ftate, that I | | 


might alſo raiſe a monument to thine. My 
heart, filled with thee, ſought this conſolation 
Without foreſeeing to what uſe this Nm 
ES | | ts wou 
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would be deſtined, nor how it would be receiv- 
ed by the malignant tempers of mankind, who 
indeed commonly ſpare the dead, but who ſome- 
times alſo inſult their aſhes, when that can ſerve 


as an additional pretence for tearing in rom 
the 1 


— 


8 
1 N A 
5 VERY USEFUL CUSTOM | 
” ESTABLISHED IN 
EL AND 


T were to be wiſhed, that thoſe who are at 
the head of nations would imitate the artiſts. 
As ſoon as it is known in London, that there 
is a new kind of filk made in France, it is im- 
mediately imitated by the Engli/h ; why in like 
manner ſhould not a ſtateſman eſtabliſh a uſeful 
Jaw that comes from abroad ? We have accom- 
pliſhed the taſk of making the ſame kind of por- 
celain as they do in China. Let us alſo imitate 
the good to be found amongſt our neighbours, 
and let our neighbours turn to their own advan- 
tage, whatever they find to be excellent amongſt 
us. 


There are ſome who bring to perfection in 
their own gardens the fruits which nature has 
deſtined to ripen under the line, We have at 
our gates a thouſand laws, and a thouſand wiſe 
cuſtoms ; theſe are the fruits that ought to grow 
amongſt us; theſe are the trees which we ought 
to tranſplant ; theſe come from all climates, 27 


nl 
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| will flouriſh in every ſoil. The beſt law, the 


moſt excellent and uſeful cuſtom I have ever ſeen 


is in Holland. | 


When two men are diſpoſed. to go to law, 5 
they are obliged to appear together, firſt at the Þ 


bar of the reconciling judges called Peace- Makers, 


when if the parties bring-with them a counſellor 
or an attorney, theſe laſt are firſt ordered to re- 


tire; ſo we take off the wood from a fire which 


we deſire to extinguiſh, The Peace-Makers then 
ſay to the parties, „It is very ridiculous to be 
« ſo deſirous of throwing away your money, 


and of rendering yourſelves mutually unhap- 
„ py; we will reconcile your differences with- 


& out its coſting you any thing.” If the con- 
tending parties appear too deeply poſſeſſed with 
a litigious ſpirit, they are put off till another 
day, in order that time may mitigate the ſymp- 
toms of their diforder. At length the judges - 

ſend for them a ſecond and a third time, when 

if their ſolly is incurable, they ate permitted to 
go to law, juſt as we abandon members that 
are mortified to the amputations of the ſur- 


geons. 


It is unneceſſary here to make long declama- 


tions, or to repreſent the conſequences with re- 


ſpect to mankind; that would proceed from our 


adopting this law, I am ſenſible, that a pri- 


vate perſon, who, from the benevolence - 
of his heart, pretends to propoſe what he is con- 
vinced will contribute to the happineſs of tle 
publick, very often makes himſelf appear ridi- 
culous. People cry, What buſineſs has he to 


„ interfere in what does not concern him? This 


N 4 «<8; 
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«js. a very odd ſort a of perſon, to endeavour to 

«make us happier than we are, or are willing 
c to be? Does he not know, that an abuſe. is 
the patrimony of a good part of the nation? 
«Why therefore would he take away an evil 
from which ſo many perſons derive their ſub- 
* fiſtence ?” To this I have nothing to re- 
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Purkoser hun- 
R E you ſenſible, Sir, that a miniſter is 
capable of doing much more good, and of 
deing conſequently a much greater man than * 
hundred marſhals of France. 
MINIsT ER. 

I am ſenſible, that a philoſopher inks ſoften 
the diſpoſition for which people in my tation are 
reproached; but I did not expect that he would 
endeavour to make me vain, 

PHiLos0PHER. 

Vanity is not ſo criminal as you imagine. It 
Lewis XIV. had not had a little of it, his reign 
would not have been fo illuſtrious: the great 
Colbert too was alſo poſſeſſed of it: do you have 

that of ſurpaſſing him? you are born in an age 
much more favourable than his, and we ought 
to raiſe ourſelves according to the perfection ok 
the times. 


* 


MiIN- 
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| MINISs TER. 

1 copfol that they who cultivate a fertile ſoil, 
have a great advantage over thoſe who are ob- 


een e e 


PHILOSOPHER. | 

Believe that it is in your power to perform eve- 
ry thing that can be of ſervice to the publick. 
Colbert found on the one hand, the adminiſtra- 
tion of the revenues in a diſorder which natu- 
rally followed from civil wars, and thirty years 
of rapine and extortion ; and on the other, a 
nation light, ignorant, and inſlaved to prejudices, 
the chains of which had been rendered venerable 
dy antiquity, and had been riveted on the mind 
for thirteen hundred years. There was not a 
man in the council, who had the leaſt idea of 
the courſe of exchange; not one who knew 
what is meant by the proportion of ſpecie, 
or had the leaſt notion of commerce: but at 
preſent knowledge has made ſucceſſive advances. 
The populace, indeed, remain in that profound 


Ignorance in which they are held by the neceſſity 
of gaining a livelihood, and in which I dare ven- 
ture to ſay, the welfare of the ſtate makes it ne- 


| Ceffary that they ſhould continue: but the middle 
rank of people is enlightened ; a rank that is very 


confiderable, ſince it governs the great; who 
ſometimes think, and the vulgar, who never 
think at all. The ſame change has happened 


ſince Colbert's time, in the management of the 


revenues, as has happened ſince Lully's time in 


muſic. Scarcely could Lully find men capable of 
performing his ſymphonies, notwithſtanding their 


being extremly ſimple: but at preſent the num- 
ber 
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or of artiſts capable of performing the moſt dif- 
ficult muſical compoſitions, has increaſed as 
much as the art itſelf. It is the ſame in philo- 
ſophy, and the adminiſtration of publick affairs. 
Colbert has performed greater wonders than the 
duke of Sully; and you ought tc do more than 
Colbert. 
At theſe words the minifter perceiving that 
the philoſopher had ſome paper, deſired to read 

them ; they were a collection of ſome ideas, 
capable of furniſhing many reflections. Fhe 
miniſter took the paper and read. 

The riches of a nation conſiſt in the number 
of its inhabitants, and in their labour. 

Commerce ſerves to render a ſtate more 
powerful than its neighbours, only becauſe, in a 
certain number of years, it is obliged to enter 
into a war with its heighbours, juſt as in a cer- 
tain number of years there is always ſome pub- 
lick calamity. From hence, in the calamity of 
war, the richeſt nation has neceſſarily the ſupe- 
_ Hority over other nations, tho“ in every other 
reſpect equal; becauſe it is capable of purchaſing 


more allies, and more foreign troops. 


Were it not for the calamities of war, the in- 
creaſe of the quantity of gold and filver in a na- 
tion would be of no uſe. For provided that thete 
is gold and filver ſufficient for the circulation, 
and the ballance of trade be only equal, it muſt 
then be evident, that we can be in want of no- 
thing. 

If there are ninety millions ſterling in a na- 
tion, all the commodities, and the price of work 


will be double what they Woo be, if.there _ 
only 
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only forty five millions; and I ſhould be as rich 
with two thouſand pounds ſterling a year, when 
1 bought meat at three pence a pound, as 1 ſhould 
be with four thouſand, when I bought it at fix 
pence, and every thing elſe was in the ſame pro- 
portion. . 
The true riches of a kingdom do not there- 
ſore conſiſt in gold and ſilver, but in the plenty 
of all commodities; in induſtry and labour. It 
is not long fince there was a Spaniſb regiment 
on the banks of the river Plata, all the officers 
of which had ſwords with hilts of ſolid gold; 
and yet they wanted both ſhirts and bread. 
Suppoſing then, that ſince Hugh Capet's time, 
the quantity of money in the kingdom has not 
been encreaſed ; but that induſtry has brought 
all the arts to a hundred times greater perfection, 
I aflert, that we are really an hundred times 
richer than we were in the time of Hugh Caper, 
For poſſeſſion is riches ; now I poſſeſs a houſe 
more airy, better built, and better contrived than 
Hugh Capet himſelf poſſeſſed ; vines are better 
cultivated, and I drink better wine; manufac- 
tures are brought to greater perfection, and I 
wear finer cloth; the art of pleaſing the taſte by 
more delicate ſcaſonings, makes me every day 
enjoy richer repaſts than the royal feſtivals of 
Hugh Capet. : 4+ 76 = 
If a fick perſon was to defire to be conveyed 
from one houſe to another, he was obliged to 
make uſe of a cart; while I cauſe myſelf to be 
carried in a commodious and agreeable coach, in 
which I enjoy the pleaſure of the light, without 


being incommoded by the wind. It requires no | | 


more money in a kingdom, to ſuſpend a box of 
9 85 3 painted 
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painted wood on leather; it requires only in- 
duſtry, and ſo of the reſt. 
From the ſame quarries were taken the ſtones 
with which the houſe of Hugh Capet was built, 
and thoſe with which we at preſent build the 
houſes of Paris. It requires as much money to 
erect a gloomy priſon, as to build an agreeable 
| houſe. 

It coſts no more to plant a garden well laid 
out, than to form one of yews, ridiculouſly cut, 
and ſhaped into the abſurd reſemblance of ani- 
mals. 

Oaks ſormerly rotted in the ſoreſts; but they 
are at preſent formed into wainſcot; and veſſels 
of war and commerce. The ſand lay uſeleſs on 
the earth, it is now turned into glals. 

They are certainly rich who enjoy all theſe ad- 
vantages, which induſtry alone procures, A king- 
dom is not therefore enriched by money, but by 
genius; I mean the genius which conducts the 

labours of induſtry. 
Commerce produces the fame effects as the la- 
bour of the hands, it contributes to che plea- 
ſures of my life. | 
If I have occaſion for ſome nieces of work 
made in the Indies, or ſome natural production 
only to be found at Ceylon or Ternate, theſe wants 
make me poor ; but I become rich when they 


are gratified by commerce. I did not want 


gold and ſilver, but coffee and cinnamon. | 

But thoſe who at the hazard of their lives fail 
S ſix thouſand leagues, for me to drink dar in 
the morning, are only thoſe that may be ſpared 
out of the laborious part of the — Riches 
| | there- 
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mured to labour. 

The end of a wiſe government is therefore 
evidently multiplying the people, and giving en- 
couragement to labour. 

In our climates there are born more males 
than ſemales; we ought not therefore to put the 
females to death ; 3 Now it is evident, that we 
make them die with reſpect to ſociety, when we 
bury them alive in cloyſters, where they are loſt 
to the preſent race, and prevent the exiſtence of 
| ſuture generations. 

The money thrown away in endowing con- 
vents would then be employed in encouraging 
marria 
1 compare the uncultivated kinds that are ſtil 
in France, to the girls that are ſuffered to pine 
away in a cloyſter: for both ought to be cul- 


tivated. There are many ways of engaging huſ- 


bandmen to render a uſeleſs land valuable; F but 
there is only one certain method of injuring a 
ſtate, and that is to permit theſe two abuſes ſtill 


to ſubliſt, to inter the girls, and to ſuffer the 


fields to be overgrown with brambles. Sterility 
of every kind is either a deſect in nature, or an 
attempt againſt nature. 

The king, who is the ceconomiſt of the na- 
tion, grants penſions to the ladies of the court; 


and be does well; for that money is diſperſed 


amongſt the ſhopkeepers, the milliners, and em- 

broiderers. 

| But why are there not penſions allowed for 
the encouragement of agriculture? That money 


would equally return to the ſtate ; but with more | 


8 | We 


therefore conſiſt in the great number of men 


2 
ads.” MK and retro 
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We know that it is a fault in any goverment 
to ſuffer beggars : of theſe there are two kinds; 
| thoſe who go in rags from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, to extort from paſſengers by laments 
able cries, what they ſpend in a public houſe, and 
thoſe who clothed in uniform habits, go and put 
the people under contribution in the name of God, 
and then return to ſup at home in large houſes, 
where they live at their eaſe. 

The firſt of theſe kinds are leſs pernicious than 
- the other, becauſe they produce children to the 
ſtate ; for tho' ſome of them are robbers, others 
make labourers and ſoldiers : but both are an 
evil of which every body complains, and yet no- 
body applies a remedy. 

It- is very ſtrange, that in a kingdom that has 
uncultivated lands, and diſtant colonies, inhabi- 
tants ſhould be ſuffered, who neither labour nor 
propagate the ſpecies. a 

The beſt government is that in which there 
are the feweſt uſeleſs men. ö 

From whence does it proceed, that there have 
been nations, who while they had leſs money 
than we have at preſent, have immortalized 
their memory by works which we dare not imi- 
tate ? It is evident that their form of government 
was better than ours, lince it gave greater en- 
couragement to induſtry. 

Taxes are neceſſary, and the beſt method of 
raiſing them is tbat which beſt promotes labour 
and commerce. 

A voluntary tax is hurtful. Nothing but 
charity ought to be voluntary; but in a well re- 
gulated ſtate, there ought to bs no room for 


charity. 


| When 
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When the great Shah Abbas made many uſe- 

ful eſtabliſhments in Per ſia, he founded no hoſ- 
pitals, and being aſked the reaſon, he replied, 
1 will not ſuffer the people of Pera to ſtand in 
need of hoſpitals.” | 

What is a tax ? It is a certain quantity of 
corn, of cattle, of commodities, which the poſ- 
ſeſſors of lands owe to thoſe whe have none. 
Money is only the repreſentation of theſe com - 

modities. 
A tax is really then only on riches ; for you 
cannot demand of the poor a part of the bread he 
has earned, or of the milk which the breaſts of 
his wiſe give to his children. 
A tax ought not therefore to be impoſed on 
the poor, and the artificer ; but we ought, by 
making them work, to give them reaſon to hope, 
that they ſhall one day be fo happy as to pay 
taxes. 

T he people who are the moſt happy, are they 
who pay moſt ; and theſe are inconteſtibly the 
moſt laborious and the moſt rich. 

Paper money is to ſpecie, what ſpecie is to 
merchand.ze, a repreſentation, a medium of ex- 
change. 

Money is uſeful, only becauſe it is more eaſy 
to pay for a ſheep with a Louis d'or, than to . 2 
for a ſheep four pair of ſtockings. | 

It is in the fame manner more eaſy for a re- 
ceiver of Provence to ſend four hurdred thouſand 
livres to the treaſury in a letter, than to cauſe 
that ſum to be ſent at a great expence in ſpecie : 
from hence a bank, and bills of credit are uſeful. 

Bills of credit are in the goverment of a ſtate, 
in trade and circulation, what ropes and pullies 
| = are * 


% V 


ancient law, which is only an ancient calamity 3 


conſtantly to violate it. 
Io charge duties in the king's own dominions, 
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are in quarries 3 they manage burthene, which 
men, without them, would be unable to move. 


A Scotchman, who was a uſeful and dangerous 
perſon, eſtabliſhed bills of credit in France. This 


| was a phyſician who gave too ſtrong an emetic 
to the fick, who were thrown into convulſions ; 


but becauſe they had taken too much of a good 


remedy, Fei they to have renounced it for 
ever ? 
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Out of the ruins of his ſyſtem, an Hel com- 


pany aroſe, that gives jealouſy to foreigners, and 
wealth and orandeur to the nation : this ſyſtem 
therefore, confined within juſt bounds, would have 
done more good than it has done miſchief. 
Changing the value of the ſpecie is making 
falſe money : giving out more bills of credit than 


the ſtock and circulation of the ſpecie, and the 


commodities are worth, is alſo making falſe 
money. 

Prohibiting the exportation of gold and filver, 
proceeds from the remains of barbariſm and indi- 
gence : it is at one and the ſame time, to re- 


ſolve not to pey our debts, and to loſe our trade. 
It is in reality being unwilling topay our debts, / 


ſince if the nation is debtor to a foreign ſtate, it 


ought to pay the balance. 


It is to loſe our trade, becauſe gold and ſilver 


are not only the price of merchandiſe, but mer- 


chandiſes themſelves. 
Spain, like other nations, has preſerved this 


and the only reſource the government has left, is 
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on the bringing of merchandiſe from one pro- 
vince into another, is to render Champaign the 
enemy of Burgundy, and Guienne of Brittany; | 


his is a ſhameful and ridiculous abuſe. It is juſt 


as if I ſhould poſt ſome of my domeſtics in my 
antichamber, to ſtop and eat a part of my ſup- 
per, whenever it was brought to me. Endea- 


'wours have not been wanting to correct this abuſe, 
but to the diſgrace of the human mind, they 


There were many other bints in the philoſo- 


-* pher's papers: the miniſter reliſhed them; he pro- 


cured a copy, and theſe were the firſt ſheets writ- 
ten by a philoſopher, that were ever ſeen in the 
Porto- folio of a miniſter. 
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